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A Ftoop of light has been shed upon the history of the Reforma- 
tion of the Church of England, from various and unexpected quar- 
ters. And the next generation will probablv be enabled to form a 
much more accurate estimate both of the persons and the events 
which contributed to bring it about, than has hitherto been 
possible. All our modern historians, with a single exception, 
have written with a strong Protestant bias. And even Lingard 
was acquainted with but a small portion of the evidence, both 
of facts and motives, which may be found in or elicited from 
contemporary documents; though it is but fair to add that this 
writer’s extraordinary sagacity, together with his thorough 
acquaintance with the modes of procedure of the Roman Court, 
have enabled him in many cases to anticipate the story which 
has yet to be told by the Calendarer of the State Papers of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. We venture to assert that this 
publication will show that nearly all his conjectures have been 
proved true by the —— of evidence which was not acces- 
sible to him, and will perhaps indicate an excess of caution which 
inclined him to understate the case on the Roman as opposed to 
the Protestant side of the question. Since his death we have 
become acquainted with the documents at Simancas, the stores 
which M. Theiner has produced from the Vatican library, and 
last, and not least, the Venetian Archives seem likely to furnish 
us with ample details to illustrate the reigns both of Henry the 
Eighth and of Mary the First. There were earlier historians of the 
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end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century who 
wrote in the Roman interest, and who have been ignored simply 
because they were Roman Catholics. Sanders and Harpesfield are 
better worth reading than Foxe and Burnet; yet no one reads 
them, partly perhaps because they wrote in Latin and no one has 
translated them, probably because they did not wish their account 
of transactions to be the true version of them. But every addi- 
tional light thrown upon the history of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth serves to show that the Catholic is upon the whole the 
correct view of the period, and the Protestant the wrong one. 
We do not of course mean to imply anything as to the right 
or wrong of the Reformation itself, but only that Catholic writers 
have put out a view which is consistent with historical facts, and 
that Protestants have defended their theories by allegations which 
cannot be supported by documentary evidence. Catholics, for 
instance, may be wrong in attributing the decline of character 
and the final abandonment of principle in Henry to his defection 
from the Pope and his stubbornly persisting in his opposition when 
subsequent opportunities occurred for his reconciliation. But 
the fact that he degenerated from what in his youth seemed a 
nobility and generosity of- temper to a state of utter selfishness 
and hardness of heart, and that this decline began with his first 
acquaintance with Anne Boleyn, and proceeded with rapidly 
accelerating velocity to the end of his reign, can no longer be 
called in question. The same observation applies to all the 
formerly disputed facts of the period. The fact that Catharine’s 
marriage with Arthur was not consummated has been established 
from Campeggio’s diary; the connexion of Henry with Mary 
Boleyn, another most important element in the history of the 
divorce, has only very lately been placed beyond all doubt; 
and these, like every other additional fact of late discovered, all 
point in the same direction. They show that Protestantism in 
this country, whether it has upon the whole been productive of 
a greater amount of good or of evil, has nothing to boast of in 
its origin. 

The first reformation that took place in the reign of Henry, 
which consisted, speaking roughly and in the general, in the sub- 
stitution of the Royal for the Papal Supremacy, however it may 
be to be rejoiced in as a matter of result, was compassed and 
brought about by unscrupulous mendacity and barefaced misre- 
presentations on the King’s part, and the most abject servility on 
the part of his agents. In fact, whatever eventual good is destined 
to arise out of the great schism of the sixteenth century, will cer- 
tainly illustrate the wonderful way in which man proposes and 
God disposes, and will prove how very little historical results can 
at any given moment be predicted or conjectured. 
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We have been led into these reflections by a perusal of 
the Report on the Archives of Venice, issued now more than 
a year ago by the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. 
This Report shows most plainly, as indeed we suppose it was 
designed to show, that the libraries at Venice contain MS. 
treasures which are unknown to the English world, but which 
it will be worth the while of any future historian of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, or eighteenth centuries to consult, if they would 
avoid the mistakes into which the historians of these centuries 
have for the most part fallen. The Report itself is somewhat 
tantalizing. It tells us so much about so great a variety of sub- 
jects of interest that we are tempted to wish for a detailed 
account of all the papers alluded to in it. But we are obliged 
to content ourselves with the prospect that Mr. Rawdon Brown, 
who is employed by the Government at Venice, will in due 
course publish an analysis of all the more important documents. 
We have no time to waste over a description of the Report itself, 
or its Appendix, interesting and full of information as they are. 
Our present subject is connected with only one of the ten subjects 
treated in the Appendix, that which occupies the first place and 
is called Appendix A, consisting of a list of documents relative 
to the divorce of Henry the Eighth. 

Neither, again, do we propose entering upon the whole history 
of the complicated case of the divorce of Henry and Catharine, 
from the time when the first whispers of his dissatisfaction with 
his first wife and his preference for another began to circulate, 
down to the time when the Gordian knot was cut by the appoint- 
ment of Cranmer to the see of Canterbury for the express pur- 
pose of pronouncing the divorce from Catharine and asserting 
the legality of the marriage with Anne Boleyn. That story has 
all to be told over again from the beginning to the end before 
people will understand anything of the rights of the case, but it 
is too long a story for a Review, and we address ourselves only 
to the elucidation of one part of it, upon which scarcely any his- 
torian has thrown any light, viz. the mission of Croke to Italy in 
the winter of 1529 and 1530 to collect the opinions of foreign 
divines and lawyers and to obtain the decision of the Universities 
upon the great question of the legality of the Papal dispensation 
to marry the widow of a brother who had died childless. There 
is no transaction in the whole course of the suit which has been 
so utterly mistaken both as to the motive which prompted it and 
the circumstances under which it was conducted. Coliier has 
made a mistake as to the whole business, merely because he found 
the determination of the University of Orleans dated a year too 
early ; Burnet, in his usual haste, has referred to letters of Croke 
which prove the exact contradiction of what he states ; Lingard 
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alone has seen the true drift of the whole proceeding, and has 
made no mistake as far as he goes. But then he of course could 
not be expected to have read through all the dispatches which 
still exist in MS., some originals and some copies, only two of 
which have ever yet been printed. As to the French historian 
of this reign, M. Audin, he has indeed made a pretty little story, 
which he appears to have extracted from Fexe, and embellished 
in his own peculiar style by inventing dialogues where the 
Protestant martyrologist only suggested them, and by represent- 
ing things, as is his wont, as favourably to the Catholic side as 
circumstances will allow. 

For the sake of the unlearned, we hope our better-informed 
readers will allow us briefly to recapitulate the circumstances 
which led to the embarrassment in which Henry and his minister, 
Wolsey, found themselves in the autumn of the year 1529. 

The death of Arthur, prince of Wales, the eldest son of 
Henry the Seventh, took place on the 2d of April, 1502. Out 
of it arose the whole course of events which, from their im- 
portance, deserve to be considered as the first act in the great 
drama of the English Reformation. At about the age of fifteen 
he had married Catharine, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain, who was about a year older than himself. The 
marriage ceremony took place at S. Paul’s Cathedral, on the 
14th of November. During the five months of the prince’s life 
they had slept in the same bed for only seven nights, and the 
marriage had never been consummated, and Henry, the second 
son, had taken the title of Prince of Wales within a few weeks 
of his brother Arthur’s death, if not immediately. Early in May, 
the Spanish sovereigns sent over Ferdinand, duke of Estrada, 
with powers to settle the terms of the marriage between Henry 
and the virgin widow of his brother. The arrangement was a 
matter of convenience on both sides. Half of the princess’ dowry 
had been paid, and difficulties arose between the parties as to 
whether the remaining half was due to Henry, or whether the 
= already paid should revert to the parents of the bride. 
Zach party did its best to outwit the other, and more than 
seven years had elapsed before the marriage of Henry and 
Catharine actually took place. During the interval, Henry 
had once been made by his father to protest before witnesses 
that he did not intend to be bound by his contract, and to 
repudiate his engagement with the Princess of Wales; but in 
April 1509 the King died, and within a few weeks afterwards 
Catharine became the wife of the new king. And it was 
noticed by the spectators of the ceremony that Catharine was 
attired as a virgin in a white veil, in accordance with the 
current belief of all the English people, that the previous 
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marriage had been nothing more than a formal ceremony. ‘The 
infamous Hadrian de Castello, the Cardinal Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, had been employed by Henry the Seventh 
in negotiating the dispensation which it was considered on 
all hands was necessary to enable the marriage to take 
place between two parties who were related to each other 
in the first degree of affinity; and the bull of Julius II. was 
at length issued, alleging that for various causes he deemed 
it advisable to dispense with the law of the Church which 
prohibited marriage within that degree. The bull, to cover all 
possible exceptions, included a dispensation for the marriage, 
implying that it had been consummated; but the concurrent 
testimony of the Simancas records and the recently published 
diary of Campeggio, prove beyond all doubt that this was 
not the case. The marriage seems to have been a happy one, 
and little arose to disturb its harmony for nearly eighteen years. 
Henry had not been altogether faithful to his wife, for we 
know of at least two illicit connexions which he formed,—the 
one with the widow of Sir Gilbert Talboys, by whom he had 
a son whom he created Duke of Richmond, and the other with 
Mary Boleyn, the elder sister of the more celebrated Anne, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn. It would not be easy to 
say at what time the charms of Anne Boleyn made their 
first impression upon Henry. She had been in attendance on 
the Queen for some tiine before the beginning of the year 1527. 
It was in the month of May this year that the public became 
partially acquainted with the state of affairs, by a sort of 
mock trial, which took place before Wolsey, at Westminster. 
An imperfect and very mutilated account of this trial exists 
in a bound volume in the Record Office, amongst the State 
Papers of the reign. And it may be gathered from this docu- 
ment, which, as far as we know, has never been noticed by any 
historian, that the investigation was somewhat in this form: 
The Cardinal of York informs the King that, after having taken 
counsel with Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, at Greenwich, 
he was of opinion that the marriage of the King with his 
brother’s widow, the previous marriage having been consum- 
mated, was incestuous, and opposed to the positive precept of the 
Levitical law. Accordingly he requests the King’s leave to try 
the case, calling his attention to the facts under which he, a 
subject, was about to sit in judgment on his sovereign. The 
King, who was present by previous concert, replies that he 
accepts him for fis judge, and orders him to make the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury his assessor. Warham, who is also 
present, accepts the office. Wolsey then chooses Gardiner 
and Claiburgh as his scribes, and Alan, Bennett, and Croke as 
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witnesses. He then proceeds to state the case as against the 
King, laying stress upon the fact that the previous marriage had 
been consummated. The King answers, and appoints Bell as 
his proctor, and Wolman as promoter of the suit, and the court 
was adjourned till May 26. On that day the court again sat, 
and the original bull of dispensation, with the expression 
foran consummavissetis, was read; after which, Wolman rose to 
ask for time to be given him to allege what could be said 
against it. Accordingly, on the 3lst of May, Wolman brings 
forward all the objections which could be urged, which were 
exactly the same as those which appear over and over again in 
the course of the correspondence which took place, and in the 
allegations which were made both at the legatine court in 
England and before Clement and the cardinals at Rome. 
Amongst them are, the matter being of Divine obligation and 
therefore indispensable by the Pope’s authority, the insufficiency 
of the reasons alleged in the bull, the death of the Spanish king 
and queen before the bull was executed, and the protestation 
against the marriage which Henry, then Prince of Wales, had 
been obliged to make at the age of fourteen. The document, 
which consists of twenty-two folios, is imperfect, and appears 
never to have been completed, as it ends on the middle of a 
page and in the middle of a sentence, and apparently in the 
middle of Bell’s reply. This is the earliest intimation of the 
divorce that is to be met with in the State Papers now ex- 
isting, and it is much to be regretted that its mutilated and 
imperfect state leaves us much in the dark as to what the 
object of the trial was. It can only be conjectured that the 
purpose was to determine that there was a primd facie case 
to be referred to the Pope, with the view of inducing him to 
pronounce against the validity of Pope Julius’ dispensation. 
And Wolsey had probably little doubt, in the spring of 1527, 
that Clement VII. would consent to his own view of the 
case. Wolsey was at first a most sincere favourer of the 
divorce, for he little imagined how the matter would issue, 
though he must have been fully aware of his master’s 
passion for Anne Boleyn. There were doubts and difficulties 
enough in the matter to make a very plausible case for a 
divorce ; and as a dispensation for this particular class of 
affinity was almost unprecedented, it is possible even Wolsey 
may have persuaded himself that such a method of proceeding 
exceeded even the powers of the Supreme Pontiff. He most 
likely thought that the fancy for Anne Boleyn would pass 
away when, as was almost certain to be the case, she had, 
like her elder sister, fallen a victim to the King’s lust, and been 
discarded, her guilty compliance with the King’s desires being 
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rewarded with the hand of some nobleman or gentleman of the 
court ; and he would contrive to cement the alliance of France 
and England by marrying the King to a French princess, who 
should be young enough to give him reliable hope of a male 
heir to the throne, in place of the Princess Mary, the only 
survivor of all the children of Catharine of Arragon. 

From this point the story has been told by Burnet and Strype, 
or perhaps we should say the records from which the history 
may be learned have been printed by these historians; for un- 
questionably they do not represent the facts of the case as they 
inight have been gathered from their own selection of documents. 
Still we cannot, in the short space of a review, undertake to 
rectify the mistakes of these writers. And our readers may, if 
they like, take for granted that the accounts usually given of the 
transactions of the year 1528 are upon the whole correct. In 
a very brief epitome we may say that the King sent Wolsey into 
France to get rid of him, and got a dispensation drawn up at 
home by Foxe, acting for the first time without his prime minis- 
ter’s confidence. This dispensation was sent to Rome for the 
Pope to sign, and it was so drawn up as to cover every defect in 
the case pronouncing against the validity of the first marriage 
with Catharine, Arthur's widow, but allowing and sanctioning 
any other marriage that the King should choose to contract with 
any other woman in the same degree of affinity. with Catharine, 
again specially excepting the particular case of the marriage 
which had taken place with the full sanction of the Pope’s pre- 
decessor, Julius the Second. Of course Clement was too wise 
to sign any document of this kind, even if he had not known 
that it was drawn up without Wolsey’s consent. It was only 
upon his return from France that the Cardinal became aware that 
his master’s purpose was unalterable, and that, finding he could 
not persuade Anne Boleyn to be his mistress, he had determined 
on making her his queen. Finding how matters were going, 
Wolsey threw all his energies into the accomplishment of 
Henry’s plan, perhaps still hoping against hope that the divorce 
from Catharine might still be effected without the affair issuing 
in a marriage with Anne Boleyn. Catharine was his irrecon- 
cilable enemy. For a brief interval Anne was his friend. * His 
first idea was to get the papal power, as far as England was 
concerned, entirely into his own hands by the Pope’s deputing 
to him all authority over ecclesiastical causes, without any appeal 
in the last instance to himself, during the captivity under which 
he was suffering at the close of the year 1527. But the plan 
was entirely deranged by the Pope’s unexpected escape in the 
winter of that year. No sooner was he set at liberty than the 
English envoys, in February 1528, paid him a visit at Orvieto, 
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asking his assent to a dispensation pretty much of the same pur- 
port as had been sent for his approval, as well as to another docu- 
ment declaring that the Levitical prohibition of marriage with a 
brother’s widow was matter of Divine command which no pope 
had power to dispense with. The Pope would have been glad of 
any means of getting out of the difficulty he felt. The embar- 
rassment was, that he must offend either the King of England 
or the Emperor Charles V., who was nephew of Catharine of 
Arragon. He would have been willing enough for Henry to have 
married Anne, and then to have decided upon appeal whether the 
firstor the second marriage was legitimate; but this was a risk that, 
for whatever reason, the King or Anne Boleyn, or both perhaps, 
were unwilling to run. And Wolsey must have seen at a very 
early stage of the proceedings that under any other mode of 
action the trial might be, and probably would be, protracted for 
many years. And his only hope at first was in the prebable 
frailty of Anne Boleyn, who, however, steadily disappointed 
his expectations, for at least two years. There were evident 
difficulties encircling the case of the divorce he so much 
wished should be attempted in favour of a French princess; but 
he knew that the King’s passion for Anne Boleyn would not 
brook delay, and he feared with reason what the result might be 
if he should fail, or seem to fail, in his negotiations with Clement 
for this purpose. 

Negotiations with the Pope were protracted over several 
months, and at last, early in the summer of 1528, Fox_returned 
with the commissions which empowered Wolsey to decide as ta 
the validity of Julius’ dispensation. Everything seemed favour- 
able. But Wolsey began to be alarmed at the extent of the 
power committed to him by the Pope, and shrank from the 
responsibility of deciding a case in the contrary sense to that 
which his conscience told him ought in all probability to be the 
issue. 

Moreover it was a gloomy prospect for him, if he should 
succeed in placing Anne upon the throne, for her friends and 
connexions were all his enemies, and it was doubtful at first how 
long he could retain the real or pretended affection with which 
he was for a few months greeted by the crafty woman whose 
game he was playing. He sent again, therefore, to Rome, 
requesting another cardinal to be united with him on the com- 
mission to try the case, and earnestly urging upon the Pope to 
send a Decretal Bull deciding upon the illegality of the marriage 
with Catharine, supposing it to be presumptively proved that the 

revious marriage with Prince Arthur had been consummated. 
his would leave to the legates the comparatively light and easy 
labour of deciding upon the fact, and throw all the burden of 
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the case upon the Pope’s shoulders. The bull was sent by the 
hands of the new legate, Campeggio. But Clement never meant 
it to be acted on. The wary Pope had done all he could to 
reinstate Wolsey in his master’s affections, but he intended that 
the Decretal should be a dead letter, and he took the precaution 
of committing it to Campeggio’s hands, who was to burn it as 
soon as he had read it to the King. 

But the Pope had taken other precautions. He ordered 
Campeggio to proceed slowly on his journey, to protract the 
cause as much as he could when he came to England, and then 
not to give judgment without first consulting him. In point of 
fact it was intended, and Campeggio knew this during the whole 
trial, that the sittings should be delayed till the vacation, when 
no cause could legally be decided. 

He reached England in October 1528, and very soon after- 
wards the Queen produced the celebrated breve, the authenticity 
of which has been so much questioned. It changed the whole 
aspect of the business. ‘The principal difficulties in the bull 
were all evaded, and whether the breve was genuine or 
fictitious it had at least to be pronounced one or the other before 
judgment could finally be given. The trial did not begin till 
the end of May 1529. It was continued for nearly two months, 
and then, according to the forms of the Roman Court, was ad- 
journed till October. And from this time forward, with but one 
slight vacillation towards his favourite minister, Anne Boleyn 
held the King tightly bound by his promise never again to listen 
to Wolsey’s advice. We pass over the fall and death of Wolsey, 
as he is no longer connected in any way with the case of the 
divorce. 

It was very soon after the adjournment of the court that the 
King began to bestir himself to get the opinions of the Univer- 
sities recorded in his favour. The object of this was not in the 
first instance to act in opposition to the Pope, for Henry was 
unwilling to do this till the last extremity should arise, though it 
is plain that he very early in the transactions with Rome con- 
templated the possibility of this issue, and even ventured signi- 
ficantly to hint to Clement what course he might eventually be 
forced to adopt, if he could not gain his wishes with the consent 
of the papal court. It is here that Cranmer first appears in the 
history. We shall not repeat here the story of his early life, or 
discuss the strange circumstances of his quitting a fellowship at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, for the sake of marrying a woman 
who lived at a pot-house opposite his college. We are not 
concerned.with him till August 1529, the middle of the long 
vacation, after the adjournment of the legatine court by Cam- 
peggio. It is said that, falling in accidentally with Fox and 
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Gardiner, he gave his opinion that the best way to find out the 
truth and solve the difficulty as to the lawfulness of the marriage 
with a brother’s widow was to consult the opinions of the learned, 
and especially to obtain the judgment of the Universities of 
Christendom. Historians who have told the story have mostly 
taken it for granted that Cranmer’s meaning was, that the trial 
would go on for years, and perhaps never be decided, owing to 
the multitude of appeals that might be made, and the manifest 
unwillingnéss of the Pope to decide the case, one way or the 
other. ‘They suppose, moreover, that the suggestion made to 
the King was to act upon the concurrent testimony of the Uni- 
versities, if they could be got to agree that the marriage with a 
brother’s widow was matter of absolute prohibition and indis- 
pensable by any human authority. But it is plain that the King 
collected the opinions of foreign theologians and canonists, in the 
first instance, rather with the view of fortifying the Pope than 
in any sense intending to oppose him. Be this as it may, 
Cranmer was at oncé taken into the King’s favour, and intrusted 
to get a book ready with all the arguments in favour of the 
King’s case that could be put together. And by way of keeping 
up a constant communication with him, he was placed as chaplain 
in the family of Sir Thomas Boleyn, the father of the lady who 
it was now determined to place somehow or other in the Queen’s 
lace. 

The work which he wrote has been singularly overlooked 
by historians, Considering the light it throws on Cranmer’s 
character, Lingard’s passing it by unnoticed is very remarkable, 
for he onesie knew of its existence, as Burnet and Strype 
both make mention of it, and the former actually printed the 
headings of its chapters in one of his documents appended to the 
‘History of the Reformation.’ It is certain, however, that Burnet 
never took the trouble to read the volume through, as indeed he 
seldom seems to have read anything that makes against what he 
wanted to prove. The book itself, which we hope some day to 
see printed, furnishes the most conclusive evidence, not so much 
of the incestuous nature of the marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
by reason of Henry’s previous criminal intrigue with her sister, 
Mary Boleyn, which is abundantly proved from other sources, 
but, what is very important, that Cranmer knew of this dis- 
graceful fact, and had set himself the task of proving that it 
did not affect the case for the divorce. The most elaborate 
part of the work, indeed the only part in which any argu- 
mentative power is displayed, is devoted to the proof of the 
proposition that ‘affinity is caused solely by tha marriage 
‘contract as distinguished from the conjugal act, and not by 
‘any illicit intercourse with the sister of the woman married.’ 
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We cannot afford space for a long account of this pamphlet ; 
but the following extract will give the best idea that a short 
paper can give of its contents :— 


‘Hine nec Romanus Pontifex neque tota simul ecclesia verum cognatum et 
affinem eflicere possunt qui non est, nec illum destituere qui a Deo et a natura 
constitutus est; cum jure hujusmodi jura sanguinis et nature sunt, qux 
humand ope mutari variarique nequeunt. De ea vero affinitate que sanctione 
ecclesiasticA solum inventa est, secus; sive cum uxoris sorore aut filid seu 
matre ex illegitimo coitu fuerit orta, que proculdubio naturali et divino jure 
nullo quovis modo impedit, sed humano solum, ne matrimonium contrahatur, et 
contractum dissolvit.’ 


No sooner was the course of consulting the Universities de- 
termined on, than Dr. Richard Croke, Stokesley, bishop elect 
of London (Tunstall having been translated from Late to 
Durham), and others, are sent off to obtain the favourable 
opinions of the Universities. Fox was sent to Paris, where, in 
conjunction with Reginald Pole (then a young man, afterwards, 
in Mary’s reign, the celebrated Cardinal Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), he exerted himself to bias the theologians and canonists 
of the University in the King’s favour. We regret to have to 
chronicle a transaction which throws a dark shade on the 
character of Pole. There is no appearance in his own writings 
or in any published documents that we have ever seen, that he 
ever regarded the project of the divorce with any other feeling 
than that of intense abhorrence. It seems agreed on all hands 
that he left England in the autumn of 1530, on purpose to 
avoid being consulted on that affair, and that he arrived in 
Paris in the beginning of October, where the ostensible reason 
for his residence was the desire to see France, and prosecute his 
studies in Italy, just as he had before done at Padua, where an 
allowance had been made him by the King out of the ex- 
chequer for the express purpose. But whatever may have 
been his reasons for retiring from England, he was not suffered 
to remain in quiet at Paris, for soon afterwards a commission 
reached him from the King to use his utmost endeavours to 
procure a favourable judgment from the University of Paris 
for his divorce from Catharine. Stokesley had been accom- 
panied to Paris by Lord Rochford, Anne Boleyn’s brother, her 
father having recently been made Earl of Wiltshire, and in 
January 1530 he had written home (State Papers, vii. 229) 
to say that they had secured the services of the Dean of 
the Faculty ; and if the French king or the Premier President 
Lysott could be induced to interfere, they should be pretty sure 
of the decision of the University of Paris. There was much 
opposition from Beda and others. From Pole’s own account of 
the affair, written some years afterwards, it would appear that 
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he had always regarded the question of the divorce with abhor- 
rence, but unfortunately for his reputation there still exist two 
letters written by himself, both signed by his own hand, and 
one entirely in his handwriting, which prove that he took an 
active part in procuring the adhesion of the doctors of the 
University of Paris to the King’s cause. The earliest decree 
that had been made by a foreign University in the King’s 
favour, was that of Orleans, which had been secured on the 5th 
f April, 1530. The date 1529, which led Collier into so 
absurd a mistake, is on the instrument, but it means 1530, as 
the University of Orleans computed their new year to begin on 
Easter Day, which fell in 1530 a few days later. There is no 
record to show who obtained the decree at Orleans, but it seems 

robable that this mission was entrusted to Dr. Nicholas 
Wotton, afterwards Dean of Canterbury and York: It is at 
Teast cértain that he was at Orleans more than two months 
afterwards, endeavouring to provide for the possible exceptions 
that might yet be made to the marriage with Anne Boleyn, on 
the score of the previous connexion of the King with her sister 
Mary, and to the divorce from Catharine of Arragon on the 
plea of her marriage with Arthur never having been consum- 
mated. Fox was at that time, June 29, at Paris, managing 
the doctors of theology there, whilst Wotton was acting under 
his instructions at Orleans, representing the King’s case with 
both its awkward features under fictitious names. Scarcely 
any part of this history has survived: but the few documents 
that exist are on that account the more valuable. 

Fox, however, was not working alone at Paris. The fol- 
lowing letters signed in Pole’s own hand (alas! that we should 
have to chronicle them) prove that he at this time was working 
for the King. We fully believe that it was only a temporary 
fit, and that he very soon repented of his error, and took the 
other side. But we confess we are scarcely ‘able to reconcile 
his letters, which appear in print now for the first time, with his 
own asseverations. He does not indeed absolutely say that he 
never took part in it; perhaps the language he uses in the ‘ De 
Unitate Ecclesie’ is consistent with it, but at least he in that 
work makes no acknowledgment that he was ever in the 
wrong, such as would be intelligible to the world at large. 
The best defence that can be made for him is that he could not 
have meant in this to deceive the King, inasmuch as he must 
have known Henry had ample means of exposing the deception, 
if any such had been intended. 

Our readers may judge for themselves, from reading the 
letters, which are as follow :— 
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Original Letter from REGINALD POLE to the King, sent by Fox 
Strom Paris, after the seal was affixed to the determination of the 
Divines in the University of Paris, July 7, 1530.—REcorD 
OFFICE. . 

‘ Pleaseth it your highness to be advertised, that the deter- 
mination and conclusion of the divines in this University in 
your great matter achevyd and dyvysed according to your 
desired purpose, upon Saturday last past, the sealing of the 
same hath been protracte unto this day; nor never could be 
obtained afore, for any soliciting of our parte that were your 
agents here; which never ceased to labor all that lay in us for 
the expedition of it, both with the primeyr president, and with all 
such as we thought might in any part further or aid us therein. 
But what difficulties and stops hath been to let the obtaining 
of the seal of the University, notwithstanding the conclusion 
and determination passed and agreed unto by the more part of 
the faculty afore, by the reason of such opposition as the ad- 
versary part hath made, senythe the time the conclusion was 
finished, and divers other ways excogitate by them to embecyll 
the hole determination, that it should not take effect, nor go 
forth in that same form as it was concluded; it may please your 
grace to be advertised of this bearer Mr. Fox, who with his 
prudence, diligence and great exercise in the cause hath most 
holpe to resist all these crafts and inventions of the adversaries, 
and to bring it to that point as your most desired purpose hath 
been to have it, and most according to the hope that I had of 
him at the beginning and first breaking of the matter amongst 
the faculty here; when I, somewhat fearing and forseeing such 
contentions, altercations and empeschments as by most lykelode 
might ensue, did give your grace advertisement how necessary I 
thought it was of Mr. Fox presence. And whereas I was in- 
formed first by Mr. Lupsett and afterward by Mr. Fox how it 
standeth with y™ grace pleasure, considering my fervent desire 
therein that, your matter once achieved and brought to a final 
conclusion in this University, I should repair to your presence, 
y™ grace could not grant me at this time a petition more com- 
fortable unto me. And so, making what convenient speed I 
may, my trust is shortly to wait upon y" highness. Thus Jesu 
preserve your most noble grace to his pleasure and your most 
comfort and honour.—Written at Parys the 7th day of July.! 

‘By your grace’s most humble and faithful servant, 
‘RAYNOLD POLE.’ 


Endorsed: ‘RAYNOLD POooLe fo the Kina’s Masesty.’ 
And again : ‘ To the Kinc’s Hicuness, from Mr. RayNoLp POLe.’ 


1 There is also in the Record Office a copy of a letter from Francis to the 
President of the University of Paris, blaming the conduct of Beda in the assembly 
of Theologians, dated June 17, 1530. 
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Holograph Letter from REGINALD POLE to the KING, relating the 
arrival of the French King’s letter to the University of Paris, 
and promising speedy advertisement of all future occurrents, 
Written May 14, 1530.—ReEcorpD OFFICE. 


‘Pleaseth it your grace to be advertised, that even as I 
had written and sealed these other letters directed to -your 
grace ready to give to the messenger, I was certified from 
Monsieur de Langes that there was a post arrived here which 
had brought all such letters from the French King to the Uni- 
versity, as Mr. Welsborne your grace’s orator had written to be 
sent by the last post that went with letters to your grace from 
the French court. So that now when as I write in my last 
letters to your grace what doubt both Monsieur de Langes and |! 
were, because the letters did not appear that your ambassador 
writ was both obtained and sent. Now we be satisfied on that 
behalf. And Monsieur de Langes sheweth me they be as 
effectuously written as could be devised for your grace purpose; 
insomuch that there is no other delay but the expectation of 
certain doctors which be chefe of your grace part and now 
absent but looked for surely to return within 5 days. And 
these ons arrived as the speed that be made in publishing your 
cause your grace shall be advertised from time to time. With 


the grace of God who prosperously preserve your grace in his 


— 
‘Written at Parys the 14th day of May. 


‘ Your faithful servant and scolar, 


‘Raynotp POoLsg.’ 
Endorsed: ‘RAYNOLD Pots fo the Kino’s MAJEsty.’ 
And again: ‘RK. Powk to the Kine’s HIGHNEss.’ 


It was not a matter of consultation whether the case should be 
decided, one way or the other; but the instructions issued to 
the agents, as is plain from all the letters preserved on the 
subject, were to procure favourable opinions and do the thing as 
cheaply as possible. . Till the appearance of the seventh volume of 
the State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII. only two of a whole 
volume of letters from and to Croke preserved in the Cotton Collec- 
tion had ever been printed. One of these was printed by Burnet for 
the express purpose of proving that Croke did not bribe the canon- 
ists and theologians of the Italian Universities. It is probable that 
Burnet was honest in his quotation, as far as a man can be called 
honest whose inveterate prejudices prevent him from seeing more 
than one side of a question. Indeed the passage on which the 
historian of the Reformation lays so much stress, if taken by 
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itself, at first sight seems to favour his hypothesis, viz. that the 
consultation was entirely fair and above-board, and that those 
who asked and those who gave opinions were alike above offering 
and taking bribes. Croke states that up to a certain point of 
time he had never spent one farthing on an opinion till he had 
obtained it favourable to the King. ‘And no doubt what he said 
was perfectly true; but he was not vindicating himself from the 
charge of bribery, but defending himself from the imputation of 
extravagance when he was writing to the King, imploring him 
for money to allow him to prosecute his cause successfully. 
Croke no doubt economised to the utmost the paltry sums which 
were committed to his management. Part of his journal still 
survives, and every part of it bears witness to the fact that he 
did not travel about with any supernumerary attendants, as well 
as to the zeal with which he forwarded the King’s wishes to the 
utmost of his power. He started from England late in the 
autumn of 1529 and managed to cross Mont Cenis and to reach 
Genoa with no worse accident than nearly breaking his arm by 
a fall from the mare he was riding. His route may be traced 
almost from day to day, in spite of the damage which the volume 
has sustained from the fire which destroyed and partially injured 
so many of the volumes of this magnificent collection. But 
there is nothing that needs special notice till we find him at 
Venice in the beginning of January 1530. Here the language 
in which the Journal is written suddenly changes from English 
into Latin. ‘There is little to notice except that the Latinity 
and the spelling are perhaps inferior to the run of ecclesiastical 
Latin of the period. Probably few even at that day would have 
written co for et as the dative case of the pronouns. However, 
we are not concerned with this at present. What is more to our 
present point is, that the Journal on the 16th of February, 1530, 
contains the following entry: ‘Item Priori Sancti Joannis et Pauli 
‘ad seribendum pro causd, et ad conducendum alios, quindecim 
‘scuta.’ ‘That is to say fifteen crowns, were given beforehand as 
a bribe, or if the reader pleases, an honorarium, to the prior of 
the Convent of S. John and 8. Paul at Venice to write on 
the King’s side and to hire others todo the same. The remark- 
able fact of the transaction is the smallness of the sum; but 
this of course is accounted for by the supposition that it was a 
first instalment, to be supplemented by a further payment as the 
other opinions and subscriptions came in. At any rate the passage 
disposes once for all of the allegation that the King did not 
obtain opinions by means of bribery. 

It seems scarcely worth while to quote from the same diary, 
after an interval of seven weeks : ‘Jtem Joanni Marino, ministri 
‘ordinis Minorum, pro causd regid die 12 Aprilis viginti scuta,’ 
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And again : ‘Jn totwm scutos septuaginta novem : et seuta fratris 
‘ Francisei et fratris Thome dabantur ipsis ut conducerent alios.’ 

How Father Francis used his portion of the seventy-nine crowns 
may be gathered from the following extract from a letter written 
by him to Crocino, a Milanese canonist. After stating to him 
that he is to pay in the usual way to lawyers who are consulted 
in a case, he adds: ‘I am not willing, however, to give money to 
‘ those who think that the Pope can dispense in this case; but 
‘ only to those who are of the contrary opinion, and who agree 
‘ with my treatise which I send to you, telling you that I have 
‘ another copy, to which eight theologians have subscribed their 
‘ names up to the present time. The opinion I have advocated 
‘in my treatise is, that the Levitical law stands unaltered and 
‘ unalterable, but that the law of Deuteronomy was provisional, 
‘ neither to be observed now by Christians nor even by Jews, 
‘as their own Talmud has determined. For this purpose I send 
‘ John Mari with 20 crowns as a first instalment. If you spend 
‘ more I will speedily reimburse you.’ This letter was written 
on the 9th of May, 1530, and a copy of part of it has been 
preserved in Croke’s own hand. 

Up to this time the case had been, for the most part, kept 
secret. Those who were consulted were not supposed to know 
that it was the cause of the King of England. Now, however, a 
new and very explicit set of instructions was issued. Three 
copies of this important document are still in existence, two in 
the Record Office and one in the Museum. The opinions did 
not come in fast enough, and the theologians of the Italian 
Universities did not care to give a judgment in favour of an 
hypothesis when they did not see any substantial advantage 
looming in the distant future. It was determined to make a 
simultaneous attack upon the English and foreign Universities ; 
Gardiner and Fox were sent to Cambridge, and Longland and 
Bell to Oxford. - 
- The instructions now issued were to the effect that as many 
names as possible should be obtained for the King, the whole 
_ case with its difficulties being exposed. Francesco Georgio was to 
be made use of in gaining others, for his fidelity seems at this time 
to have approved itself to the King. The Bishop of Verona and 
Archbishop of Chieti (afterwards Paul TV.) were éspecially to be 
won, if possible, and ample rewards to be promised in his Majesty’s 
name to make men more zealous in his cause. It is unfortunate 
that the actual instructions issued cannot be found, but Croke’s 
account of them, headed with his own description, viz. ‘Z’enor 
literarum regiarum, shows what the contents were as plainly 
—— and more briefly, than the original would have done. 

rom the conclusion of these instructions, it is plain that the 
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Venetian ambassador in London had been made to write to the 
Doge begging the favour of his good offices in the King’s cause. 
By this time Campeggio had arrived in Italy after his abrupt 
dismissal from~the English Court. He appears to have been 
aware of what was going on, and to have counteracted their 
proceedings to so great an extent that the minister of the Grey 
Friars felt himself bound to restore to Father Francis the ten 
crowns that had been given him to secure the assent of twenty 
of the friars. Certainly the cheapness with which the friars sold 
their opinions is very marvellous. It is evident Croke was 
already beginning to suspect Italian craft, and was chary of 
giving out more information about the case than was absolutely 
necessary. But of Father Francesco Georgio he as yet enter- 
tained no suspicion. He was acting under the directions of 
Ghinucci, bishop of Worcester, who was with the Pope, and in 
concert with Stokesley, elect of London, who was travelling in 
the north of Italy with the same view of acquiring additional 
subscriptions on the King’s side. No fault could be found with 
Croke’s diligence ; in one of his letters he appears to have begun 
to suspect the friar Francesco Georgio of playing a double game, 
and remonstrates with him on the slackness with which the 
names came in, reminding him that hitherto all names had been 
kept secret, and that therefore though he was, as he well knew, 
working for a prince whose learning was equalled by his munifi- 
cence, he would always, if questioned as to the matter, be able 
to reply that he did not know whose case he had been giving an 
opinion upon, or that it was in the cause of a king he had been 
exerting himself. The King himself laboured hard. He himself 
wrote to some of the divines to urge them on. The reply of San 
Pagnino to one of these letters is still extant, and perhaps this is 
not a single case in which a friar throws himself entirely into 
the King’s cause, and inveighs against the Pope in a manner 
which, if it does not represent his real sentiments, at least shows 
what he wished the King to believe were his sentiments. 
Campeggio was now known, or suspected to be, an open enemy 
to the King’s cause ; he had never espoused it warmly, and in 
all probability knew that its decision must now be very distant. 
To supply his place, and to thwart the opposition that the 
King was pretty sure he would raise to the speedy decision of 
the case in the College of Cardinals, Henry was now anxious 
to secure some one cardinal; and accordingly wrote, over and 
over again, to the Pope, entreating that a cardinal’s hat might 
be given to the Bishop of Worcester, at that time ambassador 
at Rome ; and, if possible, also to John Cassali, the brother of 
Sir Gregory, both of whom, as yet, the King implicitly trusted. 
And here we may, by the way, caution our readers against 
NO. CXL.—N.S. iS} 
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placing any reliance on M. Theiner’s headings placed before the 
documents which he has printed from the Vatican Collection. 
This editor must have been wholly unacquainted with the 
history of the proceedings in the matter of the divorce ; and, 
indeed, does not appear to have learned as much as his own 
documents would have told him. He speaks of the King’s 
request as if he wanted the promotion of Sir Gregory Cassali, 
a mere layman, of whom it was never pretended that he was in 
any sort of ecclesiastical orders—whereas it was the brother John, 
an ecclesiastic, Bishop of Belluno, English minister at Venice, 
and Prothonotary at Rome, for whom the cardinalate was asked. 
Lest other mistakes should arise, we may as well state here that 
“there were four brothers of the family da Casale, whom we call 
Cassali in deference to the usual English practice, who were all 
more or less concerned in furthering the King’s wishes. These 
were, Sir Gregory, John, bishop of Belluno, Paul, and Francis. 
Besides these, there were two cousins, Vincent and Sir Andrew, 
who both appear occasionally in the course of the transactions ; 
but all readers of Burnet and Strype know that Sir Gregory 
was the most important member of the family, as, indeed, may 
be judged from Wolsey having addressed so many letters to him 
on the subject of the divorce. 

3efore we proceed it may be as well just to notice the method 
used in procuring the sentence of the English Universities, 
especially as Burnet has much misrepresented the case both at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Of the proceedings at Oxford he 
appears, when he published the first part of his History, to 
have been quite ignorant. He had, however, seen one letter 
addressed to the King by Gardiner and Fox, who had been 
sent to Cambridge. This he printed, and gave a tolerable 
account of the first part of it in the text of his History, but 
omitted to notice that they managed to get rid from the House, 
in some way or other, of the opponents of the grace, and then 
got it passed by a bare majority. The grace was, that the 
decision should be referred to twenty-nine members of the 
House. Accordingly twenty-nine persons were fixed on, but 
the King’s messengers could not procure that a bare majority of 
the twenty-nine should suffice for the decision of the University. 
Could they have secured this, the whole matter was arranged, 
for they had sixteen on their side, as they very well knew. The 
names were all sent to the King, the sixteen being marked with 
the letter A, meaning, probably, approbaatium, and against four 
others was written the note de istis bene speratur. At the end 
of the list is added the following :—‘ Your highness may 
‘perceive by the notes, that we are already sure of as many 
‘as be requisite, wanting only three, and we have good -hope 
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‘of four; of which four, if we get two and obtain another to 
‘be absent, it is sufficient for our purpose.’ That is to say, 
they had already sixteen, which with two more would make 
eighteen, and one being absent would reduce the number to 
twenty-eight. It appears, therefore, that to make the arith- 
metical computation quite correct, they were obliged to take 
the nearest number under twenty-eight that was divisible by 
three, as eighteen is really two-thirds of twenty-seven, and not 
of twenty-eight. 

Thirty years afterwards Burnet published another document, 
which has also been since printed by Dr. Lamb from the MSS. 
at Corpus Christi College ; but Burnet omits to notice that the 
King states in his letter to the University that he had several 
opinions in his favour from clerks both at home and abroad. 
These are the separate conclusions of individual friars sent home 
from Italy by Croke ; and with them it was sought to overawe 
the Universities at home, just as afterwards the decisions of 
Oxford and Cambridge were used to influence the sentences of 
the foreign universities. 

We wish we could explain the arithmetical difficulty better. 
It seems more probable that thirty is the number fixed upon at 
Cambridge, as it was afterwards at Oxford, and that twenty is 
the two-thirds that they were bound to obtain. It is obvious 
to conjecture, that out of Gardiner’s list one name has been 
omitted which ought to have had ‘A’ before it ; and on looking 
over the numbers and names given in Burnet’s third part, we 
observe one is spoken of with the name Symon Mathew. Now 
if a comma is inserted between them, and we suppose that 
Gardiner, in the hurry of writing, omitted in his catalogue the 
latter name, which would have had an A before it as indicating 
his approval, we should then have a list of seventeen approving, 
which with two additions would make nineteen; and though 
nineteen could not count for two-thirds of thirty, yet it might 
be allowed to represent two-thirds of twenty-nine, it being 
more than two-thirds of twenty-eight. We have unfortunately 
no record to prove whether they obtained more than the nine- 
teen, but it is extremely probable that they did. What we are 
concerned to show now is, that it was not a free determination 
of the University, but one which the King was fully resolved 
beforehand to extort, and which he succeeded in extorting. 
From Dr. Buckmaster’s (the Vice-chancellor) private account of 
his interview with the King, which appears in a letter he wrote 
to Dr, Edmunds, the Head of Peterhouse, of which he himself 
was at that time Fellow, it seems the King was displeased that 
the University had not also decided the Pope’s inability to dis- 
pense in such a case of marriage with a deceased brother’s widow. 

82 
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The answer thus given by Cambridge was urged as a reason 
why Oxford should be prompt in deciding after the same fashion. 
Gardiner was kept at court, but Fox was despatched with 
the Bishop of Lincoln to Oxford. Dr. Bell had been sent a 
few days beforeto™ prepare the way; and on the 15th of 
March, Warham, at that time Chancellor of the University, 
wrote, advising them to choose thirty members of Convocation 
to decide in behalf of the University. Accordingly, about the 
beginning of April it was decided that a majority of thirty- 
three persons selected from the doctors and masters should 
decide in behalf of the University. But no specification was 
here made that a majority of two-thirds would be necessary to 
‘carry the matter through. Anthony Wood gives a complete and 
most accurate account of thé transaction, which he abridged from 
the archives at Oxford, and inserts at length the decree of the 
University, which is dated April 8, 1530, but does not tell 
us by what majority the matter was decided. The Oxford 
decree had however inserted, exactly as the Cambridge decision 
had, the important words, which were omitted in the King’s 
question, and which make so wide a difference in a proper 
estimate uf the case—namely, cognitam a priore viro per carnalem 
copulam. 

It is remarkable that the original of neither of these de- 
cisions exists. Copies of them were sent abroad to influence 
foreign universities. We have scarcely any intelligence of the 
method in which the opinion of the French divines and 
canonists was obtained. The results were, that Orleans gave 
its adhesion to the King’s side April 5, the canonists of Angers 
on May 7, the canonists of Paris May 23, the University of 
Bruges June 10, and that of Toulouse October 1. Stokesley, 
bishop elect of London, was the principal person employed 
in France. He was sent with George Boleyn, Anne’s brother, 
to the court of France, withthe special object in view to 
collect opinions in the King’s favour, as early as December 
1529. On the 16th of January, Stokesley wrote from Paris to 
Lord Wiltshire, Anne’s father, an account of the method he had 
uséd in silencing those who were of a contrary opinion, and 
inducing others to agree with the King’s views. On the 18th 
of May, Anne Boleyn’s father informed the King that Francis 
would do all in his power to further his wishes in the great 
matter, as the newly-projected marriage was now commonly 
designated. The French universities were influenced in all 
probability by the known wishes of the court, and probably by 
the solicitations of the Bishop of Bayonne, who had heartily 
adopted the King’s side ; but on the same day that the canonists 
of Angers decreed in favour of the divorce, supposing the 
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marriage had been completed, the canonists determined that 
there was no law, either natural or divine, upon the subject, 
even if the first marriage had been consummated, and that 
therefore the Pope had full power to dispense. The decisions 
of the French universities, which were afterwards printed by 
the King and published, are nearly all given on the same 
supposition. The greatest difficulty was experienced at Paris. 
Here the matter was hotly debated for two months, from 
June 8 to August 14. The question was put to the 
vote several times, and only on one occasion was the decision 
given in the King’s favour. This was on the 2d of July, when 
they contrived to secure a majority of sixteen voices. This 
decree, however, was entered in the acts of the University, 
and to prevent its being abrogated the register was carried 
away by the Bishop of Senlis. It was at once transmitted to 
England, and appeared in the King’s book. In Italy Croke 
was more successful; and it is of this mission of Croke’s that 
we have a full and particular account given by himself, which 
Protestant writers have not cared to dive too deeply into. 
Burnet printed one letter in proof that the divines of Italy 
were not bribed, and Strype printed another which proved that 
they were—a proof, however, that Strype seems to have been 
unable to understand. Collier isa little more fair, and having no 
strong bias either one way or the other, gives the evidence such 
as he knew it on both sides—quoting Cavendish, who speaks of 
this decision having cost immense sunis Of money. This is a 
mistake as far as the greatness of the sum is concerned, for 
Croke was kept very short of money, whether for his own 
expenses or for bribing the divines and canonists of Italy. 

We may now proceed with the history of the proceedings in 
Italy, premising only that the whole account is derived from un- 
published letters either written by Croke or from letters pre- 
served by him in his own handwriting, which he received from 
his colleagues and from the friars of North Italy. From these 
it appears that early in 1530 he had engaged one Francesco 
Georgio, who through various agents procured the separate 
subscriptions of theologians at Venice and Milan, and elsewhere, 
in the King’s favour. His instructions appear to have been to 
pey money to any who would sign a paper declaring that the 

ope could not dispense in this case, but carefully to avoid 
expending anything on any one of whom he was not quite sure 
. beforehand. The original instructions from home were that 
theologians were to be urged to declare that the prohibition 
was de jure divino indispensabili, and that canonists, if more 
could not be obtained from them, were to assert at least that 
it was de jure divino. 
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Croke worked very hard, and procured about a hundred 
separate subscriptions, which he sent home to the King. 
Moreover, he set several friars, and amongst them a con- 
verted Jew, to explain the case, both of the Levitical prohi- 
bition and the Deuteronomical injunction. The chief difficulty, 
of course, was to insist upon the binding nature of the Levitical 
law, and yet to decline being bound by the special provision in 
Deuteronomy for the particular case of the childless widow of a 
brother. If the letter of Scripture was to be followed— which, 
however, was a course which had hardly yet commended itself 
to Protestants abroad, and would be likely to find little favour 
at home—the King was in inextricable difficulties. If Church 
authority was to settle the question, the case seemed amply 
provided for by the dispensation which had been granted by 
Julius IJ. Under these circumstances, the best plan was to 
have as many opinions of the learned, got together in whatever 
way, to deny the Pope’s power to dispense in the case. The 
deceit with which the affair was managed may be judged by a 
letter of Croke’s to Francesco Georgio, on the 16th of April, in 
which he complains of him as helping both sides, and expos- 
tulates on the ground that he knew the names of the parties 
had been specially concealed for his particular interest, that he 
might be enabled to say that he had not been aware that he 
was working on behalf of so powerful a prince. In the same 
letter he further urges him to get more subscriptions, on the 
very ground that three universities had already given in their 
adhesion. By this he must mean Cambridge, and Oxford, and 
Orleans, which had decided eleven days before. Meanwhile, 
Sir Gregory Cassali was running over the north of Italy, getting 
as many of the Dominican and Franciscan order as he could to 
subscribe. From Bologna he prepared to go to Faenza, thence to 
Rimini, whence he could send his brother Paul to San Severino, 
and himself would proceed to Ancona, and thence to Rome, 
taking care to be at each of these places at a time when a 
chapter of the order would be held, so as to secure as many 
votes as possible. But the agents had now begun to find out 
that it was necessary, both in the Papal States and in the 
parts of Italy under the dominion of Venice, to procure licence 
from the Pope and the Doge for daring to speak their minds freely. 
Accordingly, the Pope’s permission was first obtained. This was 
the most important, because it would probably decide the Vene- 
tian Council to give the like permission ; unless, indeed, fear of the . 
Emperor should induce them to hesitate. The Emperor, how- 
ever, was employing his own messengers in the same parts to 
collect opinions on the other side, and he plainly used intimi- 
dation with the Venetian Council, which induced them to act 
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very warily in the matter. And here we begin to gain important 
information from the Venetian documents referred to by Mr. 
Ilardy in the Appendix to his Report. From a letter of May 12, 
it appears that the King of England had already applied to the 
Council of Ten to allow their divines to speak freely on the 
subject of the divorce, and that the Emperor had applied to 
them in the opposite interest. Venice was, of course, not 
powerful enough to allow of their running any risk of offending 


either party. They wrote a letter to Dr. Dandolo, professor of 


law at Padua, highly commending Parisio for declining to give 
advice, and ordering him secretly to take care that no theolo- 
gian or canonist interfered on either side, seeing that the oppo- 
site side will be sure to consider themselves an aggrieved 
party ; but they were all to refuse separately, as of their own 
motion, and on the alleged plea that any interference on their 
part could not stand with their own individual interests. The 
letter concludes with an intimation to Francesco Georgio to 
abstain from giving advice. The letter passed the Council of 
Ten and Junta with one dissentient voice, viz. that of Francesco 
Georgio, the nephew of the friar who had already played so 
important a part in the matter. 

In the following month (June 21) Francesco Georgio wrote 
to the King, alluding to the disturbing influences that iad been 
at work, and stating that the Pope had sent for him to Rome, 
where he hoped to be no less useful to the King than he had 
been before. On the 9th of June, Sir Gregory Cassali wrote to 


the King that he had several signatures of theologians of 


Bologna, and should have had more if it had not been for the 
Emperor’s having first secured several Dominicans on his side. 
He had been detained a month longer at Bologna than he had 
expected, and now before he left he hoped to secure the deter- 
mination of the University with the seal affixed to it. And on 
the 13th, Stokesley wrote to say that he had it in his possession. 

The determination of Bologna was sent off to England, and 
was printed with the other decisions in the fall of the year, but 
it has no date. It was a valuable decision, because Bologna 
was in the Pope’s territory. But it was nothing but a forgery, 
composed by Pallavicini and signed by himself, and approved by 
four other friars. Meanwhile, the Pope had issued a breve, 
which in words permitted all to state their opinions, but it was 
couched in such terms as to preclude any very strong expres- 
sion in favour of the King. ‘Towards the ol of June Croke 
had procured 110 signatures, and advised the King that the 
Pope had sent for Father Francis to Rome. 

The last of the universities of Italy obtained during the 
summer was that of Padua, which gave its decision on, the 1st 
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of July. The King’s book was, however, kept open a little longer, 
the conclusions to be derived from the united opinions of the 
universities yet to be given having been in print for some 
months, and the whole book was not issued till after the decision 
_of Toulouse had been obtained. This bears date September 17. 
‘\But though the book was brought out in this imperfect state, 
because probably it was thought necessary that such evidence 
as the King could procure should be known before the meeting 
of Parliament, Croke and his fellows continued their labours 
through the whole of the year, and in so doing greatly annoyed 
the authorities at Venice, who did not care to offend either 
party, and whose timid attempts at neutrality represent them 
in a very absurd light. 

This is just the point which is so well illustrated in the 
Report whose title is placed at the head of this article. The 
Deputy Keeper has translated and printed at length the letter of 
the Council of Ten to Dr. Dandolo already referred to, and 
has given a brief account of ten other letters in the Venetian 
archives, mostly dated in June and July ; from which it appears 
that the refusal of the Venetians to allow the friars in their 
dominions to give counsel as to the questions put to them, gave 
great offence to the King, and that his ambassador, Stokesley, 
behaved with great rudeness at one of the interviews which he 
was permitted to hold with the Council. They at first wanted 
to throw the responsibility of the refusal on the friars them- 
selves, but at last the matter came before them directly in a letter 
which Henry had been advised by Croke and Stokesley to write to 
them, and they were obliged to give an answer one way or the 
other. The Venetian letters exactly fall in with, and fill up the 
gaps in Croke’s letters, which are scarcely intelligible without them. 

In bringing out the evidence for the extensive system of bribery 
practised by the King and his agents in Italy and France, it 
must not be supposed that our wish is to represent the other 
side as faultless and unimpeachable. On the contrary, precisely 
the same method was practised by the Emperor, and with more 
success, for he was less niggardly than Henry, not only dis- 
tributing money more freely, but also making much larger 
promises of Church preferment to those who could be induced 
to counsel on the Queen’s side. 

It appears that in all these negotiations to bribe the friars, 
Cranmer threw himself into the transaction very heartily. He 
was at Rome apparently in August, endeavouring to procure a 
breve from the Pope, allowing friars to give their opinion on 
either side, as it might happen. Clement, of course, knew very 
well what this meant, and evaded the demand; telling the 
agents to draw up the kind of breve they wanted. This was 
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done, and of course referred to a cardinal for approbation, and 
equally of course it was disapproved of, and altered in such a 
way that it no longer answered the King’s purpose. Never- 
theless, the English agents did not scruple to speak of the 
breve as if it gave complete authority to all men to speak freely 
of the Pope’s dispensing power; and Stokesley appears to have 
gone on till the end of November, procuring additional subscrip- 
tions of friars, and tampering with other universities. By the 
middle of September he had joined Croke at Boulogne, and was 
helping him to prevent the determination of that University, 
which ‘had been signed by only four or five divines, from being 
reversed. About this time a decision had been got from the 
University of Ferrara; but it does not appear to have reached 
England early enough for insertion in the King’s book; for 
Croke sent it off, September 29; so that it could not have 
arrived till about the 10th or 12th of October. After this he 
proceeded to work at Cremona, Milan, Mantua, and Pavia. 

We may, perhaps, recur to this subject at a future time. 
Meanwhile, we may remark that the intention in consulting the 
English universities was, in the first instance, that the King 
might have a lever wherewith to move the foreign universities ; 
and that the object of gaining the universities of Italy and 
France to his side, was not with the view of using them against | 
the Pope, but rather of fortifying the Pope in a ‘decision Ww hich | 
it was meant he should come to in favour of the King’s cause: 
or perhaps of intimidating him into pronouncing for the divorce. 
It is not possible to say exactly at what period Henry contem- 
plated the possibility of a final rupture with the See of Rome. 
It is certain that he early made an attempt to win the Lutherans 
to his side. But, as we have seen above, they at first were stre- 
nuously opposed to the measure; and the Duke_ of Saxony , 
whether in innocent simplicity or far-seeing p 
believing, or affecting only to believe, in the re of the 
King’s mnotives—wrote to him, saying that he had no doubt there 
were divines in his own country learned enough to be able to 
remove the conscientious scruple with which his Highness was 
afflicted. But though we may not be able to determine accu- 
rately the precise moment when the King made up his mind, 
that if he could not get what he wanted from the Pope he would 
get it in his own way, it is pretty clear that he felt little anxiety 
on the subject, because he believed he should eventually per- 
suade the Pope. And there was no hurry; for, as yet, there was 
no immediate expectation of an heir, whom it would be neces- 
sary to render legitimate by going through the nuptial ceremony 
before the birth took place. At first the King did not contem- 
plate the remote contingency of the Pope’s peremptorily deciding 
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against him; and he could afford, in the present state of his re- 


lations with Anne Boleyn, to bide his time. Before the end of 


1532 this aspect of affairs had changed ; and it then became ne- 
cessary to adopt prompt measures for solemnizing the marriage, 
and pronouncing the previous marriage invalid. So the Mar- 


chioness of Pembroke was married to the King on the 25th of 


January, 1533 ; and after an interval of little more than seven 
months the Princess Elizabeth was born. But in that interval 
some important events, bearing on the future succession, had 
taken place: (1) The opinions of the Universities of Paris and 
Orleans had been secured in justification of the King’s refusal to 
appear at the court of Rome, when cited by the Pope to answer 
the Queen’s appeal; (2) An Act had been passed early in the 
session of the Parliament that met on February 4, that all 
matrimonial and divorce causes, &c. shall be finally determined 
in the King’s dominions, with no appeal in any case but to the 
Archbishop, or to the prelates of the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion; (3) Cranmer had been consecrated to the See of Canter- 
bury in March ; and in May following had pronounced his decree 
at Dunstable against the marriage of Catharine of Arragon. 

However, we have deviated considerably from the line pointed 
out by the Deputy Keeper’s Report, in order to complete the 
outline of the story to which the Venetian Archives offer us no 
unimportant contribution. 

We should scarcely be doing justice to the Report if we did 
‘pot allude to some of the other subjects handled in it. 

We have as yet referred only to one of the seven appendices 
added to the Report, and that perhaps the least generally in- 
teresting of the seven, from the fact that it serves to illustrate 
so very obscure a portion of history as Croke’s dealings with the 
universities and friars of Northern Italy. The three following 
portions of the Appendix refer to Cardinal Pole and his history. 
Appendix B consists entirely of a catalogue of between three 
aud four hundred letters written to or by Pole, between the 
years 1548 and 1558. The collection itself formerly belonged 
to the archives of the Council of Ten, but was presented to 
the Marcian Library in the year 1795. The Deputy Keeper 
observes that they are new to English readers, so far as he has 
been able to ascertain, but he does not state whether any of 
them are original. It is most probable that they are all copies. 
But it is certain that scarcely any of them have been published 
by Quirini. They are also for the most part, if not entirely, 
distinct from the collection at Douai, which contains the 
documents issued by Pole when he was papal legate during 
the vacancy of the See of Canterbury, and where probably are 
the originals of some of those letters which the editor of the 
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recent edition of Burnet’s ‘ Reformation’ could not find. Several 
copies of letters belonging to this period also exist in the 
Imperial Library at Paris, which differ from those in the 
Marcian Collection. The Deputy Keeper has mentioned also 
that in a volume in the British Museum (Add. MSS. No. 
25425) there are some more of Pole’s letters belonging to the 
years 1553 and 1554, but these he does not appear to have 
examined. If to these we add the catalogue given in the 
Preface to the Clarendon Press edition of Burnet, of the 
transcripts from the Vatican, it will be seen that a future 
editor of Pole’s Life and Letters will have ample work to 
employ him. But to return to our subject. Mr. Hardy has 
not merely given a catalogue of the dates and addresses of 
these letters, which of course would only have served to whet 
the curiosity of historical inquirers, but he has translated and 
printed several copies of letters concerning the Cardinal, which 
form the most valuable and interesting portion of his Report. 

The first of these is a private letter from Faitta to his friend 
Ippolito Chizzuola, dated London, May 3, 1556.“In it we are 
told that Pole was ordained a priest on the 20th of April, and 
was consecrated archbishop two days later, and received the 
pallium in his own cathedral. The writer has made a mistake 
in the month, for Pole’s register assigns March 22 for the 
day of his consecration. It was thought proper, however, that 
he should be formally invested with the pallium in a more public 
manner. So the ceremony was performed in Bow Church, after 
a long sermon had been made to the parishioners at their own 
request, by the new archbishop. In the course of the sermon he 
explained to his audience the meaning and significance of the 
pallium, which, as it may be interesting to some of our readers 
in these days when Ritual is a good deal talked about, but 
little understood, we will reprint at length:— 


‘In the time of the primitive church, when any one was consecrated as 
archbishop, by which consecration a power was conferred of such a nature as 
to be supreme after that of Christ’s vicar on earth, yet was it not lawful to 
exercise such power until after having received this pallium, which being taken 
from §. Peter’s body and placed on the archbishop elect, merely signified that 
as his power and authority proceeded from that body, so likewise was he bound 
to yield a correspoudence and obedience like that of members to their head. 
Thus our holy mother Church, ever guided by the Holy Ghost, ordained this 
form, lest the archbishops, enjoying so great authority, by separating them- 
selves from their head might have caused great trouble and disorder in the 
Church, instead of acknowledging this power as held neither of themselves or of 
others, but only of Christ’s vicar, who is the Roman Pontiff, and that thus 
there might ever be maintained this unity. And though in bygone times it has 
been greatly disturbed by certain archbishops and patriarchs, nevertheless it has 
ever been seen for a notable example that those who acted thus, together with 
the countries committed to their government, have been, by God, most severely 
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yunished, as were the patriarchs of Constantinople and of Alexandria, who, 
ome strayed from this unity, passed by God’s just judgment under the cruel 
tyranny and insupportable yoke of the Turks, which bears on them so wretchedly, 
and since so long awhile. ‘The like was also manifested too clearly in the 
persons of the archbishops of Ravenna, who greatly opposed this unity, but 
finally perceiving their error, were reconciled to, and rejoined this head. Thus, 
then, an archbishop cannot exercise the power extended to him on his conse- 
cration until he receive permission to this effect from Christ’s vicar by means of 
this pallium, derived, as I said, from 8. Peter’s body, and sent by the Pontiff. 
These pallia are nowadays made of lamb’s wool, consecrated by being placed 
near 8. Peter’s body, and are afterwards forwarded to such as have been con- 
secrated as archbishops. ‘They are made of this lowly material, and in the form 
of a cross, as a contrast to the rich ornaments of gold and jewels ray | worn 
by archbishops, as a symbol how all their power and authority received through 
Christ's vicar, proceeds and is derived from that immaculate Lamb, of which 
it is written in the Apocalypse : 

*‘Dignus est Agnus qui occisus est accipere virtutem et honorem et gloriam.” 


‘The archbishops, then, being invested with this pal/ium made of the wool 
of lambs, and in the form of a cross, ought at the same time to array themselves 
in humility, in charity, and in patience, and take up the cross, and be ever 
ready in need, to peril their own lives for their flock’s safety, and by all their 
actions, pray that immaculate Lamb, 

“In quo sunt omnes thesauri sapientie Dei absconditi,” 


for the gift of prudence and of good government, both of themselves as of those 
committed to their care.’ 


The ceremonies of Maundy Thursday and Good Friday may 
be equally new and perhaps equally interesting to some of our 
readers. They are described by the writer of the letter as 
follows :-— 


‘Her Majesty, being accompanied by the most reverend Legate and by the 
Council, entered a large hall, at the head of which was my Lord Bishop of Ely, 
the Deacon of the Queen’s Chaplains, with the choristers of her Majesty’s 
chapel. Around this hall, on either side, there were seated on certain benches, 
with their feet on stools, many poor women, to the amount of forty and one, such 
being the number of the years of the most serene Queen. Then one of those of 
the Court of low condition having washed the right foot of each of these poor 
persons, and this function being also next performed by the Under Almoner, 
and also by the Grand Almoner, who is the Bishop of Chichester, her Majesty 
next commenced the ceremony in the following manner :—At the entrance of 
the hall there was a great number of the chief dames and noble ladies of the 
Court, and they prepared themselves by putting before themselves a long linen 
cloth which reached the ground, and round their necks they hung a towel, 
which was so long as to remain pendent on either side, and each of them bore a 
silver ewer filled with water, and they had flowers in their hands. Her Majesty 
also being arrayed in like manner, knelt down on both her knees before the 
first of the poor women, and having taken in the left hand her right foot she 
washed it with her own right hand, drying it very well with the towel which 
hung at her neck, and having signed it with the cross she kissed it so fervently 
that it seemed as if she were embracing something very precious. She acted 
in the same way by all and each of the poor women, one by one, each of the 
ladies, her attendants, giving her in turn their basin and ewer and towel ; and 
I swear to you that in all her movements and gestures, and by her manner, she 
seemed to act thus not merely out of ceremony, but from feeling and affection. 
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Amongst these demonstrations there was this one remarkable, namely, that 
in washing the feet she went over the whole length of that hall, from one end 
to the other, ever on her knees. Having finished and risen on her feet, 
she returned to the head of the hall, and gave in turn to each of the poor 
women a large wooden platter, which contained enough food for four persons, 
filled with great pieces of salted fish and large loaves, and thus she went a 
second time distributing these alms. She next returned a third time, and com- 
mencing at the head of the hall, gave to each of these a wooden cup filled with 
wine, or rather, I think, hippocras; after which, for the fourth time, she 
returned and gave to each of these poor people a piece of cloth of royal mixture 
to clothe themselves with. Then returning for the fifth time, she gave to each 
a pair of shoes and stockings : for the sixth time, she gave to each a leathern 
purse, containing forty-one pennies, according to the number of her own years, 
and which in value may amount to rather more than half an Italian golden 
crown; finally, for the seventh time, she moved from the head of the hall and 
distributed all those aprons and towels which those dames and noble ladies had 
borne, and which were in number forty-one, giving each with her own hand. 
Her Majesty then quitted the hall to take off the robe which she had worn, and 
half an Sone afterwards she returned, being preceded by one carrying the said 
robe; and thus she went twice round the hall, examining very closely all those 
poor women, one by one; and then returning for the third time she gave the 
said robe to one who was in truth the poorest and the most aged of all; and 
this robe was of the finest purple cloth, lined with martens’ fur, and with 
sleeves so long and wide that they reached the ground. During this cere- 
mony the choristers chanted the Miserere, with certain other psalms, reciting 
at each verse the words, 


“Tn diebus illis mulier que erat in civitate peccatrix.” 


‘After this, on Friday morning, the offertory was performed, according to 
custom, in the church of the Franciscan friars, which is contiguous to the 
palace. After the passion, for the adoration of the Cross, her Majesty came 
down from her oratory, accompanied by my Lord the right reverend the Legate, 
and, kneeling at a short distance from the cross, moved towards it on her knees, 
praying before it thrice, and then she drew nigh and kissed it, performing this 
act with such devotion as greatly to edify all those who were present. Her 
Majesty next gave her benediction to the rings, and its mode was thus:—A 
barrier was raised for her Majesty to the right of the high altar, by means of 
four benches placed so as to form a square, into the centre of which she again 
came down from her oratory, and, kneeling in the middle of this barricaded 
space, two large covered basins were brought to her filled with rings of gold 
and silver, one of these basins containing rings of her own, whilst the other 
held those of individuals labelled with their owners’ names. On their being 
uncovered, she commenced reciting a certain prayer and psalms, and then taking 
them in bunches, she passed them well through her hands, saying another 
prayer, which commenced thus :— 


“ Sanctifica, Domine, annulos istos.” 


‘This being terminated, her res went to bless the scrofulous; but she 
chose to perform this act privately in a gallery where there were not above 
twenty persons ; and an altar being raised there, she knelt and recited the 
confession, on the conclusion of which her Majesty turned towards my most 
reverend Lord the Legate, who gave her absolution, whereupon a priest read 
from the Gospel according to 8S. Mark, and on his coming to the words,— , 


“Super egros manus imponet et bene habebunt,” 


she caused one of those infirm women to be brought up to her, and, ever on 
her knees, commenced pressing, with her hands in the form of a cross, on the 
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spot where the sore was, with such charity and devotion as to be a marvel; 
and whilst she continued doing this to a man and to three women, the priest 
kept ever repeating these same words— 


Super egros manus imponet et bene habebunt.” 
‘Then, on terminating the Gospel, after the words— 
“Tn principio erat Verbum,” 
and on coming to those following, namely— 
“Erat lux vera que illuminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum,” 


then the most serene Queen made the sick people come up to her again one 
after the other, and taking a golden coin, sen = an angel, she touched the place 
where the evil showed itself, and signed it with this coin in the form of the 
cross; and, having done this, she passed a ribbon through a hole which had 
been pierced in the coin, and placed one of these round the neck of each of the 
patients, making them promise never to part with that coin, which was blessed, 
save in case of extreme need; and then, having washed her hands, the napkin 
being presented to her by my Lord the right reverend the Legate, she returned 
to her oratory. 

‘ Being present myself at all the aforesaid ceremonies, her Majesty struck me 
as affording a great and rare example of goodness, performing all those acts 
with such ‘humility and love of religion, offering up her prayers to God with 
such affection and devotion, and enduring for so long a while and so peaceably 
so great fatigue. And, seeing thus that in proportion as her Majesty advances 
in this kingdom’s government, so does she daily exhibit greater and fresher 
opportunities for lauding her great piety, 1 dare assert that there never was a 
queen in Christendom of greater goodness than this one, whom I pray God 
long to save and prosper, for the glory of His divine honour and for the edifica- 
tion and exaltation of His holy Church, not less than for the consolation and 
salvation of the people of this island. 

‘I will not omit telling you that on Holy Thursday alms were distributed here 
in the court to a great amount, to upwards of 3,000 persons. And this reminds 
me that my most reverend Lord the Legate, having sent in advance to Can- 
terbury to make great provision for his entry—which, subsequently, the Queen 
refused on any account to permit—his most reverend Lordship then caused all 
his provisions to be distributed amongst the poor, two thousand of whom were 
reckoned, and these alms were taken to their houses. Nor do [ include herein 
the alms given to many other poor people who had flocked to Canterbury from 
the neighbourhood, all which caused his most reverend Lordship to be now 
more anxiously wished for by that people (of Canterbury) than ever.’ 


There are many other letters printed in this Appendix re- 
lating to Cardinal Pole, but we have no space to notice them in 
this brief article. Yet we are unwilling to pass over altogether 
the interesting narrative of his death contained in four letters 
written by his friend Priuli. There is a certain amount of 
repetition, as of course would naturally occur in a series of 
letters relating to the same event, as detailed to different indi- 
viduals. But even one of them would exceed our limits. We 
must therefore give a mere epitome of their contents. 

The Queen died at seven in the morning of Nov. 17, 1558, 
and at seven in the evening the Cardinal departed. Both 
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died calmly and without pain after receiving the Sacraments, 
both having confessed and communicated during their illness 
repeatedly, and both having received extreme unction two days 
before their death; and both ‘by their amelioration on the 
‘following day proved that this holy medicine had not only 
‘operated on their souls, but also on their bodies. The Car- 
dinal’s disease was called ‘a quartan fever.” His attendant, 
Priuli, says he had suffered for ten or eleven weeks ‘some- 
times of one and sometimes of two quartan fevers.’ The Queen 
was buried on the 14th of December. The letter is, unluckily, 
dated Dec. 5, but this must mean Dec. 25th, for the writer 
speaks also of Pole’s burial taking place on the 15th, at Can- 
terbury. The account given of one of the Cardinal’s last com- 
munions is most interesting. He heard mass in bed, but at the 
time of communicating he got out of his bed, and being unable 
to keep on his feet was supported by two persons, when, bowing 
his head almost to the ground, he, with many tears and sobs, 
said the Confiteor. The writer, who was an eye-witness of the 
scene, continues :—* When I saw him thus he struck me as 
‘resembling our Lord’s blessed mother as she is represented 
‘beneath the cross supported by the two Marys; and in truth 
‘ I never witnessed in any other person such deep expression of 
‘ contrition, and devotion so true and cordial. He communi- 
‘cated even several times after this, ever most devoutly; and 
‘even till the last day chose to hear daily, not only the mass 
‘ but also the office, and three hours before his death he heard 
‘ vespers and the compline.’ 

In one of these letters Priuli gives an account of Cardinal 
Pole’s will, but we need not follow him through this, as the 
will has been published at length amongst other documents of 
the kind from the original at Doctors’ Commons, by Mr. Nicholls, 
in one of the volumes of the Camden Society. The account of 
the suspicions entertained by Elizabeth and her council, of the 
treasures which it had been supposed the Cardinal had amassed 
from the restoration of Church property and other means, are 
confirmed by historians; but it is little known that the legation, 
instead of being as usual a profitable employment, was a source 
of continual expense to the Archbishop. The suspicions enter- 
tained delayed the execution of the will for a time, but the 
Queen had been satisfied; the property left, however, was so 
small that Priuli anticipated that reductions would have to be 
made from the amount left to private individuals, if the expenses 
of the funeral should run to any large amount. 

The following extract will give an idea of the hopes that 
were still entertained that Elizabeth would not quit the com- 
munion of the Roman Church :— 
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‘TI shall not commence telling you of public affairs, having been so fully 
occupied with these private matters ; but will merely observe, although doubt- 
less the news have already reached vou, that this most serene Queen before her 
sister’s death notified her intention of not making any further alteration in the 
affairs of the religion, and two days after her late Majesty’s demise, subse- 
quently to her proclamation, she published an edict, announcing that she did 
not intend changing any of the acts which had been instituted and confirmed 
by her sister, during that Majesty’s reign, desiring that all should conform to 
this her will. Thus no change has been witnessed in the churches, and matters 
ge and yet proceed most quietly, nor is it heard that any outrage has 

een offered either to the priests or friars who perambulate London, and her 
Majesty has continued, as previously, to hear mass, and causes her household 
to hear it daily. She immediately confirmed in their posts some of her sister’s 
counsellors, appointed certain others newly, and has given divers principal 
offices of her household to her chief favourites. My Lord of York was the 
first person confirmed in his office of counsellor, and the intention was 
intimated to him of also confirming him in his post of chancellor, which has 
since lacked effect; moreover, it seems to be supposed, universally, that the 
Dean of Canterbury, namely, Wotton, who was ambassador in France, and is 
now in Flanders for the treaty of peace, will be most favoured, and that, with 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, he will also receive the office of chancellor. 

‘May the Lord God of His infinite mercy grant that this kingdom ever 
persevere in its union and obedience to the Church, for the honour and service 
of His Holy Majesty, for its own salvation, and to the consolation of all good 
and pious persons, both here and throughout the rest of Christendom. Since 
the aad, of my most reverend Lord, the Bishop of Darten has also died, 
so there will be seven churches requiring appointments, and the Dunelmense, 
and other bishops besides, are so infirm and aged, that it can scarcely be 
credited they will be long for this life.’ 


Priuli’s own account of the will is that the Cardinal wished 
to have left a considerable sum of money to himself, but that 
he absolutely declined to accept it, saying that he would prefer 
its being left to the poor; upon which Pole consented, and made 
his will in the form in which it exists, giving Priuli full power 
to alter particulars as he might think proper and according as 
emergencies might arise. 

There is one other letter relating to Pole which is worth 
calling attention to. It is addressed from himself to Cardinal 
Caraffa, and contains the only account we have seen of the 
Convocation of the clergy summoned Nov. 4, 1555. It is 
singular that Wilkins’ Concilia absolutely omits all mention of 
this Convocation. 

And here we should naturally have terminated our notice of 
this part of the Deputy Keeper’s Report; but unhappily he was 
induced to apply to M. Bergenroth for any notices that could be 
supplied to illustrate the life and character of the Cardinal 
from the Simancas Archives. We say ‘unhappily,’ because the 
result has been, not the production of the papers themselves, 
nor yet a careful analysis of them, but an account of the im- 
pression left on the mind of M. Bergenroth by their perusal. 
He says he thinks he can state from memory, with the help of 
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short notes, the general contents of these papers. Such an 
account, we venture to think, be it ever so accurate, has no right 
or title to appear in so important a Report as this. But for 
ourselves, we do not scruple to assert our own belief that the 
account is deeply tinged by M. Bergenroth’s political and reli- 
gious prejudices. This writer has shown so strongly the 
feeling of a partisan in his recent preface to the second volume 
of his Simancas Records, that we are not surprised that his 
communication to Mr. Duffus Hardy should be written in the 
same spirit. In particular, this prejudice exhibits itself in 
taking for granted the truth of second-hand reports, and rela- 
tions of what the writers had heard other people were thinking 
about, or meant to do. 

If we are to believe the information given about Pole, it is as 
follows, that Martin de Zornoza, the Spanish Consul at Venice, 
made Pole’s acquaintance in 1534; and on August 4 of that 
year sent a ciphered despatch to the Emperor, descanting much 
on the excellent qualities of the Cardinal, and the intimate cor- 
respondence he was carrying on with malcontents in the north, 
in Wales, Somersetshire, and other places; explaining more- 
over how, with the Emperor’s assistance, Henry might easily 
be dethroned, and the country placed at the disposal of the 
Emperor. 

It does not appear that the Emperor took any notice of the 
proposal; the subject was, however, reopened in the middle 
of the ensuing year, when Cardinal Contarini wrote to the 
Emperor about Pole, whose acquaintance he had recently made. 
He says he has known him for many years by reputation; that 
he is a pattern of a good Christian and afraid of no danger, and 
willing to suffer for Christ. Accordingly, he proposed to go to 
England to convert the King by peaceful means to the true 
religion, and Contarini begs the Emperor, whose affair it is, to 
protect Pole. 

Very soon afterwards Martin de Zornoza wrote another letter 
to the Emperor, representing the service which Pole might be 
able to do the Emperor in England, by directing the movements 
of the rebels. In this letter is inclosed a letter from Pole 
himself to the Emperor, dated two days later, ¢.e. July 17, 
1535, which M. Bergenroth speaks of as being more guarded in 
its expression, not alluding to the project of dethroning the 
King of England, but promising to remove all causes of dis- 
pleasure which the Emperor had in that country. Till we have 
seen the letter in extenso, we shall reserve our opinion about it, 
confining ourselves at present to the remark, that we are as 
little inclined to believe M. Bergenroth’s assertion that the letter 
is full of almost base flattery, as we are to assent to the cor- 
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rectness of his conclusion, when he infers from the fact of the 
letter having been written in pale ink, and signed and dated in 
a darker ink, like that used by Zornoza himself, that the letter 
was composed in his own house, brought thence to the consul’s, 
where, after the consul had approved it, Pole signed it in Zor- 
noza’s house. A Spanish consul at Venice was no doubt,a 
greater man than such a functionary would be now ; neverthe- 
less we are not surprised that the consul failed to make the im- 

ression on the Emperor which M. Bergenroth apparently thinks 
Se ought to have made. 

He continues the story, and we are obliged to confess we are 
entirely at his mercy, having no means of checking him, or proving 
how much is true and how much is distorted. We are told that 
very early in 1537, Paul III. having now succeeded to the 
Papal throne, the imperial ambassador wrote to his master, that 
the Pope intended to send Pole as his legate to England, to 
encourage and head the English rebels, in order to the dethrone- 
ment of the King, the marriage of Pole with the Princess Mary, 
and his being placed on the throne. M. Bergenroth evidently 
places implicit faith in the assertions of the imperial ambassador 
—not, one would have thought, the most likely person for the 
Pope to confide his secrets to; and continues thus: — ‘Ten 
‘thousand ducats were given to him wherewith to entertain 
‘sharpshooters in Flanders and Germany, in succour of the 
‘English rebellion. But all this was to be done with the out- 
‘ward appearance of a mission of peace. ‘The “soldier of the 
‘true faith,” the pretender to the hand of the Princess Mary, 
‘and the candidate for the English crown, was therefore made 
‘a cardinal in appearance, the Pope taking care that he should 
‘not enter even the lowest degree of holy orders, and content 
‘himself with having the tonsure shaved on his head.’ 

And here M. Bergenroth begins a new paragraph. And 
we are doubtful whether he is giving the contents of the same 
document or some other letters of the imperial ambassador, 
or whether he is giving the general impression left on his 
mind by his historical reading. But the impression, such as 
it is, we will give in brief. Chapuys, the acute ambas- 
sador in England, had written to the ambassador at Rome, 
that Pole had considerable chance of success, as the rebels were 
anxiously waiting for a legate. In writing to the Emperor, 
however, he was less sanguine: he said that popular move- 
ments in England could not be relied on, and that in this in- 
stance the leaders were men of little talent. The King of 
France did not think favourably of the move, and was sick of 
Henry, whom he pronounced an incorrigible fool. Another 
unfavourable circumstance was Pole’s folly in proclaiming the 
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secret, for he had openly boasted in Rome that he was going to 
expel Henry from his throne. Accordingly, the Emperor re- 
fused Pole permission to go to England through his own 
dominions, but secretly encouraged him to go by way of 
France, calculating that the King of France must either make 
the Pope his enemy, by prohibiting his passage through France, 
or alienate the King of England by permitting it; and Chapuys 
was instructed to observe the chances of success, and to ee 
himself accordingly towards the newly-created Cardinal. Pole 
went to France, was stopped at Carpentras, where he wrote to 
the King of France, explaining his principal intention as regards 
England, and stating that he would willingly sacrifice his life if 
he could save the King of England from eternal perdition. M. 
Bergenroth concludes as follows:—‘ In spite of his readiness to 
‘ sacrifice his life, he asked the King of France to procure him 
‘a safe-conduct from the King of England. The King of 
‘ France was not duped by the assurances of Pole to go on a 
‘ peaceful mission, and Pole returned to Italy.’ It has not often 
been our portion to read a memoir composed with so evident a 
prejudice. As we have already said, we are unable to separate 
the true from the false, till we have seen the letters of the Spanish 
consul at Venice, and the imperial ambassador at Rome, on 
whose statements M. Bergenroth places such implicit reliance. 
We can only therefore say at the present, that the story, as com- 
pared with Pole’s letters and other documents, cannot be true 
without involving Paul III. and Cardinal Pole in the charge of 
the most barefaced lying and hypocrisy, as well as of mental 
imbecility amounting to absolute idiotcy. We shall say no more 
than that the letters themselves cannot pretend to be more than 
second or third-hand sources of information, and that they are 
varnished over by the brush of one whose prejudices may be 
fairly judged of by the two or three short extracts which we 
have interspersed in our account of the transactions, which are 
given in the exact words of the writer. 

Our readers will perhaps think this a desultory article, but 
we are unwilling to pass by the opportunity of drawing atten- 
tion to some other portions of this Report. Passing by Appen- 
dices E, and F, and G, which belong to the reign of James 
I., we have in Appendix (H) a list of nineteen letters and me- 
moirs relating to James Stuart, a natural son of Charles IL., 
followed by Appendix I, which contains his will. 

Mr. Hardy’s account of him is as follows :— 

‘During his residence in Jersey! about the year 1646, it seems that Prince 
Charles (afterwards Charles II.) engaged the affections of a young lady, whose 
name does not appear. She is said to have belonged to the family of the noble 
House of Mar. . 

.y — 
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‘In speaking of her after he came to the throne, it is reported that Charles 
wrote ies respectfully of her: “Il nous est né lorsque nous n’avions gueres 
plus de seize ou 17 ans, d’une jeune dame des plus qualifies de nos royaumes, 
plustost par fragilité de nostre premiére jeunesse que par malice.” ‘The history 
of ‘the young lady is not to be traced in any documents at present known, nor 
is she named by Charles in any of the letters he is said to have written to her 
son. ‘This child, according to the papers which have been preserved, remained 
on the continent during the Usurpation, and for a few years after the Restora- 
tion; at least the first notice of him occurs in the year 1665, when his father 
sent for him, supplied him with money, and acknowledged him as a son by a 
special document under the Sign Manual, dated Whitehall, 27th September, 
1665. This document is in the possession of the librarian of the Gesu at 
Rome. By what name the youth Had previously been known does not appear, 
but he now is called James de la Cloche du Bourg. About eighteen months 
afterwards, King Charles by another grant, dated 7th February, 1667, also in 
the possession of Boero, again recognises him as his son, and settles on him a 
pension of 5007. per annum on condition that he should reside in London, and 
continue in the cae of his fathers, and be faithful to the Anglican liturgy, 
Six months afterwards, however (29th July, 1667), the young man abandoned 
the faith of his fathers, and became a Roman Catholic at Hamburg, with the 
avowed purpose of entering the Society of the Jesuits. This fact was attested 
by Christina, Ex-Queen of Sweden. This certificate is likewise in the posses- 
sion of Boero.? 

‘On the 29th of August, Charles, having heard that the Ex-Queen Christina 
was on her road to Rome, wrote again to hasten the departure of his son, who 
was not to stop at Paris, as he had previously advised, but to come straight to 
London and make himself known to the Queen Mother, by delivering to her a 
sealed letter in the form of a petition. This letter was scarcely sealed when 
Charles wrote a third time to the General of the Jesuits requesting, for reasons 
stated in his letter, that his son might travel in the dress of a layman, and under 
the appellation of Henry de Rohan, a name familiarly known as one of the great 
Huguenot families of France. Disguised as a French cavalier, this young man 
started for England in the middle of October, 1668. 

‘Charles also wrote a letter to his son, couched in terms of warm affection ; 
he said the temper of Parliament had hitherto made it necessary to defer the 
public acknowledgment of his birth, but the time was approaching when it 
would be possible for him to assume the rank which belonged to him. It 
behoved him, therefore, to reflect maturely on his altered prospects, before 
entering irrevocably into sacred orders. His title was better than the Duke of 
Monmouth’s, and he had a right of precedence over him, “ par toutes raisons et 
& cause de la qualité d’une mére.” The queen was childless, the children of 
the Duke of York were delicate, and if the Catholic religion should be restored 
fm England, he would have a claim to the crown.? 








1 Charles seems to hive ‘counicnanced this act of his son, for he wrote to the 
yeneral of the Jesuits (3rd August, 1668) requesting him to send his son into 
England. ‘ Plusieurs raisons considérables et concernantes la paix de nos reyaumes, 
nous ont empesche jusques & présent de la reconnestre publiquement pour notre 
fils,’ writes the King; ‘ mais ce sera pour peu de temps, parceque nous sommes 
maintenant en dessein de faire en sorte de le reconnestre publiquement devant 
peu d’années.’ He adds in case the young man has not yet become a priest, and 
could not be ordained before starting, he was to go to Paris and address himself 
either to the King of France or to the Duchess of Orleans, who would have him 
ordained, without betraying his rank. 

2 ‘Nous pouvons vous asseurer que si Dieu permet que nous et notre tres honoré 
frére le duc d’Yorck morans sans enfans, les royaumes vous apirtient, et le par- 
lement ne peut pas legitimement s’y opposer; si ce n'est qu’en matidre d’estre 
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‘The Jeune Jesuit, whom the King now denominates Prince James Stuart, 
remained but a short time in England. He was despatched on a secret mission 
to Rome in the middle of November. 

‘Now comes the more romantic part of the story. On the 30th of March, 
1669, Kent, the English minister at Rome, wrote to Sir Joseph Williamson : 
“You will read in the advices from Naples of an extravagant person arrived 
there, who falling in love with the hoasts daughter wkere hee laye, married her, 
but being observed to live as well as to talke high of his great birth, the Vice- 
king haveing account of it, sent an officer to seaze upon his goods and coffers, 
where they write from thence was found many jewells of vallue, some quantity 
of pistolls and some papers or letters directed to him with the title of highness, 
for it seems hee vaunted to be the King of England's sonn, borne at Gersey, 
which circumstances invited the Vice-king’s curiosity or suspition of his quality 
to imprison him in the Castle of St. Erarno, to bee the better informed of hita ; 
being there hee sent for the English consull, Mr. Browne, to assist him for his 
delivery out of the castle ; but it seemes hee could not speake a word of English 
nor give any account of the birth he pretended unto. Since the Vice-king hath 
taken him out of that castle and removed him to the fortresse at Gaetta, and 
shutt his wife (with child) into a monastery, and this is all the light I can pick 
out of the nation, and others of this extravagant story, which, whether will end 
in prince or cheate I shall endeavour to informe you hereafter.” 

*On the 6th of April following, Kent writes: “Noe further news from 
Naples of the English prince now prisoner in the castle of Gaetta.” Kent’s 
next letter to Williamson relative to this subject is on the 16th of June. He 
writes : “ The gentleman who would have been his Majesties bastard at Naples, 
upon the receipt of his Majesties letters to that Vice-king, was immediately 
taken out of the castle of Gaetta, brought to Naples, and cast into the grand 
prison called the Vicaria, where being thought amongst the most vile and 
infamous rascalls, the Vice-king intended to have caused him to bee whipt 
about the citty, but means were made by his wife’s kindred (who was likewise 
taken out of the nunery she was put into till the discovery of this pretended 
prince,) to the Vice-queene, who in compassion to her and her kindred pre- 
vailed with Don Pedro to deliver him from that shame, and soe ends the story 
of this fourb who speaks no eee but French.” 

‘On the 3lst of August following Kent thus announces the death of the 

oung pretender: “That certaine fellow or what hee was, who pretended to 
oe his Majesties naturall sonn at Naples, is dead, and having made his will 
they write mee from thence wee shall with the next poast know of the truth of 
his quality.” According to his promise Kent communicated to Williamson on 
the 7th of September the chief heads in the will of the pseudo prince, “ That 
certaine person at Naples who in his lifetyme who would needes be his Majesties 
naturall sonn is dead in the sume confidence and princely humour ; for haveing 
left his Lady Teresa Corona, an ordinary person, seven months gone with 
child, he made his testament, and left his most Christian Majesty (whom hee 
called cousin) executor of it. He had beene absent from Naples some tyme, 
pretending to have made a journey into France to visit his mother, Dofia Maria 
Stuarta, of his Majesty’s royall family, which neerness and greatness of blood 
was the cause saies hee that his Majestie would never acknowledge him for his 
soun; his mother Dona Maria Stuarta was it seemes dead before hee came to 
France. For his will he desires the present King of England, Carlo 2*, to 


Catholique vous en soyes exclus Croyez que nous vous avons toujours 
eu une affection particuliére, non seulement & cause que vous nous este ne dang 
nostre plus tendre jeunesse lorsque nous n’avions guéres plus de 16 ou 17 ans, que 
particulidrement & cause de l’excellent naturel que nous avcns toujours temarque 
en vous’ 
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allowe his prince Hans in Kelder, eighty thousand duckatis per annum, which 
is his mother’s estate : he leaves likewise to his child and mother Teresa 291 
thousand duckatts, which hee calls legacies. He was buried in the Church of 
St. Francisco de Paolo out of the porta Capuana (for he dyed of this religion) ; 
he left 400 franes for a lapide to have his name and quality engraven upon it, for 
he called himself Don Jacopo Stuarto; and this is the end of that princely 
cheate or whatever he was.” 

‘On the 14th September Kent writes to Williamson, “ Enclosed you have the 
will of P** Dr. Jacopo Stuart, sent me from Naples.” 

‘The before-mentioned facts are all that are at present come to light 
respecting this mysterious story, which, to say the least of it, certainly staggers 
credulity ; but this is neither the place nor the occasion to enter into a criticism 
upon the subject. One fact, however, may be noticed which appears to me to 
throw discredit upon it. The King in one of his letters says that the young 
man’s title was better than that of the Duke of Monmouth, and he had a right 
of precedence over him “par toutes raisons ef & cause de la qualité de une 
mere,” yet in spite of this he grants him an insignificant pension of 500/. per 
annum, clogged with certain conditions, while he had already granted a pension 
to the Duke of ;Monmouth of 6,000/. for life without any condition whatever, 
and had likewise given him a dukedom,’ 


We will conclude this article by drawing our reader’s atten- 
tion to the wonderfully interesting volume of Venetian De- 
spatches lately issued by Mr. Rawdon Brown, in the series of 
Calendars published under the superintendence of the Master of 
the Rolls. Perhaps at a future time we may offer them some 
remarks upon it. Meanwhile we are glad to be able to inform 


them that Mr. Hardy’s suggestion that there should be an annual 
allowance made for copying and transmitting to rity meg such 


Venetian documents as it may appear desirable to have tran- 
scribed, has already been carried into effect, and that the first 
instalment has already reached the Record Office, and will pro- 
bably ere long be open to the inspection of those who may be 
interested in English history. 





Art, IL.—The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Francis Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co. 1867. 


Tue contrast between English and French colonization is 
striking. The English settler applies himself to toil with a 
consciousness that it is the lot of Adam’s sons to eat their bread 
in the sweat of their brow, and with a love of the toil which is 
his heritage. He has no liking for idleness, no passion for plea- 
sure ; his object in life is subsistence, and, if he can fill his mouth, 
and support a family, he cares not what labour it may cost him. 
He applies himself at once to till the ground; agriculture is at 
once his labour and his delight. The never ungrateful earth 
becomes more productive the longer it is tilled. The settier’s 
cabin is replaced by a substantial farm, round which cluster 
cottages, and stores are opened for trade. The hamlet becomes a 
village, and the village grows into a town. From each small 
centre fresh germs of civilization are cast forth, and the work of 
advance progresses neither slowly nor insecurely. It is like the 
march of a disciplined army through a hostile country. It has its 


basis of operations ; it sends out skirmishers, it levels obstacles, 
cuts down forests, fills ravines which may harbour foes, then 
throws forward a wing to occupy some advantageous point, with- 
out breaking the chain of inter-connexion with the centre of the 
force. Presently the whole body is brought up in line with the 
wing, again to throw out feelers, and grasp vantage oe and 


again, having cleared the area before it, to move bodily forward. 

It was thus that England colonized North America. There 
was no one directing genius to regulate and systematize the 
movement, but Englishmen learn by experience, and are guided 
by their apprehension of what is reasonable. 

The French settler is a man of different calibre; he is not fond 
of toil: if he labours, it is that he may enjoy himself afterwards; 
he does not resolve to make his home in the new land which he 
treads, but regards himself as an exile, and sighs over his toil for 
the charms of /a belle France. His tastes are not for tillage; the 
chase and war are more congenial — Careless and thrift- 
less, he lives happy in the midst of a poverty which would urge 
the English settler on to redoubled labour, and is content if he 
can have his Sunday dance, and his nightly carouse. The 
French colonist in Canada presented a sharp contrast to the 
stern Puritan settler in New England. The latter bent over his 
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_— and plough, with gloomy brow and dogged determination. 
ngland was no land for which he could sigh; the wilderness 
was to be his home, and he resolved to cut and trim the wilder- 
ness to suit his quaker tastes. The Canadian, on the other hand, 
cared little for the soil. He roved the forests after game ; con- 
sorting with Indians, learning their arts, forgetting his own; 
acquiring their barbarism, shaking off his own civilization; dart- 
ing with them in canoes over the milky foam of the rapid; 
stalking the moose with them on mocassined feet amongst the 
snows of winter, trapping the wolverine; spreading his bearskin 
in a lodge of an Indian village; flinging himself into the habits, 

ursuits, superstitions and licence of his savage companions. 

hus the Frenchman failed to establish himself on the continent 
of America, whilst the English Puritan was rooting himself 
ineradicably in the new soil. 

Canada was the true child of France and the Church. The 
Cross of Christ and the lilies of the Bourbon were planted there 
side by side. The priest and the soldier, the settler and the nun 
went forth together to the wilderness. ‘ Feebly rooted in the 
‘ soil, she thrust out branches which overshadowed half America ; 
‘a magnificent object to the eye, but one which the first whirl- 
‘wind would prostrate in the dust.’ Canada offered no induce- 
ment to French colonists of energy. The Huguenots would 
gladly have hurried there to exercise their religion in freedom, 
but the ports were closed to them. It was only offered to the 
Catholic and the Royalist, and for such there was many an 
opening in the mother country. Consequently, those who went 
forth to the new world, were those who had wasted their sub- 
stance in the old land, thriftless and improvident, and most un- 
likely to effect a permanent settlement in another, or they were 
soldiers sent to guard the forts, and priests to convert the heathen. 

So thoroughly had the task of colonization failed, that it would 
probably have been abandoned, had not the hope of dispelling 
the darkness of heathendom in those trackless forests, by the pure 
light of the Faith, taken possession of the imaginatin and 
religious enthusiasm of France. 

Champlain, the founder of Quebec, a brave soldier, a states- 
man, and a devout Christian, had said: ‘The saving of one soul 
is worth more than the conquest of an empire ;’ and, to forward 
the work of conversion, he brought with him from France four 
monks of the order of St. Francis. 

It was with the Jesuits that the glory of the conversion of the 
Indians of Canada rests. The history of their mission is strange, 
instructive, and interesting. It presents to us a picture of the 
wondrous power of faith, impelling men to endure all, renounce 
all, in the ardour of their devotion to a cause. But above all is 
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it marvellous, as exhibiting an instance of the mysterious ways 
of Providence, which are past man’s finding out. ‘The Jesuit 
scheme, had it succeeded, would have rescued the North 
American Indian from annihilation. It aimed at distributing 
communities of Christianized natives through the valleys of the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi, ruled by priests in the interest 
of Catholicity and of France; it desired to break them of their 
nomadic habits and their instincts of mutual slaughter, and to 
develop their habits of agriculture and trade. The decline of 
Indian population would have been arrested; undecimated by 
internecine war it would have put forth a vigorous growth, and 
Canada would have been the seat of a great native Christian 
people in close alliance with France, whilst as yet the colonies 
of England were but a weak and broken line along the shore of 
the Atlantic. Great and noble as was this scheme, not from a 
Christian point of view alone, but from a philanthropic point as 
well, it was destined to failure, and that from an unforeseen 
cause. 

In 1632, Paul Le Jeune, a Jesuit father, received the command 
toembark for the New World. He was in his convent at Dieppe 
when the order reached him, and he started, filled, as he assures 
us, with inexpressible joy at the prospect of a living or a dying 
martyrdom. At Rouen he was joined by De Noué and by a lay 
brother, and they sailed together on the 18th of April. The 
vessel encountered many storms, and the missionaries were very 
sea-sick. At length they came in sight of ‘that miserable coun- 
try,’ as Le Jeune calls the scene of his future labours. It was 
in the harbour of Tadoussac that he first saw the objects of his 
apostolic cares; for, as he sat in the ship’s cabin with the master, 
it was suddenly invaded by a dozen Indians, whom he compares 
to maskers at the Carnival. Some had their cheeks painted 
black, their noses blue, and the rest of their faces red. Others 
were decorated with a broad band of black across the eyes; and 
others, again, with diverging rays of black, blue, and red on both 
cheeks. ; 

On the Sth of July, Le Jeune reached Quebec, and settled ~ 
himself and his companions in two hovels on the S. Charles. 
The Jesuit at once set himself to learn the Indian language. 
Winter closed in. The S. Lawrence was hard frozen. Rivers, 
forests, and rocks were mantled alike in dazzling sheets of snow. 
The humble mission-house of Notre-Dame des Anges was half 
buried in the drifts, which rose two feet above the low eaves. 
The priests, sitting by night before the blazing logs of their wide- 
throated chimney, heard the trees in the neighbouring forest 
cracking with frost, with a sound like the report of a pistol. Le 
Jeune’s ink froze, and his fingers were benumbed, as he toiled at 
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his declensions and conjugations, and translated the Lord’s 
Prayer into blundering Algonquin. An Indian made the 
missionary a present of two small children, and he at once set 
himself to teach them Christian doctrine. As the season grew 
milder, the number of his scholars increased, for Le Jeune would 
stand in his door and ring a bell, a signal to all children that 
after a lesson in the Creed, the Pater, and the sign of the Cross, 
they were to be rewarded with a porringer of peas. 

Ta May, Champlain arrived to take the command of Quebec, 
bringing with him four more Jesuits, Brébeuf, Masse, Daniel, 
and Davost. In October Le Jeune, determined to obtain pro- 
ficiency in the Algonquin tongue, started with a band of Indians 
to spend the winter with them in the forest. Without following 
his adventures with the Algonquins, we will quote a sketch of 
the life he led among them, as a sample of that which was to be 
the future lot of the whole Jesuit band. 


‘Put aside the bearskin, and enter the hut. Here,in a space some thirteen 
feet square, were packed nineteen savages, men, women, and children, with 
their dogs, crouched, squatted, coiled like hedgehogs, or lying on their backs, 
with knees drawn up perpendicularly to keep their feet out of the fire. Le 
Jeune, always methodical, arranges the grievances inseparable from these rough 
quarters, under four chief heads,—cold, heat, smoke, and dogs. The bark 
covering was full of crevices, through which the icy blasts streamed in upon 
him from all sides; and the hole above, at once window and chimney, was so 
large, that, as he lay, he could watch the stars as well as in the open air. 
While the fire in the midst, fed with fat pine-knots, scorched him on one side, 
on the other he had much ado to keep himself from freezing. At times, how- 
ever, the crowded hut seemed heated to the temperature of an oven. During a 
snow-storm, and often at other times, the wigwam was filled with fumes so 
dense, stifling, and acrid, that all its inmates were forced to lie flat on their 
faces, breathing through mouths in contact with the coldearth. Their throats 
and nostrils felt as if on fire; their scorched eyes streamed with tears; and 
when Le Jeune tried to read, the letters of bis breviary seemed printed in 
blood. The dogs ran and jumped over him as he lay, snatched the food from 
his bireben dish, or, in a mad rush at some bone or discarded morsel, now and 
then overset both dish and missionary. Sometimes of an evening he would 
leave the filthy den, to read his breviary in peace by the light of the moon. 
In the forest around, sounded the sharp crack of frost-riven trees; and 
from the horizon to the zenith shot up the silent meteors of the Northern 
lights, in whose fitful flashings the awe-struck Indians beheld the dancing of 
the spirits of the dead. The vold gnawed him to the bone; and his devotions 
over, he turned back ——- The illuminated hut, from many a chink and 
crevice, shot forth into the gloom long streams of light, athwart the twisted 
boughs. He stooped and entered. All within glowed red and fiery around the 
blazing pine-knots, where, like brutes in their kennel, were gathered the savage 
crew. —Pp. 27—29, 


The Jesuits soon learned that the Algonquin tribes, with 
whom the French were brought into closest contact, were very 
inferior in intellect, in civilization, and in general character to 
the savages more remote. By the vast lakes of the West dwelt 
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numerous stationary populations, the chief belonging to the great 
Huron race, settled on the lake which still bears their name. In 
1639 the Jesuits made an enumeration of the Huron villages, 
dwellings, and families, and ascertained that the total population 
was at least twelve thousand. The Huron nation was a con- 
federacy of four distinct contiguous nations, and was powerful. 
The only people at all their match were the qroquols, who 
occupied the territory between the lakes and New England. 
This ferocious tribe y not as yet exerted itself against the 
Hurons, nor shown its full power. The Iroquois were not as 
numerous as the Hurons, and there was no reason for the Jesuits 
to suspect that these latter would be swept from the face of the 
earth by the other savages. 

The priests determined to invade the territory of the Hurons, 
and form there a basis for future conquests, for, the Hurons once 
won, the Faith would spread in wider and wider circles, embracing 
one after another the kindred tribes. The way was pathless and 
long, by rock and torrent, and the gloom of primeval forests. 
The goal was more dreary still; toil, hardship, famine, filth, 
sickness, solitude, insult, and perhaps martyrdom. But the 
missionary did not shrink, once satisfied that the course selected 
was the right one, he cast himself into it with devotion and 
self-sacrifice. 


Eliot, the Protestant missionary, niggled at proselytism within 
range of the guns of Boston; Brainerd visited Indian camps for a 
brief period, to return again to his domestic comforts; but these 
Catholic fathers flung from them every chance of safety, every 
hope of ease, and entered dauntlessly on a course which was to | 
be a living and a dying martyrdom. By the — of strong | 


liquors and direct compulsion, the Puritans laboured to improve | 
the natives off the face of the earth, whilst, with the Cross, | 
these Jesuits toiled to erect the only possible barrier against 
their destruction. 

In 1634 Brébeuf, Daniel, Davost, and some French attendants 
left Quebec in the company of some Hurons for their destina- 
tion in the wilds of the West. Barefoot, lest their shoes should 
injure the frail canoes in which they were paddled, crouched up, 
and endeavouring to propel the boats with their unpractised 
hands, week after week passed; before them the same lank, 
unkempt hair, the same tawny shoulders, and long, naked arms, 
ceaselessly plying the paddle. Their only food was a pittance 
of Indian corn, crushed between two stones and mixed with 
water. Davost’s Indian robbed him of a part of his baggage and 
threw it into the river, including the writing materials of the 
three priests. At length, after a wearisome and painful journey, 
they met at their destination on the shores of Thunder Bay of 
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Lake Huron. The central mission-house was built at Ihona- 
tiria. It was thirty-six feet long, and about twenty feet wide, 
built of wood and divided into three apartments ; the first served 
as a hall, as ante-room, and as store; the second was kitchen, 
dining and drawing-room, school-room and bed-chamber; the 
third was the chapel. There was no lack of visitors, for the 
house of the ‘ Black-robes’ contained marvels, the fame of which 
was noised abroad to the uttermost confines of the Huron nation. 
Chief of these was the clock. The guests would sit in expectant 
silence by the hour, squatted on the ground, waiting to hear it 
strike. They thought it was alive, and asked what it ate. As 
the last stroke sounded, one of the Frenchmen would cry, ‘Stop!’ 
and, to the admiration of the company, the obedient clock was 
silent. There was aiso a magnifying glass wherein a flea was 
transformed into a frightful monster, and a multiplying lens, 
which showed them the same object eleven times repeated. 
‘ All this,’ says Brébeuf, ‘serves to gain their affection, and 
‘ make them more docile in respect to the admirable and incom- 
‘ prehensible mysteries of our Faith.’ 


*“ What does the Captain say?” was the frequent question—for by this 
title of honour they designated the clock. 

«« When he strikes twelve times, he says, ‘ Hang on the ketile;’ and when he 
strikes four times, he says, ‘Get up, and go home.” Both interpretations 
were well remembered. At noon, visitors were never wanting to share the 
Father’s saganule ; but at the stroke of four, all rose and departed, leaving the 
missionaries for a time in peace. Now the door was barred, and, gathering 
around the fire, they discussed the prospects of the mission, compared their 
several experiences, and took counsel for the future.’—P. 61. 

* At every opportunity, the missionaries gathered together the children of 
the village at their house. On these occasions, Brébeuf, for greater solemnity, 

ut on a surplice, and the close, angular cap worn by Jesuits in their convents. 
First he chanted the Pater Noster, translated by Father Daniel into Huron 
rhymes, the children chanting ia their turn. Next he taught them the sign of 
the cross; made them repeat the 4ve, the Credo, and the Commandments ; 
questioned them as to past instructions ; gave them briefly a few new brief 
ones ; and dismissed them with a present of two or three beads, raisins, or 
prunes.’—P. 63. 


In 1635 two more Jesuits arrived, Pijart and Le Mercier; and 
in the summer of the next year three more, Jogues, Chatelain, 
and Garnier. Scarcely had the new-comers arrived, when a 
frightful pestilence broke out among the Hurons, and with it 
soon appeared a new and more fearful scourge, the small-pox. 
The contagion increased in autumn, and, when winter came, its 
ravages were appalling. The Jesuits, singly or in pairs, journeyed 
in the depth of cold from village to village, ministering to the 
sick, and seeking to commend their religious teachings by their 
efforts to relieve bodily distress As the missionaries entered 
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one of the smoky dens, he saw the inmates, their heads muffled 
in their robes of skins, seated around the fires in silent dejection. 
Everywhere was heard the wail of sick and dying children, and 
on or under the platforms at the sides of the house crouched 
squalid men and women, in all stages of the distemper. The 
priest approached, offered medicines, and then preached salva- 
tion. Sometimes he baptized a dying child, but rarely an.adult. 
‘I wish to go where my relations have gone.’ ‘If I go to the 
French heaven, I shall have nothing to eat.’ Such were the 
replies he got. ‘Do they hunt or war in heaven?’ asked an 
anxious inquirer. ‘Oh, no!’ replied the Father. ‘Then,’ 
returned the guests, ‘I will not go there. It is ill to be lazy.’ 
Nor, when the dying savage had been persuaded to express a 
desire for Paradise, was it an easy matter to bring him to due 
contrition for his sins; for he would deny with indignation that 
he had ever committed any. ‘Why did you baptize that Iro- 
quois ?’ asked one of the dying neophytes ; ‘ he will get to heaven 
before us, and when he sees us coming, he will drive us out.’ 

At one little town, the people, wearied out with plague, asked 
Brébeuf what was to be done to stop the pestilence. ‘ Believe 
in God, replied the priest; ‘keep his commandments, abjure 
your faith in dreams; take but one wife and be true to her; 
give up your superstitious feasts and your assemblies of 
debauchery ; eat no human flesh; never give feasts to devils; 
and make a vow, if God will deliver you from this pest, that you 
will build a chapel to offer Him thanksgiving and praise” The 
terms were too hard, and were rejected. 

Suspicion arose among the Indians that the Fathers inocu- 
lated them with the plague, and they began to regard baptism 
with terror, and forbade the priests performing the sacred rite 
over their dying children. Here the questionable morality of | 
the Jesuit permitted subterfuge, while pretending to be giving 
sugar and water to an infant, he secretly baptized it; or, with | 
the moistened corner of his handkerchief, touched it and pro-} 
nounced the sacramental words. 

In 1637 a mission was founded at Ossossané¢, or Rochelle, under 
Father Pijart. And here at length the first Huron real convert 
in full health and manhood, was baptized. ‘The event was made 
as solemn and impressive as possible. The chapel was gor- 
geously adorned with candles, pictures, and sacred vessels, 


‘Indians were there in throngs, and the house was closely packed ; warriors, 
old and young, glistening in grease and sunflower-oil, with uncouth locks, a 
trifle less coarse than a horse’s mane, and faces perhaps smeared with paint in 
honour of the occasion; wenches in gay attire: ade muffled in a filthy 
discarded deer-skin, their leathern visages corrugated with age and malice, and 
their hard, glistening eyes riveted on the spectacle before them. The priests, 
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no longer in their daily garb of black, but radiant in their surplices, the genu- 
flexions, the tinkling of the bell, the swinging of the censer, the sweet odours 
so unlike the fumes of the smoky lodge-fires, the mysterious elevation of the 
Host (for a mass followed the baptism) and the agitation of the neophyte, 
whose Indian imperturbability fairly deserted him,—all these combined to 
produce on the minds of the savage beholders an impression that seemed to 
promise a rich harvest for the faith. ‘To the Jesuits it was a day of triumph 
and of hope. The ice had been broken, the wedge had entered; light had 
dawned at last on the long night of heathenism.’—Pp. 112, 113. 


With this cheering gleam, came however a descending cloud, 
full of black augury. The Indians became more than ever 
impressed that the small-pox was due to the missionaries. ‘They 
had a picture of the ‘Last Judgment.’ It became an object of 
the utmost terror, being regarded asa charm. On the top of a 
—— near the mission-house was a small streamer to show 
the direction of the wind. This, too, was taken to be a death- 
dealing charm. The clock also now excited the wildest terror ; 
and the Jesuits were forced to stop it, since, when it struck, it 
was supposed to sound the signal of death. The litanies of the 
priests were mistaken for incantations. Nocturnal councils were 
held, and the death of the Jesuits was decreed; and, as they 
walked their rounds, whispering groups of children gazed after 
them as men doomed to die. Their house was set on fire; in 
public every face was averted from them, and the few converts 
they had made came to them privately to entreat them to fly, as 
their death was determined upon. The imperilled Jesuits now 
took a singular, but certainly a wise step. They gave a fare- 
well feast, such as was enjoined by Huron custom on those about 
to die. The house was packed with feasters, and Brébeuf, 
standing before the dusky revellers, addressed them as usual on 
his unfailing themes of God, Paradise, and Hell. The throng 
listened in gloomy silence; and each, when he had emptied his 
bowl, rose and departed. This move of the Jesuits was a decla- 
ration that they knew, but did not shrink from their danger. 
From that time forth, the clouds that overhung them became 
sensibly lighter. 

In 1638 twelve French artisans from Quebec built a wooden 
chapel, at Ossossané. Here there were about sixty converts, 
and of a Sunday morning in winter, they might have been seen 
coming to mass, often from a considerable distance, ‘as naked,’ 
says Lalemant, ‘as your hand, except a skin over their backs like 
a mantle, and, in the coldest weather, a few skins around their 
feet and legs.’ They knelt, along with the French mechanics, 
before the altar, sang Huron hymns, and received the bread of 
life together. 

The priests testify to the value of pictures in missionary 
agency. . They write to order— 
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‘A variety of souls in perdition—dmes damndées—most of them to be 
mounted in a portable form. Particular directions are given with respect to 
the demons, dragons, flames, and other essentials of these works of art. Of 
souls in bliss—dmes bienheureuses—he (Garnier) thinks one will be enough. 
All the pictures must be in full face, not in profile; and they must look 
directly at the beholders with open eyes.’—P. 133. 


If the work of the missionaries was slow, it was the more sure. 
The morals and superstitions of the Huron Indians were of the 
grossest character, and much had to be unlearned before the 
fundamental principles of Christianity could be acquired. 


‘The mind of the savage was by no means that beautiful blank which some 
have represented it; there was much to be erased as well as to be written. 
They must renounce a host of superstitions, to which they were attached 
with a strange tenacity, or which may rather be said to have been ingrained in 
their very natures. Certain points of Christian morality were also: strongly 
— by the missionaries, who insisted that the convert should take but one 
wife, and not cast her off without grave cause, and that he should renounce 
the gross licence almost universal among the Hurons. Murder, cannibalism, 
and several offences were also forbidden.’—P. 134. 


In 1639 the Jesuits resolved on establishing one central station 
as a focus whence the light of the Faith might radiate through 
all the wilderness around, instead of isolating the missionaries at 
separate stations in the several Huron towns. This was to serve © 
at once as residence, fort, magazine, hospital, and convent. 
Hence ‘the priests would set forth on missionary expeditions far 
and near; and hither they could retire, as to an asylum, in sick- 
ness or in peril. Here also the converts were to be settled and 
taught the arts of husbandry, and preserved from the perverting 
influences of their fellow-savages. In fact, the ancient monastic 
system of central abbey with cells dotted over the country, was 
reproduced in the wilds of Canada. ‘The site of this station was 
near the Matchedash Bay of Lake Huron. Traces of it exist to 
this day. It was called Sainte-Marie. From this centre the 
intrepid missionaries visited distant nations, the Neutrals and the 
Tobaccos, enduring terrible hardships, and with their life ever in 
their hands. In 1641 broke out the desolating Iroquois war, 
which was to be the ruin of the mission. But, before entering | 
on this eventful period for the Huron mission, it will be necessary / 
to cast a look at Quebec, and see what the Jesuits had been 
doing there, at their Canadian head-quarters. 

Champlain had been succeeded by De Montmagny, as 
Governor of Quebec, a worthy successor to that heroic and 
Christian soldier. One of his first acts on entering on his 
duties, was to stand sponsor to a dying Indian. Le Jeune’s 
letters to France had been published, and had stirred up an 
intense interest in the mission. 
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‘He reads how, in a single convent, thirteen nuns have devoted themselves, 
by a vow, to the work of converting Indian women and children; how in 
the Church of Montmartre, a nun lies prostrate day and night before the altar, 
praying for the mission; how the Carmelites are all as fire, the Ursulines full 
of zeal, the Sisters of the Visitation have no words to speak their ardour ; how 
some person unknown but blessed of Heaven, means to found a school for 
Huron children ; how the Duchesse d’Aiguillon has sent out six workmen to 
build a hospital for the Indians ; how, in every house of the Jesuits, young 
priests turn eager eyes towards Canada; and how, on the voyage thither, the 
devils raised a tempest, endeavouring, in vain fury, to drown the invaders of 
their American domain. —P. 151. 


In 1640, various new religious establishments were erected at 
Quebec. A school for Huron children was begun ; an Ursuline 
convent, an incipient hospital, a new Algonquin mission at a place 
called Sillery were in progress. On the 15th of July, Madame 
de la Peltrie, a pious but very wilful lady with a fortune, at 
the head of a community of Ursulines, her especial pets, arrived 
in Canada. The most remarkable of these nuns was Marie 
de I’ Incarnation, who had been an ecstatic visionary in France, 
but who with practical work in the Algonquin mission, became 
a sensible and useful person. The ladies were delighted with 
the prospect of work; here was something to exercise their 
sympathies, long driven in by the stifling atmosphere of the 
French convent. In the transports of their zeal, they seized 
and kissed every Indian female child on whom they could lay 
hands, ‘without minding,’ says Father Le Jeune, ‘ whether 
they were dirty or not.’ Marie de S. Barnard, a fair and 
delicate girl, was another of the Ursulines. ‘ Her disposition 
is charming ;’ writes one of the nuns to France, ‘in our times 
of recreation she often makes us cry with laughing ; it would be 
hard to be melancholy when she is near.’ Beside the cloister 
stood a large ash-tree; and it stands there still. Beneath its 
shade Marie de I’Incarnation, the Superior, and her nuns in- 
structed the little savages in the truths of the Gospel. 

In Anjou dwelt one Jéréme de la Dauversiére, a receiver of 
taxes. One day, whilst at his devotions, he heard an inward 
voice commanding him to found a hospital on the island of 
Montreal, in Canada. Montreal was then a wilderness, and the 
hospital, if erected, would have no patients. However, the 
voice was to be obeyed, and Dauversiére selected priests and 
nuns, then chose a governor for the island, the Sieur de Maison- 
neuve, forty workmen, obtained authority from the Crown, and 
sent them off to Canada to found Montreal. On the 17th of 
May, 1642, Maisonneuve’s little flotilla, a pinnace, a flat-bottomed 
craft moved by sail, and two row-boats, approached the tree- 
grown island of Montreal, all on board raising in unison a hymn 
of praise. 
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*On the following day, they glided along the green and solitary shores, now 
thronged with the life of a busy city, and landed on the spot which Champlain, 
thirty-one years before, had chosen as the fit site for a settlement. It was a 
tongue or triangle of land, formed by the junction of a rivulet with the 8. 
Lawrence, The rivulet was bordered by a meadow, and beyond rose the 
forest with its vanguard of scattered trees. arly spring flowers were 
blooming in the young grass, and birds of varied plumage flitted among the 
boughs. 

* Maisonneuve sprang ashore, and fell on his knees. His followers imitated his 
example, and all joined their voices in enthusiastic songs of thanksgiving. Tents, 
baggage, arms, and stores were landed. An altar was raised on a pleasant 
spot near at hand; and Mademoiselle Marie, with Madame de la Peltrie, 
aided by her servant Charlotte Barré, decorated it with a taste which was the 
admiration of the beholders. Now all the company gathered before the shrine. 
Here stood Vimont, in the rich vestments of his office, Here were the two 
ladies, with their servant; Montmagny, and Maisonneuve, a warlike figure, 
erect and tall, his men clustering around him, soldiers, sailors, artisans, 
and labourers, all alike soldiers at need. ‘They kneeled in reverent silence as 
the Host was raised aloft; and when the rite was over, the priest turned and 
addressed them: “ You are a grain of mustard-seed, that shall rise and grow 
till its branches overshadow the earth. You are few, but your work is the 
work of God. His smile is on you, and your children shall fill the land.” 

‘The afternoon waned; the sun sank behind the western forest, and twilight 
came on. Fire-flies were twinkling over the darkened meadow. They caught 
them, tied them with threads into shining festoons, and hung them before the 
altar, where the Host remained exposed. Then they pitched their tents, 
lighted their bivouac fires, stationed their guards, and lay down to rest. Such 
was the birth-night of Montreal."—Pp. 207—209. : 


It was thirty-two years since the French had first attacked 
the Iroquois. They had nursed their wrath for more than a 
generation, and at length their hour was come. The Dutch 
traders provided them with fire-arms. In 1641, mutterings 
of the impending storm reached the Jesuits of the Huron 
Mission, and warned the little colony of Montreal to be on its 
guard. Sometimes war parties hovered about the fortifications 
of Quebec. Scalped corpses of fur-traders were discovered in 
the woods, Iroquois war-whoops pealed through the sombre 
forests, and their canoes darted over the lakes upon unprotected 
Algonquin or Huron villages, or intercepted boats descend- 
ing the S. Lawrence with furs. 

In 1642, the Jesuit Isaac Jogues, with two young French- 
men, René Goupil and Guillaume Couture, laymen, who, from 
a religious motive and without pay, had attached themselves to 
the mission, went to Quebec to obtain a supply of necessaries 
for the Huron Mission of 8. Marie. They were returning with 
about forty Indians in twelve canoes. Jogues was a constitu- 
tionally timid man, with a refined and delicate mind; he was 
a finished scholar. His oval face, and the mould of his features, 
indicated a modest, thoughtful, and intelligent nature. The 
canoes had reached the western end of the Lake of S. Peter, 
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\ when they were attacked by the Iroquois. The Hurons, seized 
with panic, leaped ashore and fled into the woods. Goupil, and 
several of the Christian converts who showed fight, were cap- 
tured. Jogues sprang into the bulrushes, and might have 
escaped; but when he saw Goupil and the neophytes in the 
hands of the Iroquois, he came out of his hiding-place and gave 
himself up. Couture had eluded pursuit ; but when he thought 
of Jogues, and of what might be his fate, he resolved not to 
desert him, and he retraced his steps. Four Iroquois, on catching 
sight of him, rushed at him like tigers, stripped off all his 
clothing, tore away his finger-nails with their teeth, gnawed 
his fingers with the fury of famished dogs, and thrust a sword 
through one of his hands. Jogues broke from his guard, and 
threw his arms round his friend’s neck. The savages tore him 
away, beat him with war-clubs, and bit and lacerated his fingers 
as they had done those of Couture. Captives were brought 
up at each moment, and the priest, with his bleeding and 
mangled hands, baptized those who asked for the regenerating 
stream. 

For days the captives were dragged about in the train of their 
ferocious enemies. The pain and fever of their wounds, and the 
clouds of mosquitoes, left them no peace by day, nor sleep by 
night. On the way they were beaten with such cruelty that 
Jogues fell powerless, drenched in blood, and fainting. His 
hands were again gnawed, and fire was applied to his body. 
At night, when the exhausted prisoners sought rest, the young 
warriors came to rip open their closing wounds, and pluck out 
their hair. At the expiration of thirteen days the war party 
arrived in their towns, bearing with them in triumph their 
captives. They were made to run the gauntlet between lines 
of savages armed with sticks and cudgels. They were then 
placed on a high platform, and exposed to the mockery and 
taunts of the whole town. They were allowed a few minutes 
to recover their breath, and then a chief called out, ‘ Come, let 
us caress these Frenchmen. A Christian Algonquin woman, 
a prisoner among the Iroquois, was ordered to cut off Jogues’ 
left thumb, which she did, and a thumb of Goupil was also 
severed, a clam-shell being used as the instrument, in order to 
increase the pain. It is not necessary to detail the tortures 
these unfortunate men were called on to undergo: they were 
chosen, with infernal cruelty, to cause the greatest possible 
suffering without endangering life. At night they were 
stretched on the ground on their backs, their ankles and wrists 
bound fast to stakes driven into the ground, and left to the 
children, who amused themselves by placing live coals on the 
naked and quivering bodies. 
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In the midst of his sufferings the priest remembered others. 
Four Huron prisoners were brought in and placed on the 
scaffold beside him. He took the opportunity to convert them, 
and baptized them with a few rain-drops which he discovered | 
clinging to the husks of green {maize thrown to him for food. | ' 
Jogues and Goupil were spared, and the priest took measures to 
baptize dying infants. Goupil once signed a little child with the 
cross ; at this the relations took alarm, for the Dutch Calvinists 
had told them that the cross came from the devil ; and, thinkin 
that Goupil was bewitching the child, his death was sualval 
on. The priest and the young layman were walking together 
in the forest, reciting their prayers and taking sweet counsel 
together, when an Indian struck Goupil down with a hatchet, 
and the young man fell, murmuring the name of Christ. Jogues 
bowed over him and gave him absolution, ere he breathed his 
last. A touching picture is presented to us of the anxiety of 
the good priest for the safety of his friend’s body. 


*Jogues passed a night of anguish and desolation, and in the morning, 
reckless of fife, set forth in search of Goupil’s remains. The corpse had been 
flung into a neighbouring ravine, at the bottom of which rai a torrent ; and 
here Jozues found it, stripped naked, and gnawed by dogs. He dragged it 
into the water, and covered it with stones to save it from further mutilation, 
resolving to return alone on the following day and secretly bury it. But with 
the night there came a storm; and when, in the grey of the morning, Jogues 
descended to the brink of the stream, he found it a rolling, turbid flood, and 
the body was nowhere to be seen. Jogues waded into the cold current, (it was 
the lst of October), he sounded it with his feet and with his stick; he searched 
the rocks, the thicket, the forest ; but all in vain. Then, crouching by the 
pitiless stream, he mingled his tears with its waters, and in a voice broken 
with groans, chanted the Service of the Dead.’—P, 245. 


Eventually Jogues escaped, through the assistance of the 
Dutch colonists, and he obtained a passage in a small vessel to 
Europe. The voyage was rough and tedious; and the passenger 
slept on a coil of ropes on deck, suffering much from the cold, 
on drenched by the waves that broke over the side. On 
Christmas-eve he was set ashore a little north of Brest, in 
Brittany. What followed is too pathetic not to be given in our 
author’s own words :— 


‘Seeing a peasant’s cottage not far off, he approached it, and asked his 
way to the nearest church. The peasant and his wife mistook him for some 
oor but pious Irishman, and asked him to share their supper, after finishing 
fis devotions,—an invitation which Jogues, half famished as he was, gladly 
accepted. He reached the church in time for the evening mass (midnight mass 
of Christmas-night), and with unutterable joy knelt before the altar, and 
received the Communion of which he bad been deprived so long. When he 
returned to the cottage, the attention of his hosts was at once attracted to his 
mutilated and distorted hands. They asked with amazemeat how he could 
have received such injuries ; and when they heard the story of his tortures, 
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their surprise and veneration knew no bounds. Two young girls, the daughters, 
begged him to accept all they had to give,—a handful of sous—while the peasant 
made known the character of his new guest to his neighbours. A trader 
from Rennes bought a horse to carry him to the Jesuit college in that town. 
He gratefully accepted it; and on the morning of the 5th of January, 1644, 
reached his destination. He dismounted, and knocked at the door of the 
college. ‘The porter opened it, and saw a man wearing on his head an old 
woollen night-cap, and in an attire little better than that of a beggar. Jogues 
asked to see the Rector; but the porter aaswered, coldly, that the Rector was 
busy in the sacristy. Jogues begged him to say that a man was at the door 
with news from Canada... . The father Rector was putting on his vestments 
to say mass; but when he heard that a poor man from Canada had asked for 
him at the door, he postponed the service, and went to meet him. Jogues, 
without discovering himself, gave him a letter from the Dutch Director-General 
attesting his character. The Rector, without reading it, began to question 
him as to the affairs of Canada, and at length asked himif he knew Father 
Jogues. 

*“T knew him very well,” was the reply. 

*“ The Iroquois have taken him,” pursued the Rector. “1s he dead? Have 
they anteal him?” - 

*“No,” answered Jogues; “he is alive and at liberty, and I am he.” And 
he fell on his knees to ask his Superior’s blessing.” ’—Pp. 236—238. 


With the opening spring this devoted priest sailed again for 
Canada. The Jesuit Bressini suffered tortures as great from 
the hands of the Iroquois, but he was not the first martyr unto 
death. He escaped with scarce a portion of his body unscarred, 


with his hands mangled with the teeth of his enemies, and his 
fingers split. The first to die was the aged De Noué, who was 
frozen to death whilst performing an act of kindness for his 
French and Indian companions on a journey. He was found 
with his head bare, his eyes open and turned to heaven, kneeling 
in the snow, with his arms crossed on his breast. 

In 1646 Jogues was sent as an ambassador with a message to 
the Iroquois, from the Governor of Quebec. But his errand was 
not merely political, it was also religious, for not only was he to 
be the bearer of wampum belts from De Montmagny, but he 
was also to found among those ferocious savages a new mission, 
to be entitled the Mission of the Martyrs. A slight peace had 
been made between the French and the Iroquois, and it was 
hoped that it would be confirmed by a settlement of Jesuits 
amongst them. At first all went on promisingly, but the super- 
stitious fears of the savages having been aroused over some 
trifle, he was fallen upon by them, the flesh cut in thin strips 
from his back and arms, and he was finally despatched with a 
tomahawk. The war now burst forth with redoubled fury, and 
the Iroquois fell like wolves on the Hurons and Algonquins, as 
well as on the French, and war continued uninterruptedly till 
the Hurons had ceased to exist, and the fields white for harvest 
hed been reduced to desolation. 
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It is time for us now to turn back to the Huron Mission. 
The seed sown had taken root and was showing blade and ear. 
In some towns the Christians outnumbered the heathen, and in 
nearly all they formed a strong party. Churches were built at 
Ossossané, at S. Joseph, S. Ignace, 8. Michel, and S. Jean- 
Baptiste, each with its bell ringing every morning for mass, 
which was attended daily by crowds of converts. The mis- 
sionaries had not merely succeeded in making formal Christians, 
but had succeeded in a marvellous manner in eradicating the 
deep-rooted superstitions, and licence and barbarity of the 
proselytes. The converts set their faces against the torture of 
prisoners, which had of old been their chief delight. On one 
occasion, Etienne Totiri, whilst his heathen countrymen were 
tormenting a captive Iroquois, stood boldly forth to denounce 
their cruelty. The dying wretch asked to be baptized, and the 
convert sake upon himself to administer the Sacrament, amidst 
the hootings of his kindred and countrymen, who, as he ran to 
the burning pile with a cup of water, pushed him to and fro 
to make him spill it. 

The Huron who embraced the Faith, renounced thenceforth 
the feasts, dances, and debauches in which was his delight. In 
health he was debarred from joining in the social entertainments 
of his people; in sickness he was forbidden to apply to the 
medicine men who were no better than sorcerers. ‘To be a 
* chief and a Christian,’ writes Lalemant, ‘is to combine fire and 
‘ water; for the business of the chief is mainly to do the devil’s 
‘ bidding, preside over ceremonies of hell, and excite the young 
‘ Indians to dances, feasts, and shameless indecencies.’ It is the 
fashion for Protestants to despise Catholic missions, because the 
priests insist on external sacramental observances ; and nothing 
is more common than to hear slighting remarks on such missions 
as being a system of proselytism to toys, trinkets, and cere- 
monies. Our own miserable failure in mission work should 
make us more humble. External observances are of use 
for impressing truths internally. And it is entirely and gratui- 
tously false to charge Catholic missionaries with care for exter- 
nals, and neglect of that which those outward and visible signs | 
symbolize. 

In March 1649 there were in the Huron country eighteen 
Jesuit priests, four lay brothers, twenty-three men, serving 
without pay, for the love of God; seven hired men, four boys, 
and eight soldiers. All was order, discipline, and subordination. 
Some of the men were assigned to household work, and some to 
the hospital, whilst the rest laboured at the fortifications of S. 
Marie, tilled the fields, or stood ready, in case of need, to fight 
the Iroquois. Fifteen of the priests were engaged in distant 
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missions, and the rest remained permanently at 8. Marie. 
Two or three times in the year they all assembled at S. Marie 
to take counsel together, hold a retreat, and nerve themselves 
for fresh labour. The historian draws for us a pleasant picture 
of the Fathers assembled in 1649 :— 


‘It was a scene that might recall a remote half-feudal, half-patriarchal age, 
when, under the smoky rafters of bis antique hall, some warlike Thane sat, with 
kinsmen and dependants ranged down the long bard, each in his degree. 
Here, doubtless, Ragueneau, the Father Superior, held the place of honour ; 
and, for chieftains scarred with Danish battle-axes, was seen a band of thought- 
ful men, clad in a threadbare garb of black, their brows swarthy from exposure, 
yet marked with the lines of intellect and a fixed enthusiasm of purpose. 
Here was Bressini, scarred with firebrand and knife ; Chabanel, once a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in France, now a missionary bound by a self-imposed vow to 
a life from which his nature recoiled; the fanatical Chaumonot, whose character 
savoured of his peasant birth, yet, such as his faith was, he was ready to die 
for it. Garnier, beardless like a woman, was of a far finer nature. His 
religion was of the affections and sentiments; and his imagination, warmed 
with the ardour of his faith, shaped the ideal forms of his worship into visible 
realities. Brébeuf sat conspicuous among his brethren, portly and tall, his 
short moustache and beard grizzled with time,—for be was fifty-six years old. 
1f he seemed impassive, it was because one overmastering principle had merged 
and absorbed all the impulses of bis nature and all the faculties of his mind. 
The enthusiasm which with many is fitful and spasmodic, was with him the 
current of his life, solemn and deep as the tide of destiny . . . Gabriel Lale- 
mant, nephew of Jéréme Lalemant, was Brébeuf’s colleague at the Mission of 
S. Ignace. His slender frame and delicate features gave him an appearance of 
youth, though he had reached middle life; and as in the case of Garnier, the 
fervour of his mind sustained him through exertions of which he seemed 

hysically incapable. Of the rest of that company little has come down to us 
but the bare record of their missionary toils; and we may ask in vain what 
youthful enthusiasm, what broken hope or faded dream, turned the current of 
their lives, and sent them from the heart of civilization to this savage outpost 
of the world, There was a gap in their number. The place of Antoine Daniel 
was empty, and never more to be filled by him,—never at least in the flesb. 
Daniel’s station had been at 8S. Joseph ; but the mission and the missionary 
had alike ceased to exist.’— Pp. 370—372. 


The Mission of S. Joseph had been blessed with excellent 
results. On the morning of the 4th of July it bad been unex- 
ectedly attacked by the Iroquois. Daniel was about to cele- 
Seats mass at the time that the war-whoop of the savages, and 
the cries of the startled Hurons, told him of the attack. He ran 
out of the church and hurried to the point of danger, rallied the 
defenders, called on the unbaptized to receive the holy rite, and 
exhorted the believers to kneel for absolution. They crowded 
about him, and he, immersing his pocket-handkerchief in a bowl 
of water, shook it over them and baptized them by aspersion. 
The palisade was forced, and the enemy was in the town. The 
air quivered with the infernal din. The priest urged his flock 
to fly, as resistance was hopeless, and many took refuge in the 
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woods ; but -he himself would not follow. When the Iroquois 
saw him waiting for them before his church-door, radiant in the 
eucharistic vestments, confronting them with a look kindled 
with the inspiration of martyrdom, they stopped in amazement ; 
but soon recovering themselves they bent their bows, and 
showered on him a volley of arrows. When he fell they 
hacked his lifeless body, and bathed their faces in his blood. 

Eight months after this disaster, S. Louis, the station of 
Brébeuf and Lalemant, fell. The Huron converts fought 
bravely, but were outnumbered by the Iroquois, who swarmed 
the palisades, fired the town, and massacred the inhabitants. 
Brébeuf was tied to a stake, from whence he exhorted his con- 
verts to play the map. The Iroquois, incensed, cut away his 
lower lip, and thrust a red-hot iron down his throat. Lalemant 
was wrapped in strips of bark smeared with pitch, and set on 
fire. He called to his Superior, ‘ We are made a spectacle to 
the world, to angels, and to men.’ Scalding water was poured 
on Brébeuf’s head ; strips of flesh were cut from his limbs, and 
devoured before his eyes; at length he was chopped down, his 
heart torn out and eaten. 

A few days after, a detachment from 8. Marie sought among 
the smoking ruins of the station for the remains of the martyrs, 
and had great difficulty in distinguishing them. 

The end of the Hurons had arrived ; they were smitten every- 
where, and the miserable fragment that remained of this great 
nation took refuge on an island in the great lake. Thither the 
missionaries followed them, to find the poor Indians dying with 
disease and starvation. The forests along the shore swarmed 
with their mortal foes, and scarce a Huron who ventured. 
thither returned. Winter set in with severity, and the famish- 
ing wretches were fain to devour leather and bitter roots. 

In the Tobacco nation were two missions, S. Peter and §. 
Matthias ; the former under the charge of Garnier and Chabanel. 
In November S. Jean was attacked, and its inmates slaughtered. 
An Iroquois shot Garnier through the body and thigh, tore off 
his cassock, and left him. Garnier lay for a moment on the , 
ground as if stunned; then, recovering himself, he was seen to /,, 
rise into a kneeling posture. At a little distance from him lay 
a Huron mortally wounded, but still showing signs of life. The 
dying priest endeavoured to drag himself on his broken thigh 
towards the Indian to give him absolution; but his strength 
deserted him, and he fell. He rose again once more, and again 
crept forward, when a party of Iroquois rushed upon him and 
cut him down. 


‘Thus, at the age of forty-four, died Charles Garnier, the favourite child of 
wealthy and noble parents, nursed in Parisian luxury and ease, thus living and 
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dying, a more than willing exile amid the hardships and horrors of the Huron 
wilderness. His life and his death are his best eulogy. Brébeuf was the lion 
of the Huron Mission, and Garnier was the lamb ; but the lamb was as fearless 
as the lion.’ —P. 407. 


‘My pen,’ writes Rageneau, ‘has no ink black enough to 
‘describe the fury of the Iroquois. It is said that hunger will 
‘drive wolves from the forest. So, too, our starving Hurons 
‘ were driven out of a town which had become an abode of horror. 
‘It was the end of Lent. Alas! if these poor Christians could 
‘have had but acorns and water to keep their fast upon! On 
‘ Easter-day we caused them to make a general confession. On 
‘the following day they went away, leaving us all their little 
‘possessions ; and most of them declared publicly that they made 
‘us their heirs, knowing well that they were near their end. 
‘And, in fact, only a few days passed before we heard of the 
‘disaster which we had foreseen. These poor people fell into 
‘ambuscades of our Iroquois enemies. Some were killed on the 
‘spot ; some were dragged into captivity ; women and children 
‘were burned, A few made their escape, and spread dismay and 
‘panic everywhere. A week after, another band was overtaken 
‘by the same fate. .Go where they would, they met with 
‘slaughter on all sides. Famine pursued them, or they encoun- 
‘tered an enemy more cruel than cruelty itself; and, to crown 
‘their misery, they heard that two great armies of Iroquois were 
‘on the way to exterminate them.’ 

The Huron Mission was now abandoned ; the Hurons, as a 
race, had ceased to exist: some escaped to Quebec, some took 
refuge in the remote West; some, under the name of Wyandots, 
clung to the neighbourhood of Detroit. The Government of 
the United States has removed them to reserves en the 
western frontier, where a remnant of them still exists. A 
colony surrendered to the Iroquois, promising to change their 
nationality. They were received by their cruel foes, and 
distributed among the different villages. They identified 
themselves with their conquerors in all but religion, holding 
fast to the Christian faith, though deprived of teachers; and 
eighteen years after, a Jesuit missionary found them still good 
Catholics. In 1649 the Huron Church had ceased to be. 

In one point of view, the attempt of the Jesuits had come to 
nought. The Christian colonies they had hoped to found, where 
were they? The civilization of the Indian race had failed. 
The acquisition of assistants to France against the increasing 
power and growing pretensions of New England had been 
unsuccessful. But, from a Christian point of view, much had 
been done, more than any Protestant mission has ever suc- 
ceeded in effecting, in double the time, and with tenfold resources. 
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In about fifteen years, a band of dauntless priests had over- 
thrown the traditional faith of a great people, had curbed their 
licence, had developed their humanity, and had made better 
Christians of them than are to be found in many ef our country 
parishes. 

The course of the history of the Jesuit missions has enabled 
us to give specimens of the style in which Mr. Parkman has 
written. We know of few historical writers who combine such 
rare gifts as this American author. In his attention to minute 
incidents, he reminds us often of Dean Stanley ; often also, in 
his vivid portraiture, he recalls Lord Macaulay. He is gene- 
rous and ready to give to all their due, though himself a Pro- 
testant—probably ‘of the most broad school—he does homage 
to the piety, devotedness, and self-sacrifice of the noble men 
whose lives and labours he sketches. His power of description, 
which first became known by his ‘ History of the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac,’ never flags. The book is written with even force 
throughout, and possesses an intensity of interest rarely equalled. 
Mr. Parkman’s sketches of lake and forest scenery in the 
glory of summer, or in the gloom of winter, are of exquisite 
beauty ; and his delicate delineations of character prove him to 
be an equally accomplished portrait-painter. 





Art. III.—The History of the Norman Conquest of England : its 
Causes and its Results. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College. Vol. I.: The Preliminary History 
to the Election of Edward the Confessor, Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1867. 


THERE are few things apparently more easy, and really more 
difficult, than to write a good history. Every department of 
knowledge requires indeed to be illustrated and explained by 
collateral studies; but history most of all. For it requires in 
those who handle it not only a more than ordinary variety of 
accomplishments, but also a more than ordinary proportion and 
harmony of these accomplishments, so that none by its exagge- 
ration may destroy the balance and symmetry of the whole. A 
good historian must be learned, but not pedantic; solid, but not 
dull; entertaining, without descending to buffoonery. He must 
sweep the horizon with his telescope, or his view of things will 
be narrow and partial; he must be equally clever in applying 
his microscope to the minute discrepancies of old chronicles, or 
he will be inaccurate. He must be able, if need be, to plead his 
cause with the fervid eloquence of the advocate; but, still more, 
he must be careful never to forget, even for a moment, that he 
is sitting on the judgment-seat and pronouncing a verdict which 
ought not to be lightly set aside. He must have a statesman’s 
insight into national tendencies and political complications, 
together with a practical perception of the inner character of his 
heroes, as it reveals itself only in friendly and familiar inter- 
course. He must see the scenes which he describes with the 
eye of a painter, and he must feel them as a poet, but the foun- 
dation of his narrative must be plain, unvarnished fact. He 
must be able to say what he has to say in a manner suited to 
the various requirements of his subject. His style must be 
plain-spoken without vulgarity, graphic without being grotesque, 
exact without being prosy, impressive and animated without 
being turgid or bombastic. And if he would produce a history 
which is to be generally useful—which is not only to lie in 
honourable repose on the dusty shelves of the student in his 
book-room, but to be subjected to the yet more honourable wear 
and tear of daily use—he must be a man of practical intelligence, 
able to sympathise with and to understand his fellow-men, keenly 
alive to all that is going on around him, qualified himself to play 
his part like a man among the circumstances wherein his lot is 
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cast ; in short, he must be a man of the present as well as of 
the past, not a mere book-worm, the only companions of whose 
solitude are phantoms from a bygone period. 

It would be saying too much if we were to say that Mr. E. 
A. Freeman is the man in whom all these qualifications are 
happily blended. His ‘History of Federal Government,’ a 
work at present far from completion, one volume of which 
was published several years ago, seems scarcely to have met 
with that success which certainly it deserves so far as solid 
learning goes. His latest work, of which the first volume is now 
before us, the ‘History of the Norman Conquest,’ justifies a 
more favourable estimate of his powers as an historian, Even 
for this, although the subject is one more likely to be gene- 
rally attractive in this country, we hardly dare to anticipate a 
wide range of popularity. But with this reservation it may 
fairly be pronounced a great work, not merely worthy of its 
author’s reputation, but one which cannot fail to enhance his 
reputation considerably. ‘Great book, great evil,’ was an old 
Greek proverb. And those of our readers who have waded 
through lengthy treatises which have been compressed into less 
than half the space, will no doubt be ready to echo the sentiment. 
But ‘The Norman Conquest’ is a great book, in a truer and 
better sense. And without pledging ourselves to an unreserved 
acquiescence in his views, without abandoning the duty of 
calling attention to faults which need to be corrected in 
subsequent volumes, we beg to express our cordial thanks to 
Mr. Freeman for a work on the early history of our fore- 
fathers, which we confidently venture to predict will keep its 
place as the standard history of the period which is its subject ; 
for Mr. Freeman has several at least of the qualifications 
which we have enumerated. His heart is evidently in his work; 
the labour is one of love; he writes not because he has to say 
something, but because he has something to say. Here is a 
primary requisite, and one which can never be dispensed with in 
any undertaking whatever. Nor is he easily deterred by diffi- 
culties; in fact, far from betraying any wish to evade or to 
shirk them, he attacks them with an honest determination, 
which, even in a writer of less ability, could hardly fail to win 
success, His book bears testimony in its every page to his 
conscientious and painstaking diligence, even about such small 
matters as the right spelling of a name. Mr. Freeman’s career 
at Oxford proved him to be a scholar and a distinguished one ; 
his ‘ History of the Conquest’ exemplifies the accuracy of 
thought and language which is one of the most valuable results 
of a University education. His ‘ History ’ is not what is termed 
a ‘ philosophy of history ;’ it is not, on the other hand, a barren 
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catalogue of facts, or, to use Dr. Arnold’s expression, ‘an old 
almanack.’ It is. something between the two—not dry and hard 
as the one, not vague and vapid as the other. Without having 
a philosophical turn of mind, or rather with a distaste, which he 
does not care to disguise, for anything like philosophy, Mr. 
Freeman can appreciate a principle as well as an isolated fact, 
and his ‘philosophy,’ if neither wide nor deep, is clear and 
definite so far as it goes. His premises may sometimes be 
narrower and more one-sided than they ought to be, but he can 
argue from them logically. And while he has quite enough of 
imagination to be able to depict vividly the scenes which he is 
resuscitating from the past, and, like Owen or Agassiz, to restore 
the complex living whole from the shattered fragments of the 
skeleton, he does not allow his imagination to seduce him into 
such fantastic extravagances as we have lately met with in a 
story of ‘ Hereward, the Last of the English,’ by a professor of 
history in one of our learned universities. In one respect, indeed, 
there is a remarkable coincidence between Professor Kingsley 
and Mr. Freeman. Both are enthusiastic hero-worshippers. 
And if we make allowance for that pardonable tendency to over- 
glorification which is the weakness of hero-worshippers, Mr. 
Freeman is seldom happier than when portraying the character 
of some statesman or warrior in the olden time, of whom England 
may well be proud, and whose exploits our country ought to 
preserve in grateful recollection. 

On the whole Mr. Freeman is fair: never, to all appearance, 
intentionally otherwise. His judgment is discriminating; 
and it is only when his judgment is blinded by some strong 
antipathy, that he loses the impartiality of mind which becomes 
an historian. He proposes to himself in his preface to dis- 
criminate between the conflicting theories of Thierry and 
Palgrave, steering his course at a safe distance from the rocks 
and quicksands on either side. The book fulfils the promise of 
its preface. It is manifest that long and laborious investi- 
gations, animated by historic ardour, and directed not merely 
by a severe conscientiousness in the pursuit of truth, but by a 
keen and practised intelligence, have given Mr. Freeman a right 
to speak with authority, even in deciding between writers of 
such eminence as those just mentioned. There is this specialty 
about Mr. Freeman’s learning, that, while he seems to have 
made himself master thoroughly of his own period, he has not 
confined himself to it. It has been objected that Mr. Froude’s 
clever History would have been a better book, if its author 
had evinced more knowledge of the preceding period. No 
accusation of this kind can fairly be brought against the 
* Norman Conquest.’ If we add to this, that its writer is one 
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who, though often expressing himself very positively on points 
which lie within the pale of his own studies, seems yet very 
unwilling to pronounce an opinion beyond that pale, we may 
rest satisfied that we ure not misplacing our confidence in- 
trusting ourselves to his guidance. But liberal as he is, in the 
good sense of that word, and tolerant generally, certain things 
seem to exasperate his wrath irresistibly. The mention, for- 
instance, of the present French Emperor, who is more than 
once dragged rather needlessly into the ‘ History of the Norman 
Conquest, seems to produce the same effect on Mr. Freeman 
as a red rag on a bull. Evidently Mr. Freeman has an Irish- 
man’s enjoyment of a row; or, to use his own expression in the 
Appendix, is ready to ‘do battle’ with all comers. But, with 
due allowance for these bellicose propensities, and putting aside 
subjects so provocative as the French and their Emperor, we 
may safely say that he is a studiously impartial writer, in his 
* History of the Norman Conquest.’ 

Mr. Freeman is very quick to see an analogy; and though 
false analogies have very much to answer for as the cause too 
frequently of false reasoning, there are few things more useful 
than analogy if kept within proper limits. An analogy which 
is not hastily accepted, not merely superficial, serves to illustrate 
an argument, to embody its meaning, to realize and to clench 
it more than anything else. For it prevents what would other- 
wise be an abstract proposition visibly, almost tangibly, to the 
mind; and, if carefully guarded, it serves to bring out more 
strongly and vividly the points not only of resemblance but 
also of difference. In this way Mr. Freeman’s learning is 
ornamental as well as useful; and he is often very happy in the 
comparisons which his intimate acquaintance with Greek and 
Roman authors suggests: for instance, as to the points of simi- 
larity between the Achaians of the Iliad and the Teutonic 
tribes to whom we ourselves owe the most important elements 
in our complex organization. In the same way, his knowledge 
of architecture, and his promptness in seizing the predominant 
characteristics of particular localities, evinced, as these charac- 
teristics are, not unfrequently by trivial peculiarities of speech 
or curious old-fashioned customs, impart life and colour to 
the discussion of the ethnological questions, which necessarily 
occupy considerable space in this volume. If we are to seek 
a parallel to him among well-known historians, the task is no 
easy one. He is more compact, less many-sided than Grote; 
less polished, less pictorial, than Livy or Macaulay; he wants 
the profound political sagacity of Tacitus or Thucydides, the 
judicial serenity of Thirlwall or Hallam. On the whole, in his 
combativeness against what he believes to be error, in the per- 
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sistency with which he declines to mar the completeness of his 
theories by embarrassing them with considerations which he 
cannot himself appreciate, and, above all, in the manly sym- 
pathy which he expresses for liberty and justice wherever these 
are to be found, he is no unworthy follower of that Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, who will long be remembered, not- 
withstanding the opinionativeness which too often warped his 
judgment, as the great and good Arnold. If Dr. Arnold, instead 
of devoting his labours to the history of ancient Rome, had 
chosen for his subject the history of our own ancestors, and if he 
had had the same opportunities for mastering his subject as 
Mr. Freeman has enjoyed, we can well believe that his work 
would have been in many respects such as we have from the 
hands of Mr. Freeman. 

The style of the book is, as usually happens, in accordance 
with the matter, and reflects as it were the mental and moral 
characteristics of which we have been speaking. It is singularly 
clear, vigorous, and forcible; the fitting expression of a logical 
mind and of an earnest temperament. It is a style which 
excels in antithesis ; not in the sparkling but too epigrammatic 
antithesis which is so fascinating in Macaulay until the reader 
grows surfeited and cloyed, but in a kind of antithesis more 
convincing if less dazzling. But there is a proneness, which 
the author will do well to restrain within bounds, sometimes to 
declaim like a schoolboy in a recitation, and sometimes to sink 
into the opposite extreme of an undignified familiarity. The 
fondness for a sonorous periphrasis is a dangerous thing even 
in a writer whose English is usually so pure ; and it is still more 
to be regretted on the other hand, especially when a slipshod 
style is becoming too common in popular writers, that a 
standard work like the ‘ History of the Norman Conquest’ 
should be disfigured by colloquialisms more suited for the 
pages of a newspaper. A saying of King Lewis about Sprota 
is described (p. 204) as ‘mere Billingsgate.’ Again, to take 
another instance, ‘to King Charles Rolf stuck against all pre- 
tenders. Mr. Freeman is also addicted to the use of archaic 
phrases, where a more modern way of speaking would be quite 
as significant and more intelligible generally. There is no 
advantage, and if there were, it would not compensate for this 
awkwardness, in such obsolete phrases as ‘the Bishops clave 
Otto’ (p. 228), ‘in the like sort’ (p. 454), ‘he had Hugh 
to his helper, &c. In his account (p. 324) of the Danish 
ravages, Mr. Freeman produces a very odd effect by intro- 
ducing the quaint old-fashioned phrases of his authorities, 
not as a quotation, but as an integral part of his own narrative. 
Such phrases are apt to give a patchwork and piebald appearance 
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even to a really good style ; and, with all possible respect for the 
Teutonic element in our language, the obvious effect, if a writer 
endeavours to restrict himself to it, is simply to forfeit the right 
which he has in common, with others, of using the rich stores 
of his mother tongue in the fulness of its vocabulary. Indeed, 
an exclusive preference for words of Saxon extraction seems to 
involve an historic fallacy, and to imply forgetfulness of the fact 
that the English nation as it is now derives its origin from 
several other sources also. And why does Mr. Freeman speak 
(p. 53) of ‘ unjust aggressions,’ as if aggression could ever be 
other than unjust? Why does he spoil an emphatic sentence 
by saying, ‘the passages mean something and not nothing’ ? 
Again, ‘ neither Sir Francis Palgrave or Dr. Lappenberg’ is 
careless. These, however, after all, are only microscopic 
blemishes in a style which is in many respects a model of good 
English. 

With all its merits, and these are undoubtedly very consider- 
able, we fear that we cannot anticipate a wide range of popu- 
larity for this first volume. It is in danger of being less 
generally appreciated than it deserves, and of being compara- 
tively neglected, while histories much inferior to it in real solid 
merit win the attention of the public far more easily. Perhaps 
Mr. Freeman will say with the poet,— 


* Fit audience let me find though few.’ 


Certainly he does not seem to write for ordinary readers so 
much as for those who can understand him readily. This isa 
thing to be regretted. Mr. Freeman, of course, would not be 
willing to see his favourite study abandoned, so far as popular 
impressions about it go, to writers less careful, less conscientious, 
less qualified otherwise, than himself. He would be the first, 
we should think, to deplore history being handed over to the 
tender mercies of quacks and impostors. But unless he will 
bear in mind that he is writing, not for a few well-disciplined 
students only, who have gone through the same preparatory 
training as himself, and are consequently able to keep pace with 
him, but for his fellow-countrymen generally—at least for those 
among us who read history—we fear that the scope of his 
influence will be unduly narrowed. He must condescend to 
sympathise with their comparative ignorance, and to insert the 
few words of explanation which would be superfluous to learned 
men like himself, but are a necessity to others. Otherwise, he 
will be greeted by the old retort—‘ Non debes legi si nonvis 
intelligi.’ We are not counselling Mr. Freeman for one mo- 
ment to pander to that too common laziness which demands 
that everything should be made easy, and lowered to the level 
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of its own reluctance to exertion. We are not asking him to 
sacrifice the true dignity of history in order to have a quicker 
and larger circulation for his book. We only claim of a writer, 
who evidently knows his subject well and thoroughly, that he 
should have some consideration for those who may not be so 
well versed in it as he is. 

Mr. Freeman is no pedant in the common sense of the word. 
Plainly, he feels a true and living interest in the politics of to- 
day as well as in those of eight centuries ago. When he writes 
of the Witenagemot, it is not difficult to detect an under-current 
of reference in his thoughts to the Parliament which meets at 
Westminster under Queen Victoria. He dwells on the distinctive 
character of Dane, Norman, or Saxon, not as if he were examining 
a fossil imbedded in a rock, but as knowing well how they have 
contributed, each in turn, to form the England of his own ex- 
perience. But he is apt to be pedantic in the sense of assuming 
that his readers know as much almost as himself, and that they 
must feel the same lively interest as he does in every minute de- 
tailof his subject. He is apt to betray more indignation than is 
necessary whenever the current acceptation of a word happens 
to deviate from its more precise meaning. The modern vulgar use, 
for instance, of ‘ metropolis’ and ‘emperor’ may be strictly inde- 
fensible, but the misuse of the terms is hardly worthy of so much 
indignation as he bestows upon it. We can well imagine some, 
and perhaps not a few, of Mr. Freeman’s readers wishing that he 
were rather more communicative in his allusions. Such phrases, 
for instance, as ‘Swend, the godson of Cesar’ (pp. 317), or, 
the Roman sway extended ‘from the Ocean to the Euphrates,’ 
may puzzle those whose historical education is less advanced 
than Mr. Freeman’s. Not every one, perhaps, among his readers 
is aware of the modern name of ‘ Uriconium ;’ and a good many, 
perhaps, would like to be told more than he deigns to tell them 
as to the nationality of the ‘ Hwiccas’ and ‘ Magesztas,’ whose 
names occur not unfrequently. Again, names of such import- 
ance, historically, as ‘ Mercia,’ ‘ Bernicia, ‘ Deira,’ fairly claim 
some elucidation etymologically, which our author could easily 
supply. We are tempted to add the words ‘lithsmen’ and 
‘yeomen’ to our list of words which would be all the better 
for a little explanation of this sort. We may be answered, 
that a history of the Conquest is not a dictionary. Still, 
where, at the cost of a very little trouble, a stumbling-block 
can be removed out of the path of the unlearned, it seems 
a pity not to do it.’ Sometimes, moreover, important events 
are passed by rather hastily. The account, for instance, 





1 Mr. Freeman explains ‘ Wealas’ without, apparently, being aware that the 
word ‘ Welsher’ is nowadays applied on the turf to a certain class of defaulters. 
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of ‘Burgundy reverting to Hugh,’ is somewhat meagre 
(pp. 259, 260), especially if we remember that this powerful 
duchy was for many years the rival and antagonist of 
France. And we should like to see a fuller statement of 
the causes owing to which Cumberland—we use the word in 
its old sense—gravitated, as it appears, to Scotland rather 
than to Wales. The absence also of resemblance in the 
‘ Lakes-men_’ of the present day to their brother mountaineers in 
Wales is curious, and requires some explanation, if Mr. Freeman 
is right in ascribing to Cambrians and Cumbrians, unless we 
misapprehend him, a common origin. The circumstance, also, 
of Edward (son of Eadgar) having gained the surname of 
Martyr, ‘though he did not die in any cause of religion or 
patriotism,’ and ‘ though his short reign was not wholly favour- 
able to the monastic party, seems to call for rather more com- 
ment than is bestowed upon it in these pages. It may, perhaps, 
be objected by unfriendly critics of this ‘ History of the Con- 
quest,’ that its orthography is pedantic. At first sight, ‘ Beda,’ 
‘ Elfred,’ ‘ Ealdorman,’ not to mention other names less easy of 
pronunciation, may seem strange and repulsive to persons who 
have been accustomed to ordinary spelling. But here we cannot 
allow much force in the accusation. Mr. Freeman, be it ob- 
served, does not attempt to retain, as Mr. Kemble would, an 
obsolete letter; to galvanize into an artificial vitality a letter 
which has been dropped from our alphabet. He does not wish 
to spell Aithelstan or Aithelred with a 8. He merely, while 
availing himself of our existing alphabet only, restores the 
proper names to the form in which they appear in contemporary 
writings. There is much which may fairly be urged in defence 
of this practice. The right spelling of a word is of great ser- 
vice as a clue to its right meaning. If we were simply, as the 
‘Fonetic Nuz’ prescribes, to follow sound in our spelling, or, 
like the compilers of ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Guide,’ to aim only 
at abbreviation and condensation into small space, we should 
lose many precious indications of an historical as well as of an 
etymological kind. In fact, the derivation of a word is often 
closely connected with the growth and progress of a nation. 
Few persons, perhaps, who use the still familiar word ‘Alder- 
man,’ are aware that an ‘ Ealdorman’ before the Norman Con- 
quest was an officer of very high rank in the kingdom, holding 
a position, as Mr. Freeman tersely expresses it, not unlike that 
of a governor-general of the present day. A similar historical 
interest belongs to the old titles, still in use, of Duke, Marquis, 
Count, Earl, &c. There is another and a more special reason 
for retaining, so far as possible, the old spelling. The English 
nation, though composed of, many and various elements, and 
NO, CXL.—N.S. Xx 
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tracing its pedigree from many and various sources, is, neverthe- 
less, no mere colluvies gentium. There is one predominating 
element in its composition, and that element is the Teutonic. Just 
as in the characters of individuals, there is all the difference in the 
world between a man who is merely clever in many ways and 
one in whom many varied kinds of cleverness are all subordi- 
nated to one strong ruling principle, so it is with nations. The 
difference between talent and genius in individuals corresponds to 
the difference between a nation which is made up of motley races, 
combined together without being thoroughly fused into one, and 
a nation in which one dominating race has assimilated to itself 
all the others in succession. In this respect there is a remarkable 
difference, on which Mr. Freeman insists very strongly, between 
what he calls the ‘ English’ and the ‘ Norman’ Conquest of our 
island. In the one case, the invaders imprinted their own cha- 
racteristics indelibly on the conquered; in the other, the victors 
received, to say the least, more than they gave, and became 
learners rather than teachers, as regards our political institu- 
tions. Like the victorious Romans in Greece, the Normans in 
England accepted for the most part the existing state of things, 
without any serious interruption of its continuity. And the 
orthography which Mr. Freeman adopts serves to bear witness 
to the national independence of our forefathers, and to the 
integrity of our descent, the ‘Norman Conquest’ notwith- 
standing. It is remarkable, as Mr. Freeman well observes, that 
while the Teutonic immigrations on the Continent succumbed 
to the superior influence of the old Roman organization, the 
national customs and traditions which the Angles and Saxons 
brought with them into Britain have taken root and flourished 
here with a hardihood which no subsequent invasions have been 
strong enough to overcome. 

But Mr. Freeman is hardly consistent in his nomenclature. 
Ile draws a line which, to us, appears an arbitrary one, between 
places and persons. He urges in excuse, or rather in justifica- 
tion, that in the names of places ‘ we have a fairly received, and 
allowing for some misconception, a fairly consistent system’? 
But would he consent to apply this limitation of his principle 
to the parallel case of Greek or Roman history? Would he be 
satisfied there with preserving the correct form of the name in 
a person, but not in a city or river? Perhaps the best com- 
promise would be to use the old names of places in the text and 
the modern name in the margin. But there is another incon- 
sistency on this point to be noticed, and one which does not 
admit of the same extenuation. The same rule ought in all 
fairness to be applied to other countries as to our own. It is an 
amusing instance of Mr. Freeman’s aversion to our neighbours 
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across the Straits, that he Anglicises their proper names. King 
Louis (p. 226) becomes ‘ Lewis-from-beyond-Sea ;’ and we read 
of ‘ Clair-on-Epte,’ ‘ William Longsword,’ ‘ Richard the Fear- 
less,’ &. And yet Mr. Freeman would surely write ‘ Aachen,’ 
and ‘Nizzia.’ It is curious that the word ‘ suzerainty,’ unless 
we have overlooked it, does not occur once in his disquisitions 
on the feudal system. Surely this is carrying an Englishman’s 
old-fashioned aversion to a Frenchman a little too far nowadays. 

We have said that Mr. Freeman is usually impartial. At times, 
however, his enthusiasm for or against a person seems to get the 
better of his studied impartiality. The arguments, for instance, by 
which he defends his favourite hero Godwine from the charge of 
complicity in the death of Ailfred, are ingenious rather than con- 
vincing. With characteristic courage the historian by no means 
avoids or slurs over the difficulty in his path, He meets the 
accusation fully and fairly, and goes into it very minutely; but 
his reasoning is that of the special pleader, not the summing up 
of the judge. He seems to hold a retainer for Godwine, and 
certainly discharges his duty to his client well. His zeal betrays 
him into expressions which look contradictory. We read in 
p.558: ‘At any rate, if the Aitheling and his companions were 
‘known to be lodged in a West-Saxon town not very far from 
‘ the borders of the Northern Kingdom, it is perfectly conceivable 
‘ that they might be seized by the agents of Harold against the 
‘ will or without the knowledge of Godwine.’ Later on, Mr. 
Freeman seems inclined to admit that Godwine had a share in 
the arrest of the Aitheling, though innocent of its consequences. 
‘ But such a form of words,’ he writes in regard to the com- 
purgatory oath which Florence represents Godwine as taking, 
‘is consistent with the view that Godwine met A£lfred, or even 
‘ that he arrested AZlfred within his own Earldom, but that he 
‘had no hand in the barbarous cruelties which followed in a 
‘ place out of his jurisdiction.’ Again, in asserting peremptorily 
(p. 575) that ‘the mention of Harold as Godwine’s lord steps in 
to throw doubt on the whole formula,’ he seems to overlook the 
important circumstance of Harthacnut’s absence from England. 
If ‘ the only character in which Harold could be called Godwine’s 
‘ lord was that of superior lord of all Britain, in which character 
‘he was lord rather of Harthacnut than of Godwine,’ the appa- 
rent informality in the words may be explained by the fact that 
Godwine’s immediate superior was absent from the kingdom. 
For the sake of Godwine, and to procure his acquittal, Mr. 
Freeman sanctions what he would otherwise, we think, pronounce 
a very dangerous principle. He seems tacitly to concede that 
the charge against Godwine does not rest on the authority of 
one or two writers only, but appears in several forms (p. 553). 

x2 
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But he proceeds to set all this aside as of little or no value, on 
the ground of an internal discrepancy which he believes himself 
to have detected in the narratives. We have already endeavoured 
to show that he builds too much on his argument from Godwine 
being spoken of as ‘ Harold’s minister.’ But even were the 
basis of his argument sounder than it is, we should still question 
the historian’s right to cancel the testimony of adverse witnesses, 
merely on account of apparent difficulties for which he cannot 
find a solution. Niebuhr’s dogmatizings are a warning against 
trusting too implicitly to the ‘verifying faculty’ in those who 
undertake to rewrite the’ history of the past. Once more, it is 
impossible to read the extenuation alleged for the Earl’s share 
in the expedition which Harthacnut sent against the city which 
now rejoices in the title of ‘ Fidelis Civitas,’ without feeling that 
another man in Godwine’s place on that occasion would not 
have been let off so easily by the historian. As it is, the 
offender is allowed to escape under the tyrant’s plea of necessity. 
* It was hardly possible’ (for Godwine) ‘to disobey.’ 

The Scotch question again, as it is treated in these pages, is 
an instance, though in lower degree, of an apparently uncon- 
scious bias: The claim of England to supremacy over Scotland 
is discussed with Mr. Freeman’s usual ability ; the case is stated 
as clearly and fully as possible from the English point of view ; 
but the evidence is all on one side—the authorities to which 
the historian appeals are those who represent his own nation. 
It is only fair to add, that in his appendix he shows himself 
ready to do ‘ battle’ with Mr. E. W. Robertson without flinch- 
ing. But we miss here as elsewhere the judicial serenity of a 
Thirlwall or a Hallam. No Englishman, worthy of the name, 
can fail to sympathise with Mr. Freeman’s hearty enthusiasm 
on behalf of our old English worthies. The verse from Ecclesi- 
asticus which he prefixes to his book, ‘ Let us now praise famous 
men and our fathers who begat us,’ is indeed the key-note of 
his composition ; it rings on the ear like the peal of the trumpet, 
and its thrilling echo reverberates in every page. But, just as 
the Athenians were weary of always hearing of ‘ Aristides the 
Just, so Englishmen may be reminded too often of ‘ Atthel- 
stan the Glorious.’ Even after the lapse of many centuries an 
Englishman’s heart may well beat quicker as he reads of the 
patriotic valour of Brihtnoth or of our own ‘ Dauntless Three ;° 
but the narrator should beware lest his enthusiasm tempt 
him into a grandiloquence which really spoils the effect of his 
story. It is surely a rhetorical flourish, which will not bear 
to be scrutinised too closely, when Mr. Freeman speaks of 
Ethelweard as ‘a scion of a house than which none has been 
more famous in our history.’ Hero-worship is a snare to Mr. 
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Freeman. ‘ Wise’ is not a very appropriate epithet for the bril- 
liant and unscrupulous Frederick the Second, whose panegyric 
forms the conclusion of the eloquent passage on the Norman 
character. 

On the other hand, Mr. Freeman is even stronger if possible, 
and more intense in his antipathies. We have already remarked 
that, like Dr. Johnson, he is a good hater, especially of French- 
men and their present Emperor. His ‘Norman Conquest’ 
abounds with instances of this feeling, sometimes, as we have 
shown, amusing enough. France is defined in words worthy of 
the great lexicographer, as a kingdom and nation, in the ‘ face 
‘ of which it has been for so many ages the main work of every 
‘ other European state to maintain its freedom, its language, 
‘and its national being, against the never-ceasing assaults, 
‘sometimes of open and high-handed violence, sometimes of 
‘ plausible falsehood and gilded treachery’ (p. 269).. Whatever 
foundation there may be for the accusation, no one conversant 
with Mr. Freeman’s writings will deny, that the zest with which 
he seizes the opportunity for delivering himself of his invectives 
is characteristic in the highest degree. In the preceding page 
he makes a passing thrust at the ‘Corsican tyrant.’ Perhaps 
in these days of amity and alliance it would be wiser to infuse a 
little more of courtesy into those very candid avowals of detesta- 
tion. At the same time we must own the force and justice of 
the contrast, which Mr. Freeman well portrays, between ‘ the 
‘ tall, vigorous, English-looking Norman yeoman, out of whose 
‘ mouth we instinctively feel that the common mother-tongue 
‘ ought to issue, and the French soldier, whose stature, whose 
‘ colour, whose every feature proclaims him as a man of another 
‘ race, and whose presence proclaims no less unmistakeably that 
‘ the glory of Normandy has passed away’ (p. 202). 

Mr. Freeman’s reasonings, as we have said already, are some- 
times vitiated by a fault in the premises. His inferences may 
be strictly logical, but they are apt to be drawn from a some- 
what limited range of observation. He does not always take 
imto account the variety of the causes which are at work, but 
eonfines himself to those which have made an impression on 
himself. His remarks, in the earlier part of his book, on colonies 
may serve as an instance. He argues that the effect of the 
Teutonic settlements in England would not have been what it 
was, ‘if the mother country had attained (at that period) to any 
degree of civilization.” The words, by the way, are rather 
vague, for it would be hard to draw the line precisely between 
barbarism and civilization, or to say exactly where ‘any degree 
of civilization’ begins. But let that pass. He proceeds to say, 
‘in that case we might have been lost, like the Normans in 
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‘ Sicily, or the Franks in Palestine. As it was, we were a colony 
‘sent forth while our race was still in a state of healthy bar- 
‘barism.’? Now no one will deny that there is a certain amount 
of truth in this assertion. Indeed Mr. Freeman might have 
cited, as an apt illustration of this want of vitality to which 
history testifies generally in colonies sent forth from a state 
which is growing effete, the proverbial weakness of old men’s 
children. But he overstates his case when he makes ‘a healthy 
state of barbarism’ in the mother country a condition of success 
for the colony. He forgets that we have an instance, to which 
others might be added, on the further side of the Atlantic, of a 
colony which left the shores of its mother country not ‘in a 
state of healthy barbarism,’ but in a state of matured civiliza- 
tion, and which now, as he would be one of the first to acknow- 
ledge, holds a conspicuous place among the nations of both 
hemispheres. He forgets that there are many other considera- 
tions which must be taken into account in estimating the future 
of an infant colony. The nature and condition of the new 
country are, of course, especially important items in the calcu- 
lation. And even here we have not exhausted the main and 
complex causes which contribute to the actual result. But Mr. 
Freeman, with characteristic clearness, and with characteristic 
narrowness of view, assumes that when he has grasped one 
important consideration firmly, he has no need to inquire 
further. Such a mode of reasoning is highly expeditious, and 
has the merit of cutting the Gordian knot in many difficult 
controversies, but it is hardly to be relied upon for giving us the 
right solution of our difficulties. Truth, whether in philosophy 
or history, is too many-sided to be settled quite so summarily. 
Some minds, however, will always prefer cutting the knot to 
untying it. 

There is another instance of this defect where Mr. Freeman 
is speaking, in the second chapter, of the difference which may 
be observed between the local divisions of Wessex and those of 
Mercia. Those of Wessex, he justly remarks (p. 501), ‘were 
‘not made, but grew. Mercia, on the other hand, has every 
‘ appearance of having been artificially mapped out.’ He attri- 
butes this difference to the ‘ Danish occupation’ of Mercia, to 
‘the displacement of landowners and general break-up [sic] of 
society’ which ensued. Doubtless this was one of the causes at 
work, and a very active one. But if this were the only cause, 
and if Mr. Freeman’s statement were adequate and complete, 
how would he explain the circumstance that Norfolk and Suffolk 
do not present the same appearance as Mercia, of having ‘ been 
artificially mapped out?’ There is no mention of them either 
in text or notes. The contrast which he draws so effectively 
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between Mercia and Wessex is sufficient for his purpose without 
them. Is he aware, we may ask in passing (it is rather a curious 
illustration of the point on which he is insisting), that a hunting 
man, nowadays, or a native of the south-eastern counties, speaks 
usually of ancient Mercia as ‘ the shires?’ 

It is much to be regretted that a book hke the ‘ History of 
the Conquest,’ should be disfigured, as it is occasionally, by 
violations of good taste. Inexcusable even in an ephemeral 
pamphlet, they are peculiarly out of place in a work which 
may fairly claim to be one of lasting reputation. We have 
already noticed how Mr. Freeman’s aversion to the French and 
their Emperor carries him occasionally beyond the bounds of 
decorum, into unqualified abuse, which is unworthy of a writer 
of history. But there is a graver offence against the laws of 
propriety and ordinary usage, which we trust may be avoided in 
future volumes. We have all heard of a German baron who was 
found diligently jumping over the chairs in his study, and how 
he explained to his wondering friends that he was ‘ practising 
being lively.” We suppose that the same motive has led Mr. 
Freeman to intersperse his pages rather freely with quotations 
scattered broadcast from the Book of Psalms. Otherwise it is 
not easy to see why he could not speak of the progress of civi- 
lization, without dragging in the well-known verse in the Psalms 
about promotion coming ‘ neither from the East nor yet from the 
West,’ &c.; nor why he could not describe the greatness and 
prosperity of England under Aithelred without forcing into his 
service the solemn prediction with which the Psalmist heralds 
the glories of the Messiah. Such unseasonable allusions are no 
improvement to the style of the book, and such laborious 
attempts at jocularity, if they are meant as such, miss their 
mark. It is to be hoped also that Mr. Freeman, in his future 
volumes, will not aspire to emulate Gibbon in what is one of the 
most repulsive features of Gibbon’s ‘ History,’ by sprinkling his 
notes with quotations which, though veiled in the obscurity of 
Latin, might, to say the least, be readily dispensed with. 

It is in his perception of national character that Mr. 
Freeman excels, and it is this especially which render his ethno- 
logical disquisitions so interesting. With him ethnology is no 
dry, lifeless study. He personifies a race or a nation as an old 
Greek or Roman was wont to do, and he is singularly happy in 
embodying the salient characteristics of a people in a breathing, 
moving form. Persons like Mr. Bright, who speak as if an 
acquaintance with the past were superfluous to any one who 
knows what is going on in the present, may learn from Mr. 
Freeman how inextricably the habits, customs, and institutions 
of to-day are interwoven with the history of those from whom 
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we have inherited them. They may learn likewise from Mr. 
Freeman’s pages that ancestral renown and descent from brave 
and wise forefathers are not things to be so utterly despised as 
they imagine. 
‘Fortes creantur fortibus ac bonis ; 
Est in juvencis est in equis patrum 
Virtus ; nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilz columbam.’ 

He rather underrates, we think, the influence of the Danish 
element in our composition. He speaks indeed of the Danish 
invasions having consolidated us as a nation, nor is he backwatd 
in acknowledging the prowess of the Danish race; but he dwells 
rather too exclusively on what we owe to our Germanic pro- 
genitors. If to them we are indebted for a sturdy and indomit- 
able pertinacity, which knows not, as Napoleon used to say, 
when it is beaten, we owe to the old sea-rovers that dauntless 
spirit of enterprise which courts danger for danger’s sake, and 
which has impelled our fellow-countrymen on voyages of dis- 
covery into every corner of the globe. And this love of adventure 
is tempered with a shrewdness and presence of mind which 
sever it from mere reckless bravado, and which guide it safely 
through perils which seem insuperable. Like the Viking of old, 
the canny Yorkshireman is essentially progressive, and with all 
his daring, generally knows how to take care of himself. It is 
curious, now that we hear so much about the northern counties 
of England asserting their predominance in the State, to observe 
in Mr. Freeman's pages again and again the record of a similar 
rivalry between North and South. But neither in those days, 
nor in the later struggles between the White and Red Roses, 
between the Roundheads and Cavaliers, did the palm belong to 
the North. In our own day it is otherwise. As we have seen in 
other countries the triumph of North over South on the battle- 
fields of Bohemia and of Virginia, so there are not wanting 
indications to justify the often-repeated prediction that every 
year will add more and more to the dominating influence of the 
northern province in the councils and policy of England. We 
subjoin a fine passage, in which Mr. Freeman sketches with 
truth and vigour the character of the Norman :— 


‘The settlement of the Northmen in Gaul, and their subsequent change 
into Normans, is the great event of the first half of the tenth century ; 
it challenges a place alongside of the restoration of the Empire by Otto in 
the second half. Its beginnings, indeed, might seem small. A. band of 
Scandinavian pirates settled in Northern Gaul, exactly as another band of 
Scandinavian pirates had, thirty years before, settled in Eastern Britain. 

‘In both cases the sovereign of the invaded land found it expedient to 
secure the safety of the rest of his dominions, by surrendering a portion 
of them to the invader, and by requiring baptism and nominal homage as 
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guarantees for peace and good neighbourhood. The settlement of Rolf in 
Neustria is exactly analogous to the settlement of Guthrum in East Anglia. 
Charles the Simple and his counsellors may well have justified their act to 
themselves by quoting the example of the great Ailfred. But the result 
of the two events was widely different. The East-Anglian and Northum- 
brian Danes were fused into the general mass of Englishmen, and they 
were soon distinguished from other Englishmen by nothing more than 
mere provincial differences. But the settlement of Rolf in Neustria had 
far wider results, It affected the later history of all Europe. The Scan- 
dinavians in Gaul embraced the creed, the language, and the manners of 
their French neighbours, without losing a whit of their old Scandinavian 
vigour and love of adventure. The people thus formed became the fore- 
most apostles alike of French chivalry and of Latin Christianity. They 
were the Saracens of Christendom, spreading themselves over every corner 
of the world, and appearing in almost every character. They were the 
foremost in devotion, the most fervent votaries of their adopted creed, 
the most lavish in gifts to holy places at home, the most unwearied in 
pilgrimages to holy places abroad. And yet none knew better how to hold 
their own against Pope and Prelate ; the special children of the Church 
were as little disposed to unconditional obedience as the most stiff-necked of 
Ghibelines. And they were no less the foremost in war ; they were mer- 
cenaries, crusaders, plunderers, conquerors; but they had changed their 
element, they had changed their mode of warfare; no Norman fleets went 
forth on the errand of the old Wikings; the mounted knight and the un- 
erring bowman had taken the place of the elder tactics which made the 
fortress of shields invincible. North, south, east, the Norman lances were 
lifted; and they were lifted in the most opposite of causes. Norman 
warriors pressed into the remotest East to guard Eastern Christendom 
against the first Turkish invader, and other Norman warriors were soon 
found to be the most dangerous enemies of Eastern Christendoin in its 
own home. If the Norman fought by the side of Rémanos at Manzikert, 
he threatened the Empire of Alexios with destruction at Dyrrhachion. 

‘His conquests brought with them the most opposite results in different 
lands. To free England he gave a line of tyrants; to enslaved Sicily he 
gave a line of beneficent rulers. But to England he gave also a conquering 
nobility, which in a few generations became as truly English in England as 
it had become French in Normandy. If he overthrew our Harolds and 
our Waltheofs, he gave us a Fitzwalter and a Bigod to win back the rights 
for which Harold and Waltheof had fallen, 

‘In the arts of peace, like his Mahometan prototypes, he invented 
nothing; but he learned, adapted, improved, and disseminated everything. 
He ransacked Europe for scholars, poets, theologians, aud artists. At 
Rouen, at Palermo, and at Winchester, he welcomed merit in men of every 
race and every language. He guided Lanfranc and Anselm from Lombardy 
to Bec, and from Bec to Canterbury, Art, under his auspices, produced 
alike the stern grandeur of Caen and Ely and the brilliant gorgeousness of 
Palermo and Monreale. In a word, the indomitable vigour of the Scandi- 
navian, joined to the buoyant vivacity of the Gaul, produced the conquering 
and ruling race of Europe. And yet that race, as a race, has vanished. 
It has everywhere been absorbed by the races which it has conquered. 
From both Sicilies it has vanished as though it had never been. And 
there, along with the Norman, have vanished the races which he used as 
his instruments, and which he alone taught to work in harmony. Greek, 
Saracen, and Norman, have alike disappeared from the realm of good King 
William. In our own land the fate of the Norman has been different, 
He remains in his lineage and in his works, but he is Norman no 
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longer. He has settled in every corner of the British islands; into 
every corner of those islands he has carried with him the inborn 
qualities of his own race, but in every corner of those islands he has 
assumed the outward characteristics of the races among which he settled. 
The Scottish Bruce or the Irish Geraldine passed from Scandinavia to 
Gaul, from Gaul to England, from England to his own portion of our 
islands ; but at each migration he ceased to be Scandinavian, French, or 
English ; his patriotism was in each case transferred to his new country, 
and his historic being belongs wholly to his last acquired home. In 
England itself the Norman has vanished from sight no less than from 
Apulia and insular Sicily. He has sunk beneath the silent and passive 
influence of a race less brilliant but more enduring than his own. The 
Norman has vanished from the world, but he has indeed left a name 
behind him ; of him came Richard the Fearless and William the Bastard ; 
of him came that Robert whose foot was first placed upon the ransomed 
battlements of the Holy City, and that mightier Robert who in one year 
beheld the Cxesars of East and West flee before him. And of his stock, 
far more truly than of that of Imperial Swabia, came the wonder of his 
own and of all succeeding ages, poet, scholar, warrior, legislator; the terror 
and the marvel of Christendom and of Islam; the foe alike of Roman 
Pontiffs and of Moslem Sultans; who won alike the golden crown of 
Rome and the thorny crown of Jalen; dreaded in one world as the fore- 
most champion of Christ, cursed in another as the apostate votary of 
Mahomet—the gay, the brave, the wise, the relentless, and the godless 
Frederick.’—Pp. 168—171. 


If we make some deduction on the score of that tendency to 
exaggerate which besets a hero-worshipper, we may allow that 


Mr. Freeman excels also in the portraiture of individuals. Cer- 
tainly his sketches of them are forcible and lifelike. Even 
subordinate personages, such as Leofric of Mercia, stand out in 
his pages, not as lay figures, nor as mere abstractions, but as 
flesh and blood. It is, however, in the attempt to bring clearly 
and strongly before his reader the patriotic energy and skill of 
an Eadmund Ironsides, or an Alfred, achieving victory against 
almost hopeless odds, that he puts forth his powers with a will. 
The following sketch of Alfred is one in which an English- 
man may well feel a pardonable pride, and it will remind our 
readers of the wise and brave Duke, whose memory is still fresh 
among us :— 


‘ #lfred, the unwilling author of these great changes, is the most perfect 
character in history. He is a singular instance of a prince who has 
become a hero of romance, who, as such, has bad countless imaginary 
exploits, and imaginary institutions, attributed to him, but to whose 
character romance has done no more than justice, and who appears in 
exactly the same light in history and in fable. No other man on record 
has ever so thoroughly united all the virtues both of the ruler and of the 
a man. In no other man on record were so many virtues disfigured 

y so little alloy. A saint without superstition, a scholar without osten- 
tation, a warrior all whose wars were fought in the defence of his country, 
a conqueror whose laurels were never stained by cruelty, a prince never 
cast down by adversity, never lifted up to insolence in the day of triumph 
—there is no name in history to compare with his, St. Lewis comes 
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nearest to him in the union’ of a more than monastic piety with the 
highest civil, military, and domestic virtues. 

‘Both of them stand forth in honourable contrast to the abject super- 
stition of some other royal saints, who were so selfishly engaged in the 
care of their own souls that they refused either to raise up heirs for their 
throne or to strike a blow in behalf of their people. But even in St. 
Lewis we see a disposition to forsake an immediate sphere of duty for the 
sake of distant and unprofitable, however pious and glorious, undertakings. 

‘The true duties of the King of the French clearly lay in France, and 
not in Egypt or Tunis. No such charge lies at the door of the great king 
of the West-Saxons. With an inquiring spirit which took in the whole 
world for purposes alike of scientific inquiry and of Christian benevolence, 
ilfred never forgot that his first duty was to his own people. He fore- 
stalled our own age in sending expeditions to explore the Northern Ocean, 
and in sending alms to the distant Churches of India; but he neither 
forsook his crown, like some of his predecessors, nor neglected its duties, 
like some of his successors. The virtue of Alfred, like the virtue of 
Washington, consisted in no marvellous display of superhuman genius, but 
in the simple, straightforward discharge of the duty of the moment. But 
Washington, soldier, statesman, and patriot like Atlfred, has no cluim to 
£lfred’s further characters of saint and scholar. William the Silent, too, 
has nothing to set against Alfred’s literary merits, and in his career, 
glorious as it is, there is an element of intrigue and chicanery, utterly 
alien to the noble simplicity of both Ailfred and Washington. The 
same union of zeal for religion and learning with the highest gifts of the 
warrior and the statesman is found, on a wider field of action, in Charles 
the Great. But even Charles cannot aspire to the pure glory of Alfred. 
Amidst all the splendours of conquest and legislation, we cannot be blind 
to an alloy of personal ambition, of personal vice, to occasional unjust 
aggressions and occasional acts of cruelty. Among our own later princes, 
the great Edward alone can bear for a moment the comparison with his 
glorious ancestor. And, when tried by such a standard, even the great 
Fdward fails. Even in him we do not see the same wonderful union of 
gifts and virtues which so seldom meet together; we cannot acquit 
Edward of occasional acts of violence, of occasional recklessness as to 
means; we cannot attribute to him pure, simple, almost childlike, disin- 
terestedness which marks the character of Ailfred. The times, indeed, 
were different; Edward had to tread the path of righteousness and 
honour in a time of far more tangled policy, and amidst temptations, not 
harder indeed, but far more subtle. The legislative merits of Edward are 
greater than those of Alfred; but this is a difference in the times rather 
than in the men. The popular error which makes Alfred the personal 
author of all our institutions hardly needs a fresh computation. The 
popular legends attribute to him the invention of trial by jury and of 
countless other portions of our law, the germs of which may be discerned 
ages before the time of Ailfred, while their existing forms cannot be 
discerned till ages after him. Ailfred, like so many of our early kings, 
collected and codified the laws of his predecessor; but we have his own 
personal testimony that he purposely abstained from any large amount of 
strictly new legislation. The legislation of Edward, on the other hand, 
in its boldness and originality, forms the most marked epoch in the history 
of our law. It is perhaps, after all, in his literary aspect that the distinctive 
beauty of Ailfred’s character shines forth most clearly. As a rule, literary 
kings have not been a class deserving of much honour, Lig have, for 
the most part, stepped out of their natural sphere only to display the 
least honourable characteristics of another calling. But it was not so with 
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the Emperor Marcus ; it was not so with our Zilfred. In Alfred ‘there is 
no sign of literary pedantry, ostentation, or jealousy ; nothing is done for 
his own glory ; he writes just as he fights and legislates, with a single eye 
to the good of his people. He shows no sign of original genius; he is 
simply an editor and translator, working honestly for the improvement of 
the subjects whom he loved. This is really a purer fame, and one more in 
harmony with the other features of Ailfred’s character, than the highest 
achievements of the poet, the historian, or the philosopher. I repeat, 
then, that Ailfred is the most perfect character in history. And he was 
queasy happy in handing on.a large share of his genius and his virtue to 
those who came after him. The West-Saxon kings, for nearly a century, form 
one of the most brilliant royal lines on record. From Athelred the Saint to 
Eadgar the Peaceful, the = and wretched reign of Eadwig was the only 
interruption to one continued display of valour under the guidance of 
wisdom. The greatness of the dynasty, obscured under the second 
AXthelred, flashes forth for a moment in the short and glorious career of 
the second Eadmund. It then becomes more permanently eclipsed under 
the rule of Dane, Norman, and Angevine, till it shines forth once more in 
the first of the new race whom we can claim as English at heart, and the 
greatest of the West-Saxons seems to rise again to life in the greatest of 
the Plantagenets,’—Pp. 51—55. 


By way of contrast we quote the character of Aithelred the 
Unready :— 


‘For the fault of Aithelred, after all, was not mere weakness. The 
unready king showed occasional glimpses of vigour which might for a 
moment remind men that he came of the same stock as Eadward the 
Unconquered and as Althelstan the Glorious. But it was a vigour that 
came only by fits and starts, which acted only at unbefitting times and for 
unbefitting objects. As far as we can judge by his actions, his character 
was not one of mere abject incapacity, like Edward of Cernarvon. He 
was rather like Richard of Bordeaux, idle, careless, governed by worthless 
favourites, but showing ever and anon, though always in the wrong place, 
signs of a strong will and a capacity for vigorous action. ‘So now it was at 
this memorable crisis of his kingdom. He had at last got together a fleet 
and army, and having got it together, he would do something with it. 
But the Danes were gone; they had got together their plunder, and had 
sailed away, as before, to sell it in the Norman ports. Athelred took 
advantage of their absence to plunge into a heedless war with one of his 
own vassals. He does not seem even to have thought of going forth 
personally to battle against the Danes; but the Emperor of Britain could 
trust no one but himself to lead an army against the under-kingdom of 
Cumberland. He ravaged nearly the whole of the principality by land, 
and would have ravaged it by sea also, only the fleet which set out from 
Chester was hindered by contrary winds from meeting him at the appointed 
spot. It did, however, reach Man, and harried the island.’—P, 327. 


On constitutional questions, Mr. Freeman writes ably and 
well. There are few parts of his history more successful than 
where he traces the rise and growth of the kingly power, and 
assists his readers to realize clearly and definitely the functions 
of the Witenagemote. 
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‘The king’s power and dignity gradually grew. They grew by the mere 
extension of his dominions. The larger a prince’s territory becomes, the 
greater is the distance at which he finds himself from the mass of his 
subjects. He becomes more and more clothed with a sort of mysterious 
dignity ; he comes more and more to be looked upon as a something 
different from ordinary men, even from ordinary civil magistrates and 
military leaders. The prince of a small territory is known to all his 
people ; he is, according to the character of his government, a personal 
friend or a personal enemy; if worthy himself, and the descendant of 
worthy ancestors, he may command a strong feeling of clannish loyalty, 
but he cannot hedge himself in with the fence of any special divinity. A 
king who reigns over all Wessex is, in the nature of things, more of a king 
than one who reigns over the Isle of Wight ; and a king who reigns over all 
England is more of a king than one who reigns only over Wessex. Through 
this cause only, every fresh addition of territory added fresh power and 
dignity to the kings of the house of Cerdic in their progress from the 
Ealdormanship of a corner of Hampshire to the Imperial Crown of the 
Isle of Britain. But this cause was by no means the only one. The 
growth of the royal power was greatly helped by another cause, fully to 
understand which we must go back to the very earliest accounts which we 
have of the political institutions of the Teutonic race. From the very 
beginning of our history two opposing elements may be discerned, one of 
which in the end gained the complete mastery over the other. The one is 
the original self-governing Teutonic community ; the other is the king or 
other lord with his personal following.’—P. 84. 


The contrasts which he draws between the King with his 
vassals in France, and the King with his Witenageméot in Eng- 
land, and incidentally, between the constitutional position of 
Jersey and that of an English county, are very striking. If he 
is right, and we see no reason to doubt it, in the powers which 
he attributes to the Witenagem6t, kingship in its earliest phase 
among our forefathers was more analogous to an hegemony, or 
to the modern office of ‘prime minister,’ than to kingship in 
the popular notion of the word. On the meaning of ‘commen- 
dation,’ even his Scotch opponents must allow that Mr. Freeman 
is terse and lucid as usual. But it is an interesting question, 
and one on which we could wish that he had afforded informa- 
tion, whether ‘commendation’ did not imply what is called an 
offensive and defensive alliance between the contracting parties, 
at least as it existed before the time of Edward the First. Mr. 
Freeman enlarges with characteristic zest on the high considera- 
tion which our country enjoyed among foreign nations under 
the ‘ vigorous and successful’ government of ‘ Aithelstan the 
Glorious’ and ‘Eadmund the Magnificent.’ We quote a short 
but masterly survey of the state of Europe at a later and more 
disastrous period in our history, which, together with his 
admirable summary of the history of Normandy, will show 
that the historian of the Norman Conquest does not restrict his 
investigations to our own island. 
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‘I have spoken of the marriage of Emma slightly out of place in order 
to bring it into its natural connexion with other Norman affairs. We 
must now go back two years. The dealing of Athelred with Normandy 
and Cumberland occupied the last year of the first millennium of the 
Christian zra. It was no uncommon belief at the time, that the end of 
that period of a thousand years was the fated moment for the destruction 
of the world. And certainly at no time were the promised signs of wars 
and rumours of wars, of distress of nations roe perplexity, more rife 
throughout the world than when the second millennium opened. In the 
east of Europe, Basil the Second, the mightiest name in the long roll of 
the Byzantine Cesars, was engaged in his fearful struggle for life and death 
with the Bulgarian invaders. In the further East the Turkish dynasty of 
Ghazni were laying the foundations of that power, which, in the hands of 
their kinsmen of other dynasties, was to overwhelm alike Constantinople 
and Bulgaria, and all other realms from the Indus to the Adriatic. In 
Southern Europe, Otto, the wonder of the world, was running that short 
and marvellous career which, for a moment, seemed to promise that Rome 
should again become, in deed as well as in name, the seat of universal 
empire. The prospects of England seemed darker than those of any other 
corner of Europe. In the East and in the South, if old systems were 
falling, new ones were rising, but our island seemed given up to simple 
desolation and havoc,’—P. 335. 


On questions relating to ecclesiastical affairs, Mr. Freeman is 
generally very fair. There are in his pages no traces of that vulgar 
and unreasoning antipathy to the Church which is too often con- 
spicuous even in writers who call themselves ‘liberal.’ He writes, 


for instance, of the captivity and death of Alfeah, the Primate, 
with warm appreciation of his character and sympathy for his 
fate. His statement (p. 31) that British Christianity ‘was not 
the orthodoxy of the Old or the New Rome,’ however indis- 
putable, might have been substantiated with advantage by 
details which the author, doubtless, could easily have furnished. 
Perhaps, however, he was naturally reluctant to trench, more 
than was absolutely unavoidable, on the province of Church 
history proper. An assertion which he makes in the next page, 
to the effect that ‘in England alone, in the West, a purely 
national Church arose,’ will hardly pass unchallenged, at least 
in the broad and unqualified form in which it stands. It is 
interesting, in regard to the cry for ‘more bishops,’ to read 
(p. 339) that in the ninth century ‘the episcopal superinten- 
‘dence of West Wales’ (i.e. Devonshire and Cornwall) ‘ was still 
‘divided between the Bishop of Devonshire, at Crediton, and the 
‘Bishop of Cornwall, at Bodmin.’ 

Mr. Freeman lays great stress on calling our ancestors ‘ Eng- 
lish,’ not ‘ Anglo-Saxon,’ and he justifies himself partly by 
appeal to the ancient nomenclature, as it is to be found in 
Chronicles, &c., partly by the reasonableness, as he argues, of 
so doing. In the main, we think he is right; but, as often 
happens, his zeal urges him into a too indiscriminate onslaught 
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on to the error which he is denouncing. In crusading against 
the phrase ‘an Anglo-Saxon’ (p. 608), which he stigmatizes as 
‘simply nonsense,’ he takes for granted that it means, in 
common use, Saxons who had settled in England (meaning, of 
course, Britain), ‘as opposed to the old Saxons who stayed in 
Germany’ (p. 607). But did anyone, except Mr. Freeman, ever 
suppose that ‘Anglo-Saxon’ meant anything else than the com- 
bination of Angles and Saxons in one nation? And what other 
word, we would ask, could express better the two primary 
elements in our English race? With the same apparent in- 
ability to place himself in the position of another person, or to 
understand what to most people is obvious enough, he quarrels 
with the word ‘Anglo-Catholic.’ We should have thought 
the word needed explanation as much and as little as the word 
‘Roman Catholic.’ Even in proving, which he does very effec- 
tively, the historical continuity of our nation before and after 
1066, Mr. Freeman rather overstates his case. He asks, if 
‘Waltheof was a Saxon before 1066, what were his children 
whom he begot after 1066?’ The answer is obvious. If 
Waltheof, or any other ‘Saxon’ married a Norman wife, or if, 
on the other hand, a Norman married a ‘Saxon’ woman, the 
children could not be regarded in the same light as the children 
of parents both of whom were ‘Saxons. Mr. Freeman seems 
to forget that the Norman Conquest, whatever it did not, did 
at any rate import a new element into our race. How im- 
portant was the influence thus exercised over our national 
character we may learn from the admissions (quoted in p. 609) 
of Sir Francis Palgrave :— 


‘Our readers recollect that, in conformity with our denial of the real 
existence of an Anglo-Saxon nation, except as a convenient though some- 
what delusive mode of designating the English of the Ante-Norman period, 
so, also, must we deny there being any Anglo-Saxon language. If you had 
asked Alfred what he had in his hand, he would have answered that it was 
an “ Engliscboc,” and have been wonderfully surprised if you had given 
it any other name. The distinction, then, between the language which, in 
compliance with inveterate habit, we will call Anglo-Saxon, and the 
English, anterior to the Reformation,—for that event had here, as well as 
in Germany, great influence upon language,—consists, first, in the adoption 
of foreign words, principally from the Romance dialect of France, and 
secondly, in the obliteration of many of the inflections of Anglo-Saxon 
grammar, the loss of all the cases save one, the diminution of the nice 
distinction in the moods of verbs by means of the tones and semi-tones of 
the vowels, and the general simplification in the construction of the 
phrases.’—P. 609. 


If, moreover, we bear in mind, as Mr. Freeman himself 
remarks, that the Northmen, though settled in what we now 


call France, were really much more nearer akin in race and 
character to ourselves than the modern Frenchman, it is hard to 
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see why he should seem so unwilling to admit how largely our 
history is indebted to them. 

On the main point, however, in question we are quite ready 
to admit the justice of Mr. Freeman’s conclusion. The word 
‘English’ instead of ‘Saxon,’ as applied to our forefathers 
before the Conquest, is important as testifying not only to the 
uninterrupted continuity of our existence as a nation, but also 
to the great fact that our nation is no colluvies gentium, though 
deriving itself from many sources; no ‘mere fortuitous con- 
course of atoms.’ Just as gold though fused with other metals 
is still gold, and just as unity of purpose constitutes genius as 
distinguished from mere talent, so the unity and essential 
integrity of our race is to be traced to our Teutonic sires, 
although, as we have said, we are indebted very largely to other 
races. 

This first volume is, to speak exactly, preliminary to the ‘ His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest.’ The author, indeed, speaks of the 
earlier chapters only as preliminary. But this is hardly correct. 
Intimately connected as were the Danish Conquests and the 
reigns of the Danish kings with the Conquest of 1066, still they 
cannot be strictly regarded as forming an integral part of it. 
As Mr. Freeman justly remarks, the predatory incursions of the 
Danes opened the way for a Danish settlement in England; and 
this again prepared the way for the invasion of our shores by a 
race of kindred origin. But, after all, we are left, at the close 
of the volume, with the invasion of the Gallicised Northmen 
still looming, if not in the distauce, in no very close proximity. 
We see the gathering signs of the coming tempest, but the cloud 
has not yet burst. With a master’s hand, and with skill worthy 
of an epic poem, the author traces the gradual concurrence of 
causes, slowly and steadily tending toward the appointed end ; 
but the catastrophe of this final convergence is left for a suc- 
ceeding volume. In speaking thus we would not have our readers 
suppose for an instant that the author of the ‘ Norman Conquest ’ 
belongs to the school of which the late Mr. Buckle may be taken 
as a representative. He has far too strong and clear a sense of 
the force of will in the contingencies of life to subscribe to the 
unpractical theorisings of the necessitarian school. 


‘The remainder of the period contained in this chapter, including the 
reigns of the two sons of Cnut, is of a different character. The reigns of 
those two worthless youths were short and troubled, and the accounts 
which we have of them from our best authorities are singularly contra- 
dictory. But the seven years between the death of Cnut and the election 
of Eadward are highly important in many ways. Several men, who were 
to play the most important part in the times immediately following, men 
formed under Cnut, but who, while he lived, were overshadowed by their 
sovereign, now come forth into full prominence. Foremost among them 
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allis the renowned name of Godwine, Earl of the West-Saxons. These 
reigns also prepared the way for the Norman Conquest in a most remark- 
able, though an indirect manner. 

‘The great scheme of Cnut, the establishment of an Anglo-Scandinavian 
empire, fell to pieces after his death through the divisions and misgovern- 
ment of his sons. Harold and Harthacnut disgusted Englishmen with 
Danish rule, and led them to fall back on one of their own countrymen as 
their king. But the English king thus chosen proved to be, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a Frenchman, and his French tendencies directly paved the 
way for the coming of William. Now, it is not likely that any power 
whatever could have permanently kept all Cnut’s crowns upon the same 
head. But, had his son’s been at all worthy of him, a powerful dynasty, 
probably none the less English in feeling because Danish in blood, might 
well have been established in England. Under such a dynasty it is still 
possible that England might have been conquered in the open field. But 
it is quite impossible that the path of the Conqueror should have been 
made ready for him in the way that it actually was by the weakness of 
Edward and the intrigues of foreign favourites with whom he surrounded 
himself.’—P. 443. 


On two points, both of considerable moment, the readers of 
the ‘Norman Conquest’ must consent to divest themselves, at 
Mr. Freeman’s bidding, of popular prejudices which he shows to 
be groundless. So to speak, they must alter their notions both 
of chronology and of geography. We do not mean that they 
must embrace a new system of dates, or a new theory as to the 
site of memorable places, but that they must lay aside the erro- 
neous preconception which many persons entertain as to the 
date from which we are to reckon the beginning of that contact 
between England and Normandy which culminated in the 
landing of William ; and as to the territorial divisions which 
really existed between the Britons and immigrants from beyond 
the German Ocean. We have already expressed our assent to 
the justice of Mr. Freeman’s conclusion, when he refuses to 
regard the Conquest as the beginning of a new era, or to allow 
that the political and social landmarks of the preceding centuries | 
were rudely swept away before the tide of invasion. On the 
geographical question, also, very few who are competent to form 
an opinion are likely to dissent from Mr. Freeman. We are 
accustomed nowadays to draw a sharp line of severance in our 
thoughts between Scotland and England towards the north, and 
between Wales and England on the west. But if we wish to 
understand the past aright, we must keep steadily in mind that 
the Lowlanders of Scotland are far more nearly akin to our 
north-countrymen in lineage, language, and character than to 
the Celtic tribes who are the Highlanders of history. In fact, 
the word ‘ Scotia’ has a misleading sound. When we read in 
history of Duns Scotus, the illustrious schoolman, or of the 
‘ perfervidum ingenium Scotorum,’ we are not to apply the term 
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to the ‘canny Lowlander,’ who is really of a stock allied to that 
of the Yorkshiremen, but to a race which is consanguineous with 
the Irish and the Welsh. In like manner we are apt, looking 
only to things as they are, to restrict Wales to the present 
principality. A glance at Mr. Freeman’s maps will show that, | 
in the old sense of the word, ‘ Wales’ extended southwards below 
the Bristol Channel, and in a northerly direction, if we include 
Strathclyde, even to the river from which that district took its 
name. 


‘It was then to be expected that Lothian, when once granted to the 
King of Scots, should gradually be merged in the kingdom of Scotland. 
3ut the peculiar and singular destiny of this country could hardly have 
been looked for. Neither Eadgar nor Kenneth could dream that this 
purely English or Danish province would become the historical Scotland. 
The different tenures of Scotland and Lothian got confounded; the kings 
of Scots, from the end of the eleventh century, became English in manners 
and language; they were not without some pretensions and some hopes of 
winning the crown of England for themselves; they learned to attach 
more and more value to the English part of their dominions, and they 
laboured to spread its language and manners over their original Celtic 
territory. They retained their ancient title of kings of Scots, but they 
became in truth kings of English Lothian and of Anglicized Fife. A 
state was thus formed, politically distinct from England, and which 
political circumstances gradually made bitterly hostile to England ; a state 
which indeed retained a dark and mysterious Celtic background, but 
which, as it appears in history, is English in laws, language, and manners; 
more truly English, indeed, in many respects, than England itself remained 
after the Norman Conquest. As in so many other cases, the people took 
the name of their sovereign; the English subjects of the King of Scots 
learned to call themselves Scots and their country Scotland. Meanwhile, 
the true Scots to the north of them, the original subjects of the Scottish 
dynasty, forsaken as it were by their natural princes, became the standing 
difficulty of their government. The true Scots are known in history only 
as a mass of turbulent tribes, alien in customs, language, and feeling from 
those who had assumed their name—tribes which the Kings of Dunferm- 
line and Edinburgh had much ado to keep in even nominal subjection. 
The history of Scotland is in many respects strikingly analogous to the 
-history of Switzerland. I pass by the singular likeness in the national 
character of the two peoples, a likeness to be traced alike in the virtues 
and defects of each. I speak only of the outward facts of their history. 
In the case of Switzerland, portions of the German, Burgundian, and 
ltalian nations were, through a variety of political causes, detached from 
the main body of their respective countrymen, and became united by a 
close political tie to each other. They thus formed an artificial nation, a 
political and historical nation, but not a nation of common blood and 
speech. In the case of Scotland, portions of the English, Welsh, and 
Irish nations were in like manner detached from the main body of their 
own people; they became in the same way politically connected, and 
formed in the same way an artificial nation. In both cases it is sometimes 
amusing to hear men claim as their forefathers those who were the bitterest 
enemies of their real forefathers. But in both cases it is more important 
to mark what the history both of Switzerland and of Scotland abundantly 
proves, that an artificial nation of this kind is capable of as true and 
honourable national feeling as any nation of the most unmixed blood and 
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language. The history both of Switzerland and of Scotland presents so 
many materials for honest pride, that it is a pity that exaggerations and 
perversions of history should have ever been allowed to step in in either 
case. And, to cite one point more of likeness, each people len drawn its 
national name from a very small portion of its territory and population. 
Switzerland—German, Burgundian, and Italian—has derived its common 
name from the single small canton of Schwyz. Scotland—English, Welsh, 
and Gallic—has derived its common name from the original small colony 
of Irish Scots who settled on the coast of Argyllshire.’—P. 140. 


The sources of this history are, we need hardly say, very 
different from such as satisfied historians like Hume and Smol- 
lett. The art of telling this story well was with them the 
primary thing ; exactitude and laboriousness in research were of . 
less account in their estimation. An historian, nowadays, has 
ampler opportunities of investigation, and is bound to use them 
thoroughly. Faithful and diligent study of ancient records is 
recognised as the only way to lay a sure foundation of truth. 
It would be well if this great principle were applied, as in fair- 
ness it should be, to sacred history as well as to secular. While 
it is allowed on all hands that ancient documents are of the first 
importance to the historian of the Norman Conquest, it is 
inconsistent to set their testimony aside as a thing of little value 
when they relate to the life and death of the Founder of 
Christianity. And yet neologians like Strauss or Renan, who, 
in matters of secular history, would appeal from popular mis- 
conceptions to the incontrovertible evidence of ancient docu- 
ments, are apt to substitute their own crude fancies of what is 
probable for the facts recorded by the Evangelists. We are not, 
of course, speaking now with any reference to Mr. Freeman. 
We only claim that the principles of historic criticism which he 
enforces and illustrates so ably, should be applied fairly and 
consistently to other subjects of a cognate nature. We would, 
however, suggest to him that, where the evidence is otherwise 
adequate, the mere fact of resemblance to something which 
happened previously is really no presumption of falsity in the 
narrative. He seems to distrust, though not, indeed, to reject 
altogether, the account of the alliance between Olaf and Richard 
the Good (p. 511), because in many particulars it looks like a 
repetition of the alliance between Richard the Fearless and 
Harold Blaatand. And yet we need not go beyond his own- 
pages to find unexceptionable instances to show that history 
frequently repeats itself. The narrative of Ethelred the Unready, 
for instance, finds its counterpart in the reign of James the 
Second. We are glad to see that Mr. Freeman, after expressing 
some scepticism as to the tale of Olaf and Richard, Jays down 
(p. 512) a canon, wisely and temperately, which we recommend 

y2 
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to commentators on Holy Scripture. ‘ Still, we are hardly justi- 
‘ fied in rejecting stories which we cannot disprove, and which 
‘rest on authority, certainly not first-rate, but still such as we 
‘are content generally to accept for statements, which have 
‘no inherent improbability about them.’ Biblical critics have 
objected, on this principle, to some of the events recorded in the 
life of the Hebrew Patriarch Isaac, forgetting that, especially 
in a rude and uncivilized age, human nature is essentially 
imitative. 

And here we must take leave, for the present, of this ‘ History 
of the Norman Conquest,’ of which this first volume is an instal- 
ment. We have felt it incumbent to notice blemishes and 
defects, sometimes, indeed, of a microscopic nature, in the hope 
that they may not recur... We have expressed unhesitatingly 
our admiration of the book, as a valuable contribution to the 
history of our own country. If it were not, as we have ventured 
to predict it will be, a standard book on its subject, and if the 
name of its author did not stand so high as it does in the world 
of letters, there would be less need to say anything which detracts 
from unqualified praise. We welcome the ‘ History of the Con- 
quest’ as a proof that earnest and laborious concentration of 
thought, and solid accuracy of information, are not lost among 
us, notwithstanding the distractions of an age which awards its 
praise too often to superficial acquirements. Dr. Arnold used to 
say, when writing the early history of Rome, that no man can 
move gracefully when feeling his way in the dark. Mr. Freeman 
has shown that, even amid the obscurity which overhangs the 
commencement of his subject, he can step boldly and with vigour, 
and that closeness of research is not incompatible with «an 
animated and vigorous style. We shall look with interest for 
what we trust will be the prosperous continuation and conclusion 
of this great work. 


1 The notes are sometimes, like those in Mr. Grote’s ‘Greece,’ inconveniently 
long. A good alphabetical index, and some genealogical tables—for instance, 
of Cnut and thelred—would be an improvement. It is to be hoped also that, 
as the work goes on, Mr. Freeman will supply some information as to the manners 
and customs, social and domestic, of his period. 





Art. IV.—1. Hymnographie de U Eiglise Grecque ; Dissertation 
accompagnie des Offices du xvi Janvier, des xxiv et xxv Juin, 
en l’honneur de S. Pierre et des Apétres. Publiée par le 
CaRDINAL J. B. Pirra, du titre de S. Callixte. Rome: 
Imprimerie de Ja Civilta Cattolica. 1867. 

2. Hymns of the Eastern Church. Translated, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. M. Neate, D.D. Warden of Sackville 
College. London: Hayes. 


In Lockhart’s singularly touching account of the last days of 
Walter Scott, at the end of the painful struggle to die an honest 
man by paying his creditors, it will be recollected what comfort 
he derived from the old Latin hymns. ‘ Commonly, whatever 
‘we could follow him in was a fragment of the Bible (especially 
‘ the prophecies of Isaiah and the Book of Job) or some petition 
‘in the Litany—or a verse of some Psalm (in the old Scotch 
‘ metrical version)—or of some of the magnificent hymns of the 
‘ Romish ritual, in which he had always delighted, but which 
‘probably hung on his memory now in connexion with the 


‘Church services he had attended when in Italy. We very 
‘often heard distinctly the cadence of the “ Dies Ire;” and I 
‘ think the very last stanza that we could make out was the first 
‘ of a still greater favourite-— 


‘“Stabat mater dolorosa, 
Juxta crucem lachrymosa, 
Dum pendebat Filius,” ’"—Life of Scott, vii. 391. 


Since those days the Latin hymns have become extensively 
studied. At the beginning of the Oxford movement, a beautiful 
little volume, ‘ Hymns from the Roman Breviary,’ was put forth 
with the initials J. H. N., which was speedily followed by a 
similar publication of ‘Hymns from the Parisian Breviary,’ 
which gave to the English public a collection of the pretty 
hymns of Santolius and others, who, during the palmy days of 
the Gallican Church, recast some of the old hymns, and in 
many cases substituted new ones. This was followed by the 
earlier fasciculi of the ‘ Thesaurus Hymnologicus’ of the learned 
Lutheran, Herman Adalbert Daniel, and by a valuable collection 
by Mone, who, from palimpsests, has recovered the ancient 
Ephesine Liturgy of the West of Europe—a liturgy so ancient 
that it was obsolete in the days of Charlemagne. Rambacher 
and Mohnike have further handled the subject. The late Dr. 
Neale, whose essays on liturgiology and Church history contain 
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a great deal of curious learning, edited more than one volume of 
Sequences ; and the labours of the accomplished Archbishop of 
Dublin have tended more than those of any one else to popularise 
these effusions of the Christian muse. 

Meanwhile, translations were freely made from them. A Mr. 
Wackerbarth led the way. Mr. Copeland rendered into very 
classical English some of the strains of Prudentius and S. 
Ambrose, as well as some rhythms of medizval authors. Dr. 
Newman, for devotional purposes, translated some of the hymns 
used at the Canonical Hours. They began to find their way 
into the hymn-books of the English Church. The first collection 
was made for the use of the well-known church of S. Saviour, 
at Leeds. A new vein had been struck. The exhausted 
hymnology of England received a fresh stimulus. Men, wearied 
with the subjectivity of the Olney and Wesleyan collections, 
found what they wanted in the dogmatic precise statements of 
the pre-Reformation poetry. Since that time it has been becoming 
more and more popular, and the unprecedented run of ‘ Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern,’ which consists mainly of a somewhat 
diluted rendering of the old Latin hymns, indicates, by the 
enormous issue of two millions and a half copies, how fully they 
have met a want of the day. it must be remembered, also, 
that the demand is by no means confined to the Church of 
England. The Independent collections owe some of their 
choicest gems to S. Bernard and Thomas Aquinas.! 

But, while the hymnography of the Western Church has thus 
been recalled to men’s attention, little has been done in the way 
of the study of that of the East, notwithstanding the existence 
of Matranga’s ‘Spicilegiam Romanum, and Fasciculi by the 
monks of Grotta Ferrata. Few are aware of the existence of a 
literature of Greek Church-poetry extending to the enormous 
size of eighteen quarto volumes now in actual use. Few have 
studied the collections of Canons and Odes, which, extending 
from before the fourth or fifth down to the eleventh centuries, 
have been powerful integers in the preservation of the national 
life of the Greeks ; for it must never be forgotten that, amid the 
ruins of Christian civilization, the ancient liturgy of the Church, 
which has hardly changed a gesture since the days of S. Chry- 
sostom, has been almost the sole literature of the race, the bond 
of union of the people, nay, the principle of family life. 
Crushed down by the slavery of the Moslem, the traditional 
rites and the ancient prayers and hymns have helped to main- 





1 See the New Congregational Hymn Book, prepared by the Committee appointed 
at the Annual Meeting in 1855. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. In it 
Hymns 329, 404, 443, 405, 714, 744, 878, are from ancient exemplars. The last 
is a translation of the ‘ Pange Lingua.’ 
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tain a passionate nationality. Torn from the civilizing in- 
fluences of the West, stricken with an intellectual barrenness, 
and taking refuge from speculation in a rigid adherence to 
traditional formulz, the Greek has clung with desperate tenacity 
to the venerable forms which connect him in his decay and 
degradation with the days when he stood at the height of the 
earthly civilization; and New Rome, in fact and in theory, was 
the mistress of the world. 

‘ Nor is the question less interesting in a purely literary point 
‘of view, when we come to study a series of monuments 
‘ mounting up to the early Christian times, a continuous and 
‘fertile creation, formed on a plan at once original and unlike 
‘ everything else, possessing its schools, its method, its classical 
‘ writers, its commentaries, its scholia, as numerous as they are 
‘little known.’ (Pitra, p. 2.) 

By Greek Hymnography we are to understand a literature much 
beyond what is understood by hymns in the restricted modern 
sense. We must by the term extend it to every composition 
which exhibits a form, measured either by rhythm or by prosodic 
metre, in the ecclesiastical books of the Greeks. Were we to 
confine the term to those canticles only which have preserved 
the classical prosody, we should have to reduce the hymns of 
the Greek Church to three Canons by S. John Damascene, 
used at Christmas, the Epiphany, and Whit-Sunday; as it is, 
we have to deal with a code of literature of unusual fertility and 
extent. That the form in which it is cast is not without its 
beauty may be inferred from the accompanying pretty little 
Theotokion— 

dAn cEpvh Vrépayvog 
dAn vrepayia 

bAn brepapwpnros 
Urepayabos OA 

dAn breptysde SAN 
Umeperdoynuern 

dA Vrepxapirwro¢ 
umepévdokoc SAN 

ov éyévou Ureprépa 
mrayrwy Toy Tomparwv 
@cdy yap porn EreKec 
Tov TaY OAwy wapbéve, 


The author whose work we place at the head of this article is 
a man of European reputation for learning. He is the greatest 
modern inheritor of the duties and studies of the Maurist 
Benedictines. When the storm of the French Revolution passed 
away, the remains of that world-famed congregation quietly 
returned to their labours. The cataclysm had found them with 
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one volume of the works of S. Gregory Nazianzen edited. No 
sooner were they restored than they calmly finished their work. 
The first volume bears the date of 1778, the second of 1840. Of 
course their beginnings were small and feeble. Still, there was 
enough to show that they had in no way fallen away from their 
original institute. Gathering themselves together at Solesmes, 
amid the ruins of one of their ancient establishments, under the 
presidency of Dom Guéranger, the learned author of the ‘ Insti- 
tutions Liturgiques,’ the little society set itself to continue those 
labours which had won for their antecessors so great a reputation. 
Of their number, none is so well known to fame as Cardinal 
Pitra. His researches in the different libraries of Europe have 
made him acquainted with the literati of every nation, and have 
been embodied mainly in the four volumes of the ‘ Spicilegium 
Solesmense,’ in which, after the example of D’Achéry, he has 
collected whatever inedited fragments he has got together in his 
investigations. 

His Eminence was born on the 31st of July, 1812, at Cham- 
forgueil, in the Diocese of Autun. He entered the Abbey of 
Solesmes in 1841, after having been professor of rhetoric at the 
petit séminaire of Autun, where he had for colleagues Mgr. 
Devoncoux, bishop of Evreux, and Mgr. Landriot, archbishop 
of Rheims. He published the ‘Life of S. Leger’ in 1846, 
made a literary journey into England at the expense of the 
French Government in 1849, and published his ‘ Etude sur les 
Bollandistes’ in 1850, as also his ‘ Hollande Catholique. The 
volumes of the ‘Spicilegium’ were given to the world in 1852, 
1853, 1855, and 1858 respectively. Cardinal Pitra also took 
charge of the publication of Migne’s ‘Patrologie.’ After publish- 
ing a life of Lieberman, the Superior-general of the Congregation 
of the S. Esprit, he was summoned to Rome by the Pope in 
1858, and made a literary journey through Italy. In 1859-60 
he travelled through Germany, Prussia, Poland, and Russia. 

His literary eminence has received the highest reward of his 
Church. While the greater number of the present College of 
Cardinals have been selected rather on account of devotion to 
Pius [X. than on account of their intellectual gifts, Cardinal 
Pitra stands in the noble position of having achieved his honours 
by his learning and industry. Resident in the monastery of San 
Callisto, where the Benedictines of ‘S. Paul outside the Walls’ 
spend one half of the year, on account of the insalubrity of the 
Campagna, this distinguished personage has now a ready access 
to the treasures of the Vatican, Minerva, Barberini, and other 
great libraries of Rome; and it is to be hoped that, if life 
and health continue to him, he will proceed in the career of 
Angelo Mai, and give'to the world more and more of those yet 
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unpublished documents which are believed and known to exist 
under the cautelous guardianship of the authorities of the Eternal 
City. 

We cannot do better than follow this distinguished author in 
his tractate on the subject before us, supplementing what we 
find deficient in it from the learning of our own countryman, 
Dr. J. M. Neale, who has added to his other great services in 
the way of English hymnody a little volume of translations 
from the Greek, to which is prefixed a short treatise on the 
method, which comes in very usefully on the present occasion. 
The varied gifts of John Mason Neale need no more than a 
passing allusion. His great learning as the historian of the 
Eastern and Jansenistic Churches, his graphic powers of descrip- 
tion in his many works of fiction, his facility in a versification 
which sometimes rose to real poetry, will make his name long 
remembered; and the author of the popular translation of 
‘Jerusalem the Golden’ will take his place, not indeed on the 
same bench, but still in presence and company of John Keble 
and Isaac Williams, among the religious poets of the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

Cardinal Pitra first directs his readers’ attention to the rhythm. 
After expressing his wonder that men so learned as Leo Allatius, 
Maracci, Gretser, the earlier Bollandists, Querini, and Arevalo 
should deny to the Greek canons any poetical character whatso- 
ever, and after mentioning an attempt in the opposite direction 
of two French Benedictines, Toustain and Tassin, who sought to 
find in them regular verses, perfectly classic and imitated from 
the ancient dramatists, he goes on to say that, being in S. 
Petersburg in 1859, in conning over the pages of a Greek manu- 
script, he came on a canon at its conclusion, in which his 
attention was directed to certain red points placed at the same 
intervals in every strophe, measuring the same number of syllables. 
This led to further investigation, and the result was that he 
became possessed of the law of this class of poetry—viz., 
the syllabic system—which, thus early adopted by the Easterns, 
is now so familiar to modern ears :— 


‘Tel est donc le secret des hymnographes : négligeant la distinction des 
métres classiques, écartant la nuance fugitive des longues et des bréves, 
tombée peut-étre en désuétade dans la prononciation vulgaire, ils ont eu 
recours 4 un élément invariable, visible, palpable, au nombre syllabique, 
tel qu’il a fini par prévaloir dans la poesie de toutes les langues modernes.’ 
—Hymuographie, p. 2. 


The Eastern Church did wisely in thus clinging to some form 
of poetry. It would have been strange if she had so ill under- 
stood the wants of a people who dictated their laws in verse, 
who turned their Areopagi into theatres, who covered the public 
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places with dramas, went to battle to the sound of the dithy- 
ramb, and had popular songs for every trade and every act in 
common life. More intelligent and generous than Plato, who 
would crown the poet, and conduct him in banishment to the 
frontier, the Church opened to him her sanctuaries, gave him 
the place of honour in her temples, and borrowed from him his 
melodies to beguile, by day and night, the long hours of Oriental 
rayer. 

: But if so, why were the classical traditions sacrificed, and a 
coarser mechanism substituted for the most graceful forms in 
which human thought and human feeling were ever embodied ? 
We put aside the consideration that syllabic rhythm is probably 
the most ancient form of all poetry; that it is almost certain, 
from certain specimens which have been embodied in the New 
Testament (Eph. v. 4, Rev. iv. 18), that it was the earliest 
Christian chant ; that the acrostic hymn was a heritage from the 
synagogue, in which Psalms xxv. cxii. cxix. are of that nature. 
We put aside also the fact that even among modern nations 
syllabic rhythm is neither ungrateful nor unpopular. It is 
sufficient to say that it met the circumstances of the religious 
sentiment of the times. Compared with the contemporary 
poetry of each epoch, it preserved its highest form without 
ceasing to be popular. It had its nobility, its distinction, its 
purity. The metre adopted lacked neither in subtleness, nor in 
variety, nor in precision. The idea of the chant must never be 
separated from the conception. Thus the disjunctive particles 
are in preference placed at the ends; the pronouns destined to 
individualise the thought fall regularly on the last syllable. 
But it is believed that the system has held its own from deeper 
reasons than any of these, and that the solution of the question 
is to be found in the circumstances of Eastern Christendom. 

It may appear strange that the Church, more severe in the 
East than in the West, should repudiate classic forms, and 
preter an inferior poetry. In the West she borrowed freely 
from 8. Ambrose, Prudentius, Sedulius, Venantius Fortunatus, 
accents which the ancient muse would not have disavowed. 
Even in the East the Armenian and Syriac poetry was classic. 
Why, then, among the Greeks was no use made of the abundant 
theological poetry of S. Gregory Naszianzen? Why did no 
discreet hand glean for the service of the Church, if not from the 
psalms of Apollinaris and the hymns of Synesius, at the least 
some strophes from the ‘Child’s Hymn’ of Clement of Alex- 
andria, from the ‘Gospel’ of Nonnus, or from the iambics of 
George of Pisidia? Nay, why were not the iambics of the 
hymnographers themselves, such as Theodore Studita and §. 
Sophronius, enlisted in the service of the sanctuary ? 
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The real reason, according to Cardinal Pitra, is to be found in 
the controversial necessities of the times. In the surging of the 
Oriental mind during the times of the Oriental controversies, 
the liturgy was the constant and strongest barrier against error, 
and, at the time when the hymnography took shape, it had been 
found that the surest way to fix the faith of the people was by 
the hymns of the public service. This implied that they must 
be strictly dogmatic. The vague and elastic metres of the 
ancients must be abandoned ; nothing but what is rigorous and 
precise, in which one can neither add to or diminish from, will 
meet the case; and it is remarkable that with the consolidation 
of the hymn-system speculation ceased. After the schism of 
the Iconoclasts, the great Greek heresies ceased to be popular. 

Dr. Neale here comes in, and discusses the further question of 
the absence of rhyme. In the West, about a.D. 630, rhyme and 
leonines came to be adopted. ‘ Why did not the new life, instilled 
‘into the Greek as well as into the Latin language by Christianity, 
‘seize the grand capability of rhyme in the one case as well as 
‘the other? How stately would it have.been in anapestics ; 
‘how sweet in trochaics! Why was it neglected?’ His answer 
is, first, that accent in the decline of language trampled down 
quantity, therefore many words that rhymed to the eye did not 
do so to the ear, as, e.g. wodoat and éyovoa: would no more 
rhyme than ‘ glory’ and ‘ outcry ;’ but that the real reason was 
that it was not sufficiently removed from every-day life. It had 
too little dignity. There was an innate vulgarity about it which 
rendered it impossible to the Church. 

If it be clear that the enormous mass of Greek hymnography 
is not the work of one effort, or the evolution of one age, it is, on 
the other hand, difficult to trace through the different centuries 
the diverse phases of its formation. Besides the voluminous 
printed works, which are a library in themselves, there are 
manuscripts, hitherto unprinted, which might double what is 
now known. At the twelfth century commence the ancient 
parchment MSS. which the fingering of the daily Office— 
emphatically called by the Cardinal, ‘ ’usage devorant des Offices 
quotidiens "—has not reduced to powder. The number of pieces 
increases as one approaches the ninth century, which filled the 
East with songs and hymns, to the destruction of much that 
had gone before, so that it is now difficult to find any one work 
pure and complete of S. John Damascene, 8S. Andrew of Crete, 
or Cosmas, the very fathers of hymnography. Still more difficult 
is it to unearth what may be called the fossil canticles of the 
most ancient masters, whose names and prolific works have alike 
perished. Moreover, Greek hymnography comes to have its 
certain dates only when the more Eastern religious poetry came 
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to an end. Much might be found among the hymns of the 
Nestorians and Jacobites which may antedate the Council of 
Chalcedon. Nay, the presence of acrostics, of alphabetic stanzas, 
of refrains, alternations, and parallelisms, carries back the work 
to the very earliest times, as an intellectual outcome of the 
songs of ancient Israel, which from the beginning were claimed 
as the inheritance of the Church. 

For the first hymns mentioned in the Gospels and Epistles 
mix themselves with the Psalms of the expiring synagogue. 
The assurance of a joyous resurrection, which was the animating 
thought of the early Christians, expressed itself in spiritual 
songs, doxologies, and acclamations, which sometimes took a 
rhythmic form. Beside the various strophes which are embalmed 
in the Epistles, we have early notice of the ‘Carmen Christo,’ 
which Pliny mentioned to Trajan, the funeral hymns that were 
sung at the martyrdom of S. Ignatius, the hymns of the brethren 
mentioned by Eusebius as disproving the teaching of Paul of 
Samosata. The ‘Joyful Light,’ of S. Athenagenes, preserved 
by Routh, is too well known for quotation, and to this hour the 
sons of S. Benedict still daily repeat the ancient refrain— 


aol mpéret alvoc, Te decet laus, 
ool mpérrer dyvoc, Te decet hymnus, 
oot ddta rp Tarpi, Tibi gloria Deo Patri, 


kai rp Yip cai TO ‘Ayiy Ivevparr, Et Filio, con Sto. Spirito, 
tig Trove ai@vac roy aiwvwr. "Apny. In seecula seculorum. Amen. 


The curious account of the hymn-singing of the Therapeute, 
which Eusebius illustrates by the practice of the early Church, 
speaks of the composition of ‘songs and hymns, noting them 
‘of necessity with measure uncommonly serious, through every 
‘variety of metre and time’ (H. E. 11. 17). At the second 
Council of Nica (Mansi, t. xiii. col. 170), we find a legend of 
hymnody, which, though apocryphal, is a remarkable picture 
of ancient manners ; and in the ‘ Banquet of the Virgins,’ of 
Methodius, we find the first indication of the vulgar form of the 
Eastern hymn, the acrostic, the response, and the troparium. 

A vast field opens as we consider the relics of the songs of the 
Gnostics. That subtle and attractive philosophy, which sprang 
from a glowing desire after eternal life, a deep sense of human 
misery and sin, and which, in desiring of its followers the 
yvaots that they were the sons of the good God, holds out such 
consolation to the individual feelings, has left us numerous 
fragments. Origen has preserved strophes of a chant of the 
Ophites. In the Nazarean Adam there are various songs, and 
the Philosophoumena has revealed to us psalms attributed to the 
Naasséneans, chants of Valentinus, an Epiclesis of Marcus, &c. 
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Besides others, we know, either by mention or by the existence 
of fragments, of hymns by Basilides, Bardesanes, Harmonius, 
Marcion, Manes. S. Epiphanius preserves a fragment of Hierax, 
and 8. Augustine a rhythm of the Priscillianists. In spite of 
the ravages of time, and the discredit brought upon them by 
ecclesiastical condemnation, enough remains to show the close 
analogy in form between them and the orthodox hymnography. 
Of that form it is necessary to say somewhat ; but the distinc- 
tions are so minute, and the terminology so complex, that it is 
best to throw it into a note, along with a brief enumeration of 
the volumes from which the hymns are taken.! 

A specimen of the work of S. Anatolius, as translated by 
Dr. Neale, is found in the accompanying ‘ Stichera for a Sunday 
of the First Tone : ’°— 


Fierce was the wild billow ; 
Dark was the night ; 

Oars Jabour’d heavily ; 
Foam glimmer’d white ; 

Trembled the mariners ; 
Peril was high; 

Then said the God of God, 
‘Peace! Itis I!’ 


Ridge of the mountain-wave, 
Lower thy crest! 

Wail of Euroclydon, 
Be thou at rest ! 

Sorrow can never be,— 
Darkness must fly,— 

Where saith the Light of Light, 
‘Peace! Itis 1!’ 


Jesu, Deliverer ! 
Come Thou to me: 
Soothe Thou my voyaging 
Over life’s sea ! 


1 The most ancient generic term is the ion, which implies a verse | 
peculiar to each day, and of this the stanza which forms the model of those 
which succeed is called the Hirmus. The perfectiongf Troparia is in a Canon. 
Very similar to the Hirmus and Troparion are the Sticheron »nd the Homerion. 
A collection of troparia with their Hirmus is an Ode. A Canon consists of nine 
odes, each ode varying from three to more than ‘twéhty troparia, The odes are 
usually arranged after an acrostic, itself commencing in iambic verse, but 
sometimes alphabetical. Each ode terminates with a Theotokion, a celebration of 
the Virgin, and sometimes with a Stauro-Theotokion, a commemoration of her 
sorrows at the cross. Besides this there is the Cathisma, when the congregation 
are allowed to sit; the Oikos, or stanza in its strict sense; and the Catacorion, | 
where both choirs stand in the middle of the church singing in common. Jdio- | 
melon and contakion are other minute distinctions. The Greek hymns are found | 
principally in the twelve volumes of the Menea, the Breviary of the East, the j 
Paracleticon, or Great Octoechos, the week-day Office for eight weeks, the T’riodion, } 
the Lent volume, and the Pentecostarion, for Easter and Pentecost. 
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Thou, when the storm of Death 
Roars, sweeping by, 

Whisper, O Truth of Truth! 
‘Peace! ItisI!’ 


The ascetics of the desert set their faces strongly against the 
modulated hymns. While they allowed music as a condescen- 
dance to the weakness of seculars, they preached the greatest 
rigour in this respect among themselves. Generally, however, 
in the Church, from the time of Constantine, there was a great 
development of psalmody, as of the other branches of Divine 
worship. Augustine ‘fluctuates between the peril of pleasure 
‘ and the approved advantageousness ; inclined the rather (though 
‘ not as pronouncing an irrevocable opinion) to approve the usage 
‘ of singing in the church.’ He quotes, with approbation, the 
conduct of Athanasius, ‘who made the reader of the psalm utter 
‘it with so slight inflection of voice, that it was nearer speaking 
‘than singing in the church.’ 8. Chrysostom probably intro- 
duced into the imperial city the antiphonal rite of Antioch, and, 
as the profane exhibitions of the theatre lost credit, the liturgy 
itself assumed a dramatic form. From Alexandria most pro- 
bably the eight ancient modes were introduced into the service, 
and curious analogies are said to be traceable between the dis- 
position of the long Offices of the Greek rite and the ancient 
drama. The chorus, the semi-chorus, the monostrophes, the 
parabasis, all find their correlatives in the divine Office ; yet it is 
to be observed that the Church carefully avoided the adoption 
of any of the terminology of the theatre or orchestra. 

Once started, the troparia were received ‘with favour, and 
emperors and patriarchs vied with each other in their com- 
position. Passing over the almost unknown Anthimus and 
Timocles, Anatolius, who was raised to the throne of Constan- 
tinople on the death of Flavian, in consequence of his ill-usage 
at the Latrocinium of Ephesus, composed about one hundred 
and fifty, almost all short, but very spirited. Justinian is the 
author of avery well-known poem, and Theophilus, the iconoclast 
emperor, of another. A patriarch of Jerusalem, Sophronius, fitly 
sings the mysteries of Bethlehem, and S. Cyril composes those 
for Good Friday. 

The troparium came to its perfection in the hands of one 
Romanus. So great was the sensation that he made, that legend 
was invoked to account for his success. It was said that in his 
sleep he had been carried upward, and heard the chorus of 
angels. When he awoke, he felt himself inspired to write a 
new melody. It was at Christmas, at Berytus, in Syria. His 
poem was publicly recited at the Ambo. His success brought 
him to Constantinople. His chants delighted the city, and the 
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emperor's palace. It became the custom to sing his poem every 
Christmas at the imperial table. 

It is stamped with the dramatic form. In the twenty-five 
strophes of the Christmas poem, the first is the scene and descrip- 
tion of the place, the sacred personages, and the grotto; then 
the author salutes Bethlehem, the city of bread, the soil in 
which flourished the rod of Jesse and the fountain of David. 
Then follows a dialogue between the Son newly-born and His 
mother; the Magi present themselves, and give the details of 
their journey ; the Virgin asks the Divine Child to permit the 
kings of the East to be introduced to their poverty. The Word 
speaks to give the order, the Magi enter and express their 
wonder at the miraculous birth; Joseph is present as witness 
and surety for the miracle ; the wise men describe pagan Persia, 
and the idolatrous East. The Virgin tells them of Jerusalem, 
that slew the prophets, and of wicked Herod, advising them to 
shun him; the Magi tell what has already passed between them; 
then the gifts of the kings are presented with humble prayers ; 
the Virgin herself intercedes, and asks, in return for the treasures 
of the kings, and the homage of the shepherds, grace and the 
salvation of the world. 

The Abbé Gerbert asks whether the labours of Gregory the 
Great on the chant and liturgy of Rome had their echoes in 
the East. Did the two Churches mutually borrow from and 
mutually correct each other? It is certain that the movement of 
reform which that pontificate impressed so strongly on the West 
extended also to the East. His ‘ Cura Pastoralis,’ translated into 
Greek by Anastasius of Antioch, helped the disciplinary laws of 
John the Faster; while, on the other hand, the ‘ Liber Respon- 
salis’ in more than one place quotes the actual texts of the 
Greek troparia (Op. Greg. Magn. tom. iii. pp. 664, 786, 788, 
&e.). - It is chiefly at the feast of Easter that these archaic 
Greek forms are preserved. In the Offices of Milan also there 
are traces of the existence of Greek translations. 

The first epoch of Greek hymnography concludes with the 
year A.D. 726. The second period is very nearly coincident 
with the Iconoclastic controversy. The ecclesiastical poets, 
with scarcely one exception, took an active share in it. That / 
controversy has been much misapprehended. It is generally 
supposed that it was a re-assertion of true and spiritual religion, 
in opposition to a coarse manifestation of a sensuous worship. 
Nothing in the history of the times, however, bears out this 
notion. The instinct of the good men of the time was in favour 
of the images. All that was pious and venerable in the Eastern 
Church took that side, although, very probably, they did not 
apprehend the principles that underlay the question. Iconoclasm 
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seems to have been a legitimate and logical development, an open 
expression of that secret Manichzism which flows as an under- 
current all through the history of religious opinion, and which, 
from time to time, under the names of Turlupine, Bogomili, 
and good men, came up to the surface. The second Council of 
Nicza (A.D. 787) seemed to put an end to the Iconoclastic 
opinions, though they prevailed again under Michael the Usurper 
and his son Theophilus. It also forms the culminating point 
of the ecclesiastical poetry, which in the twenty-eight years of 
peace which succeeded the Council became rapidly corrupted 
and enfeebled. But beyond the evil done to the progress of 
humanity by the inculcation or suggestion of a false philosophy, 
Iconoclasm erred also in the injury which it wrought to art. 
Christianity implies the development of every faculty in man, 
and no system can be complete which does not touch his sense 
' of the Beautiful. The Aisthetic is as much a part of man’s 
heritage as the Intelligible. Any system that does not appeal 
to this principle fails to affect the whole man. The Beautiful is 
only another aspect of the Good and True. However coarse the 
concrete forms in which they are embalmed, the religious use of 
Ikons was an assertion of this law of man’s well-being. It 
meant progress. It meant refinement. It meant taste. It meant 
feeling. No wonder that the best and truest of the sons of 
Grecia willed to suffer in the cause. As a matter of fact, we 
know that the temporary triumph of the Iconoclasts was a 
triumph of barbarism. It is difficult to estimate the ravages it 
caused during the three-quarters of a century in which it was 
mistress of the empire. Anticipating the Mussulman invasion; 
nay, containing within itself sympathies and affinities to the 
Moslems themselves—it implied the destruction not only of ikons, 
but of precious MSS., which, adorned with miniatures and illu- 
minations, were sacrificed to indiscriminating zeal. An age of 
ignorance was inaugurated with such results that the Council of 
Nicza had to insist upon a knowledge of the Psalms in the case 
of those who were advanced to the episcopate. Numbers of 
hymns, the only remains of which are now to be found in the 
Hirmus or text of later ones, then sank into oblivion. No one 
knows what a fund of priceless poetry was then lost for ever. 
The triumph of the orthodox party not only led to the 
development of a school of art, which, stereotyped by tradition, 
has maintained an immobility of a thousand years, and is now 
awakening to a new life in Russia, where the modern religious 
school of design seeks to combine the archaic forms and con- 


1 Neale’s ‘Hymns of the Eastern Church,’ p. 13. Petavius traces an affinity 
between the Iconoclasts and the Eutychians. Pet. De Inc. lib. xv. c. ii. 
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ventional traditions of the early Byzantine aud Umbrian schools, 
with the finish and sweetness of Sasso Ferrato and Carlo Dolce. 
It also conduced to the creation of a great school of religious 
poetry. In the hour of the deepest degradation of the West, 
when Ferghal, the Irishman, better known as Vergilius, bishop 
of Salzburg, was condemned for asserting the existence of the 
antipodes ; in the dreary captivity of seventy years between the 
death of Bede and the rise of Alcuin, there arose a great school 
of Christian poets, who are the chief contributors to Greek 
hymnography. Chief of these is John of Damascus, the last of 
the great theologians of the East, and with him may be ranked 
S. Andrew of Crete, Cosmas, and 8. Sophronius of Jerusalem. 
The great work of the first of these was to imprint upon the 
new formularies the stamp of his profoundly dogmatic and 
scholar-like genius. He seeks to give to his statements of ab- 
stract truth an elegant precision which the flexible nature of the 
Greek language assisted in making perfect. His special work 
is the Octoéchus, the part of the divine Office which is said daily 
by every ecclesiastic of the Eastern obedience, in which in a 
liturgic cycle all the great mysteries of redemption, from 
Bethlehem to the Mountain of the Ascension, are commemo- 
rated. Of course this subject could not be treated in the 
ninth century without constant reference to the Divine Mother. 
Though’ the Theotokia, according to a curious passage in Nice- 
phorus, were first introduced by Peter the Fuller,’ the mono- 
physite patriarch of Antioch, there is no doubt that the muse 
of John of Damascus took great delight in this subject. It 
is owing to him that the Theotokia abound, and that at every 


step the Greek Office advances with three troparia,—the first, 


termed the Sofa, which celebrates the Trinity, or the mystery 
of the day; the second, the @eordxvov, which applies to the 
Virgin of the Incarnation ; the third, the cravpo@eoté «ov, which 


exhibits her at the foot of the cross, associated with the scene ~ 


of the Passion. 

Tosti, in his clever memoir on ‘ Woman, considered from the 
point of view of Art,’ shows how naturally this sequence of ideas 
should spring up in a great re-assertion of the esthetic prin- 
ciple in the world :— 

* Nuova vita, nuove arti. E siccome alla vita non si vero nel creato, che 
per la maternita della donna, una nuova donna stette ai confini della terra 
e del cielo, della natura plastica e del sopra sensibile, spirituale genetrice 
dell’ uomo nuovo ; questa si é quella con cui amoreggid l’arte nel resorgere 
dalla barbarie. 

‘Quella stupenda elegio dello Stabat ft come una suavissima auretta, che 
schiuse i fiori pit belli dell’ arte nel campo della Chiesa; e per lei la 





1 Nicephorus, ‘ Hist.’ lib. xv. cap. 28. 
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donna del dolore fu la regina e limperatrice dell arte. Il Cristo e questi 
crocefisso, e la sua madre a pié della croce fu il subietto tipico di ogni 
manifestazione artistica in Italia ed altrovi, nel primo vodestarsi dell’ 
umano spirito al culto del bello. .. . Non nel pensiero, mai negli affetti é la 
poesia: e questi non sarebbero incominciati arampollare dal cuore Cristi- 
ano, se dal alto della croce non se ne fosse schiusa la fonte con l'annunzio 
di una nuova maternita, Mater, ecce filius tuus.’} 


The influence of Iconoclasm on the West can hardly be 
exaggerated. Politically it emancipated Italy from the thrall 
of the Eastern Empire. It immediately prepared the way for 
Pepin and Charlemagne. Religiously, the influence of the many 
Eastern exiles whom the hospitality of the popes and other 
Western bishops received, told profoundly on the thought of 
Europe. The exiled monks brought with them a share of 
Jearning and refinement, and added strength to the already 
existing Greek elements which remained in Magna Grecia, and 
generally in Italy. The Hellenization of Italy is one of the 
least known chapters of its history. For many centuries the 
Patriarch of Constantinople had more power in the kingdom of 
Naples than the Pope. Greek rites prevailed in a majority of 
the churches. Greek monks possessed the wealthiest monas- 
teries. There is a curious work by Numa Pompilio Rodota, 
‘Del Origine, Progresso, e Stato Presente del Rito Greco in 
Italia,’ which gives much information upon this little recognised 
subject. Suffice it to say, that even to this day Greek costumes 
still maintain their own in the south against the invasion of 
Manchester prints, and curious customs and a strong ethnical 
type illustrate the connexion between the nations. For many 
centuries, both in Sicily and on the mainland, the services were 
carried on in the Greek tongue, and the Basilian order possessed 
lands to an enormous extent. No less than 1,500 houses of 
Greek monks were at one time in existence. Of these the only 
remaining establishment exists within twenty miles of Rome, 
at the picturesque convent of Grotta Ferrata. 

The original Greek-speaking population of Southern Italy was 
recruited by the exiles, as might be expected, and it supplied its 
contingent of hymn-writers. Sicily in this respect deserves 
notice. Not to mention the early authors, Gregory and Theodorus 
of Syracuse, we find the names of Joseph and George of Sicily ; 
but the greatest of all is S. Methodius, a young patrician, who 
was raised to the patriarchal throne of Constantinople in a very 
stormy epoch. [le was mutilated by the Iconoclasts. Like 
S. John Damascene, he writes in a sort of iambic verse, main- 
taining still the dogmatic precision and the syllabic measure 
which distinguish the work of his predecessors. None of 





1 Tosti, ‘La Donna, considerata nel Arte,’ p. 23. 
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these authors use the flowing senarii of the ancients, but a verse 
of twelve syllables, free as to quantity, but subject to a strict 
law of the number of syllables, generally divided after the fifth 
by a cesura. 

S. Methodius was the chief round whom the new class of 
melodists, who made the celebrated monastery of Studium the 
place of their abode, arrayed themselves in that learned estab- 
lishment, The names of Joseph of Thessalonica, the brother of 
Theodore, Theophanes, and Theodorus, George of Nicomedia, 
and Metrophanes and Theodore of Smyrna; the Studites An- 
thony, Arsenius, Basil, Clement, Cyprian, Germanus, Gabriel, 
Simeon, and Nicolas, the deacon Ignatius, and the patrician 
Christopher, have been handed down to us. To this epoch and 
school must be referred the compilation of the principal Service- 
books of the Eastern Church. 

We shall now give a few specimens of translations of the 
second epoch ; and first of S. Andrew, archbishop of Crete, who, 
born in Damascus in 660, became deacon of the great Church 
of Constantinople, and Warden of the Orphanage. At first he 
opposed the Sixth General Council, and restored the Mono- 
thelites; in his old age he became orthodox. His greatest 
composition is— 

THE GREAT CANON, CALLED ALSO THE KING OF CANONS. 
d0ev dpopar Opyveir ; 
Whence shall my tears begin ? 
What first-fruits shall I bear 
Of earnest sorrow for my sin? 
Or how my woes declare ? 


O Thou ! the Merciful and Gracious One! 
Forgive the foul transgressions I have done. 


If Adam’s righteous doom, 
Because he dared transgress 
Thy one decree, lost Eden’s bloom 
nd Eden’s loveliness : 
What Spey O Lord, must I expect, 
Who all my life Thy quickening laws neglect ? 


Thou formedst me of clay, 
O Heavenly Potter! Thou 
In fleshly vesture didst array, 
With life and breath endow. 
Thou who didst make, didst ransom, and dost know, 
To Thy repentant creature pity show ! 
I lie before Thy door, 
O turn me not away ! 
Nor in mine old age give me o’er 
To Satan for a prey! 
But ere the end of life and term of grace, 
Thou Merciful! my many sins efface ! 
z2 
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The Priest beheld, and pass’d 
The way he had to g: 
A careless glance the Levite cast, 
And left me to my woe : 
But Thou, O Jesu, Mary’s Son, console, 
Draw nigh, and succour me, and make me whole 


Thou Spotless Lamb divine, 
Who takest sins away, 
Remove, remove the load that mine 
Upon my conscience lay : 
And; of Thy tender mercy, grant Thou me 
To find remission of iniquity ! 


The ‘ Stichera of the Last Kiss,’ attributed to 8. John Damas- 
cene, is sung at the end of the funeral service, when the relatives 
kiss the corpse. 


Acire rehevraioy doracpor Soper. 


Take the last kiss,—the last for ever ! 
Yet render thanks amidst your gloom : 
He, sever’d from his home and kindred, 
Is passing onwards to the tomb: 
For earthly labours, earthly pleasures, 
And carnal joys, he cares no more: 
Where are his kinsfolk and acquaintance ? 
They stand upon another shore. 
Let us say, around him press’d, 
Grant him, Lord, eternal rest ! 


What is our life? A fading flower; 
A vapour, passing soon away ; 
The dewdrops of the early morning :— 
Come, gaze upon the tombs to-day. 
Where now is youth? Where now is beauty, 
And grace of form, and sparkling eye ? 
All, like the summer grass, are wither’d ; 
All are abolish’d utterly ! 
While our eyes with grief grow dim, 
Let us weep to Christ for him. 


Draw nigh, ye sons of Adam; viewing 
A likeness of yourselves in clay : 
Its beauty gone ; its grace disfigured ; 

Dissolving in the tomb’s decay ; 
The prey of worms and of corruption, 
In silent darkness mouldering on ; 
Earth gathers round the coffin, hiding 

The brother, now for ever gone. 
Yet we cry, around him press’d, 
Grant him, Lord, eternal rest ! 


Now all the organs of the body, 
So full of energy before, 

Have lost perception, know not motion, 
Can suffer and can act no more. 
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The eyes are closed in death’s dark shadow ; 
The ears can never hear again ; 
The feet are bound ; the hands lie idle ; 
The tongue is fast as with a chain, 
Great and mighty though he be, 
Every man is vanity. 


Behold and weep me, friends and brethren ; 
Voice, sense, and breath, and motion gone ; 
But yesterday I dwelt among you; 
Then death’s most fearful hour came on. 
Embrace me with the last embracement : 
Kiss me with this the latest kiss ; 
Never again shall I be with you; 
Never with you share woe or bliss. 
I go toward the dread tribunal 
Where no man’s person is preferr’d ; 
Where lord and slave, where chief and soldier, 
Where rich and poor, alike are heard : 
One is the manner of their judgment ; 
Their plea and their condition one: 
And they shall reap in woe or glory 
The earthly deeds that they have done. 
I pray you, brethren, I adjure you, 
Pour forth to Christ the ceaseless prayer, 
He would not doom me to Gehenna, 
But in His glory give me share ! 


S. Cosmas, the foster-brother of 8. John Damascene, is the 
most learned of the poets of the Greek Church. He was 
Bishop of Macuma, near Goya. The following ode is not 
without its merit :— 


Oavparoc urepproic t) SpocoPdXoc. 


The dewy freshness that the furnace flings 
Works out a wondrous type of future things : 
Nor did the flame the Holy Three consume, 
Nor did the Godhead’s fire thy frame entomb, 
Thou, on whose bosom hung the Word: 
Wherefore we cry with heart’s endeavour, 
‘ Let all creation bless the Lord, 
And magnify His Name for ever !* 


Babel’s proud daughter once led David’s race 
From Sion, to their exile’s woful place : 
Babel now bids her wise men, gifts in hand, 
Before King David’s Royal Daughter stand, 
The mother of the Incarnate Word : 
Wherefore we cry with heart’s endeavour, 
‘Let all creation bless the Lord, 
And magnify His Name for ever!’ 


From music grief held back the exile’s hand : 
‘ How sing the Lord’s song in an alien land?’ 
But Babel’s exile here is done away, 

And Bethlehem’s harmony this glorious day 
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By Thee, Incarnate God, restored : 
erefore we cry with heart’s endeavour, 

* Let all creation bless the Lord, 

And magnify His Name for ever !’ 


Of old, victorious Babel bore away 
The spoils of royal Sion and her rey: 
But Babel’s treasure now, and Babel’s kings, 
Christ, by the guiding star, to Sion brings. 
There have they knelt, and there adored : 
Wherefore we cry with heart’s endeavour, 
‘ Let all creation bless the Lord, 
And magnify His Name for ever !’ 


S. Stephen the Sabaite was nephew of Damascene, and 
passed fifty-nine years at the Monastery of 8. Sabas. His style 
is formed on that of S. Cosmas. 


IDIOMELA IN THE WEEK OF THE FIRST OBLIQUE TONE. 


Kooy Te Kai Kaparov. 


Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest ? 
‘Come to me’—saith One—‘ and coming, 
Be at rest !’ 


Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my Guide ? 
‘In His Feet and Hands are wound-prints, 
And His Side.’ 


Is there diadem, as Monarch, 
That His Brow adorns ? 
‘Yea, a Crown, in very surety, 
But of thorns !’ 


If I find Him, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here ? 
‘Many a sorrow, many @ labour, 
Many a tear. 


If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last ? 
‘ Sorrow vanquish’d, labour ended, 
Jordan past !’ 


If I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay ? 
‘ Not till earth, and not till heaven, 
Pass away !’ 


. The Greek ‘Dies Ire’ of S. Theodore of the Studium is 
one of the grandest judgment-hymns of the Church :— 
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THY Hypépay rHy ppixriyy. 


That fearful day, that day of speechless dread, 

When Thou shalt come to judge the quick and dead— 
I shudder to foresee, 
O God! what then shall be ! 


When Thou shalt come, angelic legions round, 

With thousand thousands, and with trumpet sound ; 
Christ, grant me in the air 
With saints to meet Thee there ! 


Weep, O my soul, ere that great hour and day, 
When God shall shine in manifest array, 

Thy sin, that thou mayst be 

In that strict judgment free ! 


That I may hear the blessed voice that calls 

The righteous to the joy of heavenly halls : 
And, King of Heaven, may reach 
The realm that passeth speech ! 


Enter Thou not in judgment with each deed, 
Nor each intent and thought in strictness read : 
Forgive, and save me then, 
O Thou that lovest men! 


Thee, One in Three blest Persons! Lord o’er all! 
Essence of essence, Power of power, we call ! 
Save us, O Father, Son, 
And Spirit, ever one ! 


With the great school of the Studium the second epoch of 
Greek hymnology terminates, not however till men had taken 
to use the rhythm of these sacred poesies for secular purposes. 
John Euchaita has left, along with much classical poetry well 
worthy of the name, a number of canons on the civil, religious, 
and military events of his time, on the public spectacles, and 
great personages of his epoch. Nicetas of Serres adopts the 
form for a treatise on grammar; Maximus the monk, for one on 
prosody ; even comic poems on blood-letting and on tails, the 
authorship of which is disputed between John Tzetzes, Matthew 
Blastaris, Nicephorus, Blenmydes, and even Photius, are in 
syllabic rhythm. 

The third period of Greek hymnology commenced with the 
prolific 8. Joseph of the Studium. 


THE RETURN HOME. 


Safe home, safe home in port !— 
Rent cordage, shatter’d deck, 
Torn sails, provisions short, 
And only not a wreck : 
But oh! the joy upon the shore 
To tell our voyage perils o’er ! 
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The prize, the prize secure! 
The athlete nearly fell ; 
Bare all he cou/d endure, 
And bare not always well : 
But he may smile at troubles gone 
Who sets the victor-garland on ! 


No more the foe can harm : 
No more of leaguer’d camp; 
And cry of night-alarm, 
And need of ready lamp: 
And yet how nearly he had fail’d,— 
How nearly had that foe prevail’d ! 


The lamb is in the fold 
In perfect safety penn’d : 
The lion once had hold, 
And thought to make an end: 
But One came by with wounded side, 
And for the sheep the Shepherd died. 


O happy, happy Bride! 
Thy widow’d hours are past, 
The Ieldepene at thy side, 
Thou all His own at last! 
The sorrows of thy former cup 
In full fruition swallow’d up ! 


It is at the close of this period, and within sight of Rome, that 
S. Nilus the Younger founded the celebrated monastery of the 
Basilians at Grotta Ferrata, on the ruins of Cicero’s Tuscuian 
villa, which, as we have noticed, is now the only surviving house 
of an order that once numbered 1,500 houses, and which pos- 
sessed the most enormous wealth in Apulia and Calabria. The 
‘Typicon’ of S. Bartholomew is still extant, and contains a form 
of service borrowed partly from that of S. John Damascene, 
and partly from that of the Studites. Joseph of Grotta Ferrata 
is the most fertile of the Grzco-Italian hymn-writers, and his 
school includes the names of Arsenius, Clement, Germanus, 
Joannes Paulus, Pancratius, and Sophronius. 

Cardinal Pitra maintains that, after the schism in the time of 
Michael Cerularius, a vast system of suppression and mutilation 
took piace. This probably occurred during the reign of Manuel 
Comnenus. Certainly there are many signs in the present 
Greek books of such alterations. The third period of Greek 
hymn-writing is an epoch of degradation. Gradually an invasion 
of barbarous forms took place—the nasal chanting indicating Arab 
or Turkish influences. By degrees the customs of the different 
monasteries became so diverse, that now on Mount Athos hardly 
two Lauras follow the same usage. The manuscripts followed 
the same divergence, and when printing was brought to bear 
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upon the Church books, no due care was taken to issue an 
authoritative series. Synods and patriarchs neglected this 
important work. It was left to the speculations of booksellers. 
At length a step has been taken in the right direction. Bar- 
tholomew Coutloumusianus, a learned monk of Mount Athos, 
has appealed to the ancient MSS. to correct errors, fill up gaps, 
and restore what is wanting. This edition places us in the 
presence of the last state of Greek hymnography, mutilated and 
disfigured, scarcely comprehended by the most learned solitaires 
in the Holy Mountain. 

One point only remains to be considered. The Greek Church 
has extended its mission to the great Slave races of Europe and 
Asia, consequently there has been need of translation; for, 
though time has made the Hieratic language in the East barely 
intelligible to the common people, it has been no principle of 
the orthodox Eastern Church to have the language of prayer in 
a tongue ‘not understanded of the people.’ But not only have 
those translations been made, but they have formed the germs 
of a national literature everywhere. To these races Christianity 
has been civilization, and no civilization can exist without letters. 
From the acrostics, canons, and troparia of the Church have in 
each country sprung the germs of a national literature. Of 
course, in passing into strange tongues the hymns have had to 
submit to various modifications. A translation into a barbarous 
tongue implies the loss of many elegancies, and needs must be 
that to the ears of the Georgian, the Bulgarian, or the Slave, not 
only the melodies, but the whole syllabic system, must become 
degraded; yet the evil has not been so great as might be 
expected. The foundation has remained, and that foundation of 
hymns has been the first literary treasure which these numerous 
races have become possessed of, and which they have come to 
love because at first they were their only possessions. Beyond 
the sanctuary Greeks and Latins had a realm of letters. Take 
from the early Slavonians, Bulgarians, Walaks, and Georgians 
their Church-hymns, and you take away their music, their poetry, 
their civilization. If SS. Cyril and Methodius had given a 
complete version of the ecclesiastical books, they would’ have 
done a mighty work. Even had they rendered the ‘ Triodion ’ 
and the ‘ Octoéchus,’ it would have been a great service to the 
Greek text; for the ancient Slave versions were made before 
the last disturbances of the Byzantine books. Probably also 
S. Euthymius, in the monastery of the Iberians, must have done 
the same for Armenia and Georgia. While the Slave mission- 
aries carried the chants of Sancta Sophia to Archangel and 
Tobolsk, the abbot on Mount Athos was creating the language 
and writing the literature of the rude Georgians. He gave them 
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the whole Bible, numerous versions of the Greek Fathers, and a 
very library of hymns. This is a new criterion of Byzantine 
hymnography. Less is to be hoped from the Bulgarians, who 
have written hardly anything, and have no ancient literature. 
The theological disputes in Russia in the time of Nicon, and the 
formation of the great sect of Old Believers, which sprang from 
an attempt to reform the old Service-books, are too well known 
to be alluded to here, further than that it was the passionate 
attachment to the old hymns which led to disputes which still 
exist, and which have exercised a profound influence on the 
features of the Church of Muscovy. 

The last thought connected with these interesting documents 
is their future. Will they maintain their place in the services 
of the Church? The strong traditional character of the 
Orthodox Easterns is some guarantee that the substance of 
Greek hymnography will abide. That it may undergo reform 
under an enlightened criticism is to be desired: but that it 
should abide as a witness to theological precision is in the 
interest of true Christianity. If the East represent the con- 
servative element in religion, these formulas have their place 
and office in the maintenance of the deposit. Nor can it be 
denied that this office will be of increasing necessity and of 
increasing influence—necessity, as forming a wholesome check 
upon the developing process in the Church,—influence as affected 
by the extending power of Russia. If Russia, in her material 
advance, maintains her early faith—and there seem no symptoms 
of a greater dissidence between faith and progress there than else- 
where—the power of Greek Christianity will be more and more 
felt. It has already told on Anglicanism, in its satisfaction of 
the sympathies of non-Roman reunionists. It has affected the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. A powerful 
Russia will always act upon its neighbour Prussia, and, in 
the collapse of religious faith and practice among the philo- 
sophical German Protestants, may drive the more earnest among 
the members of the Evangelical Church towards the East. The 
Frankist, or Uniate Church, will probably rejoin the State reli- 
gion, and at the end of the temporary triumph of Ultramontanism 
(a consummation which we venture to anticipate in view of that 
Divine guidance which never leaves the Church, and which ever 
checks unreal, exaggerated tendencies), it cannot but be in the 
order of Providence that even the great Latin Church will 
seek reunion with the ancient Patriarchates, and form a compact 
front against the coming infidelity, so that when the Son of Man 
cometh He may find the faith (rv wicrw) on the earth. 
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Art. V—1. The Massacre of S. Bartholomew, preceded by a 
History of the Religious War in the Reign of Charles IX. 
By Henry Wuite. With Illustrations. London: John 
Murray. 1868. 


2. The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries, 
in England and Ireland. By Samvurt Smites, Author of 
‘Self-Help,’ &. Second Edition. London: John Murray. 
1868. 


HIsToRY is sometimes true to herself, interpreting events as 
well as recording them. It can hardly be imagined now that — 
any literary discoveries in the years that are to be will obliterate 

or soften down the atrocious conduct of William the Third to 
his Scotch subjects, or change the verdict that has been passed 
upon that great crime. The historical romancist has done his 
best ; and whether he account the King the greatest criminal, 
or the least guilty in the deed, it still remains the Massacre of 
Glencoe. The terrible events of S. Bartholomew's day in France, 
in 1572, have been regarded with a like rigid tenacity of judg- 
ment, Writers of different schools of thought will endeavour to 
extricate from all charge of complicity those whom they specially 
undertake to represent. You are an historian with a theory ; 
you are a speculative politician, or a positivist in statecraft, 
and you would escape from all responsibility for a transaction 
which was a mistake as well as a crime; you are an Ultra- 
montane, bound by every refinement of advocacy, by every fetch 
of logic, to defend from the charge of blood, from a charge of 
such treachery as only despots can devise, the Incarnate Pre- 
sence and Oracle of the Holy Ghost. Whatever success, in any 
direction, may attend upon this literary legerdemain—and this 
is a point which we shall try to examine—that religious insur- 
rection, which began in Paris on the 24th of August, 1572, will 
be known for ever as the Massacre of S. Bartholomew. What- 
ever our historical sestheticism may succeed in modifying, it can 
never tamper with that righteous and absolute award. We do 
not, however, mean to compare beyond the particulars here 
stated, the two events. They scarcely admit of a comparison ; 
and in one remarkable feature they stand in direct contrast. 
The Massacre of Glencoe, like the Sicilian Vespers, was almost 
wholly an isolated event, a separate tragedy, complete in all its 
own horror, ended in its final act, and rounded into itself. It 
had, properly speaking, no political after-fruits and results, 
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beyond the extinction of the royal house, which was the chief 
agent in the crime. But in the Massacre of S. Bartholomew we 
have the crowning event in a great series, distinguishable from 
all that went before, not by its exceptional atrocity, so much as 
by its dramatic fulness, and that scenic skill which brought into 
play, so to speak, the whole force of the company. And, again, 
as the Massacre of S. Bartholomew cannot be separated from 
the antecedent religions troubles of France, neither can it be 
thought of save as indissolubly connected with the very greatest 
national and ecclesiastical after-fruits. We are gathering them 
every day. The great Theopolitical movement of the nineteenth 
century began that age of revolution through which human 
society is still passing; the new wine of religious thought, 
undiluted by the influence of authority, was poured into vessels 
unable to contain it. The ecclesiastical organizations, and political 
systems of the age, were unequal to the new and vigorous 
deposit—the wine has been spilled and the bottles marred. 

The whole of the great historical subject of the Huguenots 
may be said to be exhaustively disposed of in the two works 
whose titles are here prefixed. Mr. White does not pursue his 
theme beyond the death of Charles. We think he ought to have 
enna his work by supplying a narrative of the after-life and 


the death of the prime mover of all these harms, ‘the Medici.’ 


Mr. White writes in a calm and careful manner, without affect- 
ing any graces of style, or advocating any special theory. Mr. 
Smiles has already achieved an honourable position in the 
world of letters ; and his present work confirms his right to the 
appreciation which he has received from the public. Mr. Smiles’ 
volume contains a brief review of the effects of the massacre ; 
and traces out the effects of that event itself and the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes upon the European nations. He has also 
added brief notices of the chief Huguenot families which have 
settled in the British empire, and an inquiry into the results 
flowing from that immigration on the commercial and political 
life of England. In this work there is also an omission which 
we think is to be regretted. We need a trustworthy account of 
the actual state of the so-called Reformed Church of France ; 
not that, judging from scattered observations on kindred subjects, 
we think Mr. Smiles, or indeed Mr. White, the best qualified 
for this task. It must be ever an attractive subject what gains, 
reaped from their great trial, the Reformed communities of 
France can show as to increased purity of faith, and the 
expanding energies of the Christian life. We can contrast the 
Catholic Church as it is now with what it was up to 1789 or 
1792, and we confess that we can derive but little encourage- 
ment from the review; the exceeding fury of the past perse- 
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cution, the many opportunities of this time, the additional 
securities believed to be found in Ultramontane reliances and 
Parthenolatrous devotions—duly weighed and considered. Is 
it true that an indeterminate rationalism prevails in the assem- 
blies which in a measure represent the old Huguenot Churches ? 
Is it true that the so-called religious world of France is divided 
between Deism and Ultramontanism—or if we may so say— 
Pio-Nonoism ? 

Mr. White calls attention to the circumstance that there are 
in fact two theories regarding the Massacre of 8S. Bartholomew. 
According to the one theory, it was a long-premeditated plot ; 
according to the later theory, which commands the support of 
Ranke, Capefigue, Soldan, Baum, and Coquerel, the massacre 
was but an accidental explosion, the chance-result of a ‘momen- 
tary spasm of mingled terror and fanaticism, caused by the 
unsuccessful attempt to murder Coligny.’ We shall, perhaps, 
arrive at a more adequate and historical judgment if we combine 
these two theories. The extinction of Protestantism had long 
been a maxim and deliberately formed plan of every King and 
Government from the beginning of its appearance in the land. 
The moment fittest for carrying out that plan was hidden from 
the foresight and calculation of the conspirators, Most valuable, 
as throwing light on this passage of history, are the Simancas 
Archives in Gachard’s ‘Correspondance de Philippe II.;’ the 
letters of Catherine; the ‘ Relazioni’ of the Venetian ambas- 
sadors in the collections of Tommaseo and Buschet; and the 
‘Archives de la Maison d’Orange-Nassau,’ with the corre- 
spondence of Aubespine, La Mothe-Fénelon, the ambassador at 
the English Court, and Cardinal Granvelle, the Spanish minister. 
The letters of the English agents in France, but lately turned 
to account, are very useful ; but, perhaps, few things in a subject 
of this kind are more remarkable than that no reference to the 
massacre can be found in the communications to his own 
Government of the precise and industrious Walsingham. Mr. 
White is sanguine that the narrative is only missing, and will 
be recovered ere long. Mr. Froude, in his last volume, has made 
use of the report found in the Record Office from the pen of 
Kirkaldy of Grange. Lastly, Mr. White has not left unex- 
amined the provincial records of France. He has pursued his 
investigations over fresh ground in some fourteen of the cities 
and towns of France. 

Mr. Smiles opens his book effectively by beginning at the 
beginning, and introducing us to the cast-metal type of Guten- 
berg of Mentz. Very wonderful is it that the first book thus 
printed was the Bible, and that it was published complete. 
The clergy of the age were actually frightened from their pro- 
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priety by the irrepressible multiplication of copies of the Scrip- 
tures. The shrewd advice of Cardinal Wolsey to the Pope, that 
it was of no use striving to prevent printing, but that what was 
incumbent on all the Church was ‘to set up learning against 
learning,’ was let pass unheeded. Priests and bishops alike 
failed to teach the people that the Mass and the Book were 
each in its degree indispensable to the legitimate building 
up and education of the spiritual man; that the Book was 
needed for the development of the Christ-mind, the instruc- 
tion of the regenerated intellect, while the Holy Eucharist 
served a more fundamental and essential office in ministering 
sustenance to that new nature from which spring all our 
thoughts of God. Unconsciously using the language of the 
old Puritan fanatics among ourselves, who had among them 
‘all the confusions of Babel without the diversity of tongues,’ 
the monks declared that these enthusiasts about the Bible ‘ had 
found out a new language called Greek,’ which it behoved 
them to beware of. Undaunted by the madness of the under- 
taking, the Sorbonne, in 1535, obtained for the King an ordi- 
nance for the suppression of printing. Sixty years after, 1599, 
Pope Pius issued his first ‘Index Expurgatorius.’ Mr. Smiles 
must mean the ‘ Index Prohibitorius.’ The fanatic proceedings 
of the Sorbonne were caused by the Reforming movement in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. That same diocese—fifty miles 
north-west of the capital—where 150 years afterwards a grace- 
less eloquence and a genius prostituted to bigotry were to utter 
a last loud vaunt over an extinguished schism, was the first to 
be moved by, and to respond to, the call for reformation, And 
no less a person than the Bishop himself led the movement. 
He was Guillaume Brigonnet, Count of Montbrun, Bishop of 
Meaux. His efforts to bring about a reform of life and a return 
to duty were crowned with great success. The Sorbonne, 
moved by the recusant monks and priests, got the Bishop fined ; 
the printers who printed Bibles were seized and burnt. In 
Paris alone, in six months, twenty men and one woman were 
burnt alive. The Inquisition—thanks to the tender mercies 
of Clement VII.—had been in force already ten years. The 
Edict of Fontainebleau, issued by Francis I. in 1540, rein- 
forced by letters patent in 1542, could not be outdone for 
cruelty. In 1544, by the Treaty of Crespy with Charles V., 
Francis bound himself to extirpate heresy ; and in the following 
year he opened his great crusade against the Waldenses of 
Provence. In the towns of Mérindol and Cabriéres not a soul 
was left alive. In the latter town, in one church, between four 
and five hundred women and children were found murdered. It 
was immediately after these dreadful crimes, during a momen- 
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tary lull, that the sect called the Huguenots came to be known 
by that name. How the term is derived is still a question: 
from Huguon, a night-walker (they had to steal by night to 
their services); Hidgenossen, i.e. confederates; or Hugues, a 
Genevan Calvinist, with the French diminutive ot added. This 
last is preferred by Mahn, who gives no fewer than fifteen 
supposed derivations. The appearance of the Huguenots as 
a formal body of dissenters from the national Church just 
preceded the death of the first of the persecutors. Like 
Louis XIV., the last of the Neros of the West, this other 
King of France died slowly of the consequences of his self- 
indulgent life. The little time gained for him from death by 
the aid of potent medicines was wasted in regrets that he had 
not exterminated the heretics. Francis I. looked upon the 
reforming doctrines as fatal to all established authority in 
Church and Staite; and yet not one sovereign who protected 
the ‘new doctrine’ was disturbed in his power: whereas 
Henry III. the devotee, and Henry IV. the convert, both 
perished by ‘ orthodox daggers.’ On the death of Francis the 
plot began to thicken. And the next thirty-five years, including 
the reigns of Henry II. Francis II. and Charles IX., saw the 
fruits reaped which Francis I. had sown. The atmosphere of 
a Court is not favourable to the growth and stability of episcopal 
virtue; to believe the French prelates, the great monarch was 
the purest, brightest, noblest of saints. Yet he who completed 
the persecution was not more eulogized than the sovereign 
who began it. 


‘The King’s funeral sermon was preached by Pierre du Chastel, bishop 
of Macon, whose orthodoxy had become suspected in consequence of the 
attempts he had made to save Stephen Dolet. When Cardinal de Tournon 
reproached him with this, the good prelate made answer, “I acted like a 
bishop; you like a hangman.” When the sermon was published, the 
Sorbonne hunted out several heretical propositions, particularly the pas- 
sage where the Bishop, after extolling Francis as a saint of the highest 
order, continued :—“ I am convinced that, after so holy a life, the King’s 
soul, on leaving his body, was transported to heaven without passing 
through the flames of purgatory.” The Sorbonne protested against this, 
and a deputation of doctors went to St. Germain, where the Court was 
staying, to denounce the heretical panegyrist. They were received by John 
de Mendoza, the first chamberlain, who desired them to be quite easy in 
their minds. “If you had known his Majesty as well as I aid, you would 
have understood the meaning of the Bishop’s words. The King could never 
stop anywhere, however agreeable the place might be ; and if he went to 
purgatory, he only remained long enough to look about him, and was off 
again.” ’— White’s Massacre of S. Bartholomew, p. 21. 


The successor of Francis was that prince who is remembered 
because he was the husband of Catherine de Medici, the niece 
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of Clement VII.—a Pope not by any means the basest, but far 
and away the unluckiest of the Roman pontiffs. The Pope, by 
the marriage of his niece with the heir of the French throne, 
had sealed an alliance against the Emperor. This woman, 
this modern rendering in an historical impersonation of Lady 
Macheth, was in an unclean Court as chaste as she was calcu- 
lating; as full of fascinations as she was of plots. With a 
gracious presence, fair figure, and a hand and arm ‘the despair 
of the sculptor,’ and those telling Medicean eyes, she seemed to 
carry assurance of success with her into every undertaking in 
which she embarked. The portrait of Catherine, which Mr. 
White has engraved, is very much less in keeping with a part 
of this sketch than with that description of her when she was 
forty-two years of age—at the accession of Charles IX.—which 
we are indebted for to the pen of the Venetian ambassador :— 


‘She never loses sight of the King, and permits no one to sleep in his 
room. She fears that she is envied because she is a foreigner. Her plans 
are deep, and she holds everything in her own hands. She lives carelessly, 
has an enormous appetite, and to keep down her fat she takes much exer- 
cise, walks much, rides much on “toaes eg and hunts with the King. Her 
complexion is very dark, and she is already a stout woman.’—Jdid. p. 150, 


The persecutions were continued from the very beginning of 


the reign. At every public festivity, even during the corona- 
tion visits to Paris, heretics were burned, and still their number 
increased. The Reformed party was now no longer limited to 
the class of nobles, scholars, and Church dignitaries. The 
leaven was working down into the lower strata of society. Yet 
in 1558 the number did not amount, perhaps, to half a million. 
The intensity of the persecution at any given time depended on 
the exact character of the political complication. If the Em- 
press needed to be treated coolly, or the Pope needed to be 
snubbed, the fires of persecution were allowed, in some measure, 
not wholly to sink down. But now even such relief as this was 
not to be reckoned on any longer. France and Spain, weary of 
the war, agreed to a treaty in 1559, by which France resigned 
all her conquests. Philip II., by that same convention, was sei 
free to watch the progress of heresy in the Low Countries, and 
a private league was at the same time entered into between the 
rulers of the two countries by which the extirpation of heresy be- 
came an international duty. The kings had, indeed, bound them- 
selves to assemble a general council. But the destruction of the 
Reformers seems to have been the only clause of the treaty that 
was really present to the minds of the contracting parties. 
Henry divulged to William of Orange, the Taciturn, the secret 
of the projected massacre; and to this we may, perhaps, attri- 
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bute the part he subsequently took in the liberation of the 
Netherlands. But while these plans were being matured— 


‘The summer of 1558 witnessed a singular protest against the perse- 
cuting and obstructive policy of the Church. Jt assumed a form, and was 
carried out with a pertinacity and malice peculiarly French. Clement 
Marot, the earliest of French poets, and a favourite of the late King, had 
translated some of the Psalms of David into verse, which immediately be- 
came popular. They sold faster than they could be printed. Francis I. 
quoted them on his dying bed, and, by his order, the translator had pre- 
sented a copy of his first series of thirty to Charles V., who rewarded him 
for it, and pressed him to continue it. The ladies and gentlemen of the 
French Court took a strange delight in singing them, but not always to 
the most appropriate tunes. The martyrs of Meaux had sung them at the 
stake. Henry II., when dauphin, was fond of singing them ; and, on one 
occasion, when recovering from an illness, he had them chanted to him by 
his choristers, with the “accompaniment of lutes, viols, and spinnets, and 
flutes.” His favourite was the 128th Psalm, “ Blessed is every one that 
feareth the Lord,” which he is reported to have set to music, Catherine 
had her favourite—*O Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger ;” that of 
Diana of Poitiers was the solemn “ De Profundis” (Ps. cxx.). The King of 
Navarre selected the 43d—‘“ Judge me, O Lord ;” and even Charles IX. 
at a much later period, used to repeat “ As pants the hart,” probably from 
its allusion to the chase. The Protestants of France sung them at all 
times, and as neither the music nor the words could be condemned as 
heretical, they were sung when no other mode of Divine worship was 
practicable. Thus when the citizens took their evening walk in the Pré- 
aux-Cleres—the Hyde Park of those days—some student or Reformer 
would strike up one of Marot’s psalms, in which they would all join. Many 
may have done this out of pure bravado, but others out of love for the 
truth they (the Psalms) contained. The King and Queen of Navarre were 
fond of that pleasant promenade by the river-side, and took delight in 
listening to this multitudinous singing. But there was something more 
than this in the sudden popularity which Marot’s Psalms acquired among 
all classes—it was the revival of an old Christian custom ; it popularized 
a new mode of worship. In the earlier and purer days of the Church, 
singing had been congregational, but it had long since become the business 
of priest and choristers solely. The old tunes had become obsolete, and 
airs wedded to mundane songs had been introduced into the Church 
Service. “The ‘Miserere’ is chanted to a jig-tune,” said a Catholic writer.’ 
—Ibid. p. 48. 


We ourselves are witnesses how much the interests of a sect 
can be propagated and consolidated by a hymn-book. Like 
Wesley, Luther and Calvin gave great attention to this subject. 
Luther composed many tunes; Calvin took no less pains, and 
the tunes composed by his desire were scattered far and wide, in 
parts printed separately. Strict Catholics were found adopting 
these scores, a practice which Florimond de Remond, the his- 
torian of heresy, bitterly condemns, denouncing this ‘ mad en- 
chantment,’ which introduced a ‘thousand pernicious novelties 
into their souls.’ The time, however, was come when psalm- 
singing must be also interdicted. At Bourges, it was forbidden 
in April 1589, and a gibbet was erected to frighten any who 
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might be otherwise inattentive to the Edict. But the gibbet 
failed of its effect. In the Velay the opposition was equally 
open. The very day the people were forbidden to sing the 
songs of that ‘sacrilegious apostate,’ Marot, they sang them 
louder than ever. 

We have mentioned above the secret design of the Treaty of 
Cateau-Cambresis. That convention had been held in April 
1559. It had two wholly unlooked-for and remarkable con- 
sequences. 

The Reformers remained undaunted and undismayed by the 
combined forces and threatening attitude of the two great king- 
doms. We cannot but admire the fortitude and noble resolu- 
tion which animated them. With torture and disaster on every 
side, in the midst of the gibbets where their brethren hung, 
and the terror and crash of burning houses, they met to form, 
in Paris, their first assembly and synod. This was in May of 
the same year. Francis Morel, Sire of Collonges,—a gentleman 
by birth, and pastor of the Metropolitan Church,—presided. 
The Church in Paris was then organized, with pastors, elders, 
and deacons, under the direction of one Le Ferrier, of Maine, 
and the provinces lost no time in following the precedent thus 
set in Paris. Under the burning heat of that great tribulation, 
the Reformed community, instead of being swept away, took 
shape, and assumed a local habitation and a name that it has 
never lost. The Reformers had thus slowly broken with the 
Church; and they were themselves, no doubt, wholly uncon- 
scious how much they had broken with the State. They were 
unaware how much the Calvinian constitution of their body 
tended to propagate democratical theories. They could not 
anticipate the bitter knowledge which we have reaped, that the 
system of that very remarkable book, ‘The Institutes,’ is as 
fatal to monarchical principles as it is to Christian faith. 

The other outcome of the infamous conspiracy of Cateau- 
Cambresis was the marriage, then projected, between Elizabeth 
of Valois, at that time thirteen, and that blooming young widower, 
Philip II. The ceremony was performed by proxy, in Paris, 
amid magnificent rejoicings, and a tournament, in which the 
King of France displayed great skill. Having successfully 
encountered two opponents, he challenged one whom he hail 
imprisoned on the ground of Protestant proclivities. Henry 
was foiled by his opponent in the first charge, and accidentally 
killed by him in the second. So far, the great contracting 
parties of Cateau-Cambresis had not made much of their 
treaty. 

Francis II., the husband of Mary Stuart, was but sixteen 
years old when, under these circumstances, he succeeded to the 
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throne, and to a political position full of the direst difficulties. 
From the first he submitted himself to the entire management 
of the Queen-mother. The state of parties increased the em- 
barrassments of the Crown. There were four families which 
had weight in public affairs. First, there was the Guise family. 
Its founder had married Antoinette of Bourbon, and left several 
children, of whom the most noticeable were Duke Francis, 
Charles, the Cardinal of Lorraine, and a sister, the mother of 
the wretched Mary Queen of Scots. Pius V. used to call the 
Cardinal, the ‘ Ultramontane Pope.’ The next family was that 
represented by Anthony of Bourbon, first prince of the blood. 
He was descended from Robert, son of Louis IX. Of the 
house of Bourbon there were two branches—Venddme and Mont- 
pensier. Anthony was the head of the elder branch; and his 
brother was Louis, Prince of Condé. This family favoured the Re- 
formation. So also did the members of the third family to be 
named, that of the Duke of Chatillon. The eldest son was Cardinal 
Odet, and the youngest, Francois, Sieur of Andelot. Between 
them came Gaspard, the Admiral of France, a handsome portrait 
of whom Mr. White gives us in an engraving. The last family to 
be mentioned is that of Montmorency. The influence of the 
Constable, who had been at the head of the Government under 
Henry II., was destroyed under the new reign. But whatever 
changes there might be under the young King, whatever attach- 
ment for the Reformed doctrines might be felt by leading nobles 
and politicians, no amelioration in their condition was experi- 
enced by the hapless Protestants. In the close of the same 
year that witnessed the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, was passed 
the Ordinance of Chambord, by which the trial of heretics was 
facilitated, and all who harboured them condemned. Then the 
Reformers resolved on resistance; not, indeed, to the Crown— 
Calvin by letter had strictly charged them to maintain a dutiful 
attitude to the Crown under all circumstances—but to the 
dominant faction of the Guises. A party was formed, under 
Bary de la Renaudie, of Perigord, to attack the Guises when 
with the King at the Castle of Amboise. One of the faction 
divulged the plot to Duke Francis; and he, with military skill, 
anticipating all possible danger, wreaked, under the instigation 
of his brother the Cardinal, a terrible vengeance. That same 
river Loire which was destined in after years to be choked with 
the victims of the Noyades, was again surfeited with corpses; 
and on the 17th and 18th of March upwards of twelve hundred 
persons had been massacred. In this crowd were many of the 
old faith, and hence the hate which the brothers, ‘the butchers’ 
as they were thenceforward called, inspired, became more 
general. But the confederation of Protestants thus uninten- 
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tionally formed, was injurious to the Huguenot cause. The 
mere political element became more and more felt, and at the 
same time the Huguenots were betrayed into a scoffing and vio- 
lent treatment of the Catholics, behaving towards them but too 
often, when the opportunity offered, with cruelty and impious 
mockery. But in abatement of the censure deserved on this head, 
it must be remembered that they had endured for years the most 
terrible persecutions. The horror caused by the retributive 
conduct of the Huguenots in breaking down crucifixes and 
burning pictures, Mr. White compares to the shock created in 
England by the tidings of the Sepoy rising. In the midst of 
these troubles the King, his mother, the Bishops sent to Trent, 
even the Cardinal of Lorraine, for whatever motive, desired a 
reformation of the Church and a General Council. But till the 
Council could be called, Francis resolved to meet his notables 
at Fontainebleau, and there it was resolved to convene the 
States-General prior to holding the Council. At this time 
Coligny presented a petition for the Reformed; and on behalf of 
the petitioners, Montluc, bishop of Valence,’ and Marillac, 
archbishop of Vienne, both spoke, pointing out with singular 
fidelity the corruptions of the Church, and the piety and the 
services of the Reformed. The States-General were convened 
to meet at Meaux, in December 1560, and the Bishops of 
France were to meet in the following January at Pontoise. It 
was now that the Huguenots, feeling their want of a leader, in- 
vited, as a body, numbering a million, Anthony of Navarre to 
head them; but he was not bold enough to act on the invita- 
tion. His timidity did not save him. A repetition of the plot 
of Amboise, which implicated the Bourbon prince, placed him 
at the mercy of the Guises. He and his brother attended on 
the King’s summons to Orleans, and at the like call came the 
Admiral. The Guises now had all their leading enemies in 
their grasp, and were earnestly begging that Catherine, im- 
proving the opportunity, should cut them all off. In the midst 
of these plottings, to which the Queen-mother, sensible that 
the enemies of the Guises were not her own, delayed her 
decision till she had consulted the Chancellor. He easily 
satisfied her on the impolicy of the proposed plot ; and in the 
midst of these wicked machinations the young King died, 
watched in his last moments by Coligny, and tended by the 
famous surgeon and Huguenot, Ambrose Paré. 

Catherine succeeded to the power, but not the title, of Regent. 
Charles 1X., at this time a handsome, promising, nobly-natured 
boy, was only ten years of age. Her policy, whatever may have 





1 It was he who declared that of ten priests, eight could not read. 
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been her motives, was decidedly favourable to the Reformed. 
The Edict of July 1561, although otherwise not very indulgent, 
limited the punishment of heresy to banishment. But the dis- 
covery of the plans of Spain enlisted her still more on the side 
of the Huguenots. Philip was planning to marry Mary Stuart 
to his son Don Carlos, hoping thereby not only to master 
Scotland, but paralyse England and prevent her assisting the 
heretics in Flanders. Such an arrangement, also, would in effect 
make Philip master of France, for it would finally establish the 
predominance of the Guises. The discovery of this plan led 
Catherine to make overtures to England, and in 1564 she even 
proposed a marriage between Charles and Elizabeth. 

But we are now at a three years’ earlier date. The States- 
General assembled at Pontoise, and the nobility and Tiers Etat 
both made demands favourable to the reformation of the 
Church, and the security of the Huguenots. The colloquy of 
the clergy at Poissy followed. Here the clergy, animated with 
a devout imagination, expected that, in return for their liberal 
contributions, they would obtain the execution of the Edict of 
July. Catherine, in her instructions to the Pope, presented 
through Cardinal Ferrara,' and probably drawn up by Montluc, 
bishop of Valence, said, on behalf of the Reformed,— 


‘They believe all the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, and therefore many 
are of opinion that they ought not to be cut off from communion with the 
Church. What danger can there be in removing the images from the 
churches, and doing away with certain useless forms in the administration 
of the Sacraments? It would, further, be advantageous to allow to all 
persons the Communion under both kinds, and to permit Divine worship 
to be celebrated in the vulgar tongue.’—J@id. p. 171. 


The favour which thus, though only diplomatically, the Queen- 
mother showed the Reformed, had been productive already of 
the most fatal consequences. More than half the Court, more 
than half the learning and intelligence of the land was already 
infected with Lutheran opinions. And now the provincial 
assemblies, which were to be convened prior to the meeting of 
the States-General, were heard, urging that the favourites, en- 
riched by the prodigality of former reigns, should disgorge their 
ill-gotten wealth. Montmorency, whose son was son-in-law to 
the notorious Diana of Poitiers, had been offended on re- 
ligious grounds, and was undoubtedly alarmed at this prospect 
of being called on to refund. This led to the formation of a 
triumvirate, Montmorency carrying all his influence and weight 
to the Catholic side, and, in token of the new relationship, the 





1 He had been specially despatched by Pius IV. to Catherine. This cardinal 
was son aud grandson at once of Alexander VI. 
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Constable took the Sacrament with the Duke of Guise and 
Marshal S.-André,. There was also a subordinate triumvirate, 
composed of Cardinal Tournon, Marshal de Bussac, and M. de 
Montpensier. But as the decisions, as we have said, of the 
States-General were not affected by this coalition, neither were 
the views of the Pope changed by the letter of Catherine. Daily 
the political attitude of the Huguenots was becoming more 
defined ; and they were forced into a position more questionable 
and more in opposition to the constitution of the kingdom. The 
moderate party were still hopeful of achieving a reconciliation ; 
and the Chancellor L’Hépital boldly said, ‘The State and 
‘ Church are two things—not one, sir. A man may be a good 
‘subject though a bad Christian. You may excommunicate a 
‘man, but he is still a citizen.’ There can be no doubt that 
throughout the colloquy Catherine acted consistently, and never 
relaxed her efforts to bring about a compromise. At her 
suggestion, the bishops presented a memorial to the King, 
begging him to induce the Pope to allow the marriage of priests 
and the Communion in both kinds. They did so, and Pius IV. 
replied, that for holding, as he always held, these changes to be 
right and fair, he had been upbraided with Lutheranism at the 
last conclave, but that he could do nothing without the cardinals, 
and they would not consent. Meanwhile, the Government 
began to look upon Protestantism as a barrier against anarchy ; 
and Charles, warned by what had taken place in Germany, 
justified to the Pope his conduct at Poissy. In that colloquy 
the theological discussion, narrowed to two points—the Autho- 
rity of the Church and the Real Presence—had no results favour- 
able to the Reformers ; but these obtained a substantial benefit 
by being cleared of all charges of disloyalty. Upon this there 
ensued a rapid spread of Protestantism. Beza, the Protestant 
leader at the Conference, preached to audiences variously 
estimated at eight thousand and fifty thousand. We learn from 
a statement made by Coligny to Catherine there were 2,000 
Reformed and organized churches in France. In the next year 
there were 150 more. At the date of the Edict of Nantes, 1598, 
there were, it was calculated, 3,200 ministers of the Reformed. 
The Queen-mother tacitly permitted them to assemble and 
worship in places appointed by Government, and without arms, 
in number not exceeding 500 in the provinces, and 200, and 
that privately,in Paris. By these proceedings the fanaticism of 
the Jesuits was excited, and they indulged in a ferocity of 
language which can hardly be described. Behind the monks 
was Philip IL., self-constituted the supreme protector of Roman 
interests, who, whatever might have been his religious sincerity, 
had the greatest political interest in keeping France at war with 
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herself, and eager for her own destruction. The Queen, on this 
occasion, surprised his plots, and, in some dismay, provided for 
the public peace by disarming the populace of Paris. But the 
incendiary harangues heard from the pulpit spread throughout 
many parts of the provinces turbulence and assassination, varied 
occasionally by strong measures of reprisals on the part of the 
Huguenots. ‘Some Huguenots are put to death every day,’ 
writes the Nuncio to Rome. While these disturbances were 
prevailing, the notables assembled at S. Germain, and the 
moderate party triumphed. Sixteen articles were drawn up, 
which formed the basis of the Edict of January 1562. The 
concessions already made by Catherine were, in the main, con- 
firmed ; but the Reformed were forbidden to hold synods without 
permission of the Crown ; they were compelled to restore all pro- 
perty they had seized ; and they and the Catholics were required 
to abstain from topics calculated to lead toa breach of the peace. 
On the whole, the Huguenots believed that this treaty had 
secured them some real gains ; but the Cardinal of Lorraine and 
the Duke of Guise withdrew from the Council. Subsequently, 
Anthony, king of Navarre, in violation of all his pledges, joined 
them, and thus placed at their disposal the force which he com- 
manded as Lieutenant-General of France. To such a degree 
had the Guises carried their dissimulation that they visited 
Germany, and succeeded in misleading the Protestants, the 
Cardinal himself preaching twice sermons, ‘so Lutheran in 
spirit, that his open adoption of the Confession of Augsburg was 
eagerly looked for.’ But there was no hope. Every indulgence 
to the Reformed was followed by trouble. The invariableness 
of the sequence reduces this phenomena to a law. At Vassy 
on the Blaise, sixty leagues from Paris, on Christmas-day, 1561, 
3,000 persons assembled for Divine service, and 900 received 
the Bread and Wine. Duke Francis, on his way to Paris, passed 
through the town, and massacred nearly 300. These were the 
same two brothers who had brought about the massacre at 
Amboise nine years previously. ‘Here,’ said the Duke to the 
Cardinal, ‘ is one of the Huguenot books.’ ‘There is no harm in 
it,’ his brother answered, ‘it is the Bible.’ It was probably the 
one used in the public worship. ‘S’blood! How is that? The 
book has been only printed a year, and they say the Bible is 
more than fifteen hundred years old.’ ‘ My brother is mistaken.’ 

‘The Blood-bath of Vassy’ caused wide-spread exultation and 
horror. Catherine, who overheard the proposal of S.-André to 
throw her into the Seine, seems rather to have lost her self- 
control at this crisis; and the counsel she sought of the 
Reformers was too late. The Guise faction anticipating a sus- 
pected plot of the Huguenots, seized on the person of the King 
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and his mother. It was this circumstance which gave its 
melancholy character to the ensuing history. The year 1562, 
as stated by Préanx, quoted by Mr. Smiles (p. 58, note) was the 
real S. Bartholomew. ‘Everything is in such confusion at Court 
‘that, if God does not lend a helping hand, I fear that in less 
‘than ten days you will have uews of the prettiest massacre that 
* ever was.’ 

Such was the prevailing apprehension; and under such cir- 
cumstances the Huguenots not unreasonably took counsel 
together as to their plans of self-defence. In April they made 
themselves masters of Orleans, and of many towns throughout 
France. The Royalists immediately acted on the defensive ; 
30,000 men were drawn together for the defence of Paris, and 
massacres were perpetrated at Sens, at Toulouse, and other 
places ; at Sisteron, in the Lower Alps, 300 helpless children and 
widows were pitilessly slaughtered. Agrippa d’Aubigné, in 
contradiction of Calvin, who had advised passive resistance to 
the last, eloquently argued— : 


*Solong as the adherents of the new religion were destroyed merely 
under the form of law, they submitted themselves to the slaughter, and 
never raised a hand in their own defence against those injuries, cruel and in- 
iquitous as they were. But when the public authorities and the magistracy, 
divesting themselves of the venerable aspect of justice, put daggers into 
the hands of the people, abandoning every man to the violence of his neigh- 
bours ; and when public massacres were perpetrated to the sound of the 
drum and the trumpet, who could forbid the unhappy sufferers to oppose 
hand to hand, and sword to sword, and to catch the contagion of a righteous 
fury from a fury unrestrained by any sense of justice.’—Jdid. p. 206. 


The appeal to arms in defence of the faith, as Mr. White 
pleads, was contrary to the advice of Calvin; but Calvin never 
ventured within reach of danger or trial. Luther married at a 
time when the followers of his preaching were enduring the 
severest trials ; the other Reformer, secure at Geneva, with a like 
marvellous dispassionateness, commended his followers to the 
stake. As both armies prepared for the struggle, Catherine 
interposed as a peacemaker. Two interviews in June of this 
year, at the latter of which Condé agreed to leave the kingdom 
if the Guises would leave also, had no direct result, but were 
unfavourable to the Huguenots, who lost much time during the 
discussion, while the authorities at Paris, embracing the oppor- 
tunity, sent out orders to burn and kill the heretics. As the 
forces on both sides were but small, each party sought succour 
from without. The Catholic faction resorted to Philip and the 
Pope, who both sent and promised aid; and the Huguenots, by 
a treaty at Hampton Court (Sept. 20, 1562), obtained from 
Elizabeth the aid of 6,000 men, half of whom, however, were to 
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garrison Havre as a material guarantee till the war was over. 
This clause of the treaty was very unpopular, and for obvious 
reasons rendered the Huguenot plans unfruitful. The armies 
were not large, numbering only 8,000 on the one side and 7,000 
on the other. The progress of the Royalists was marked by 
every species of terrible cruelty. At Tcurs, during the middle 
of June and July, men, women, and children were murdered 
indiscriminately, and boats full of victims were sunk in the river, 
thereby, no doubt, suggesting a like wholesale method to Carrier 
in the days of Robespierre. Three hundred persons were kept 
for three days without food in a church, and then marched two 
and two to the knacker’s yard and killed. Similar inhuman 
deeds were perpetrated at Rouen, in the siege of which King 
Anthony of Navarre was killed. Everywhere, all over France, 
there were battles and sieges. At last the two armies came in 
sight of one another on Dec. 19, and near Dreux, despite all the 
chivalry of Condé, the Huguenots were worsted ; but the battle 
was claimed as drawn. In two hours no less than 2,500 were 
polished off, to use the old-new figure of Ambrose Paré. Moving 
out early the next spring, Duke Francis, now the greatest man 
in the kingdom—for the Constable was a prisoner, and S8.-André 
was slain—besieged Orleans, and there, on the 18th Feb., 1563, 
he was shot by the hand of an assassin, Jean Poltrot de Méré, a 
convert to the Reformation. On the rack Jean confessed that 
he acted under the encouragement of Coligny. We have, on the 
other side, the Admiral’s own solemn declaration that he knew 
nothing of the attempt beforehand ; but the statement of the 
assassin brought upon the Admiral the implacable hatred of the 
house of Guise. For the time peace ensued, and so ended the 
first so-called religious war, sealed by the Pacification of 
Amboise, which, restricting in some measure the Edict of 
January, still secured to the Huguenots some important privi- 
leges. The intelligence of the battle of Dreux was received at 
the Council of Trent with almost as lively an expression of joy 
as the news of the death of Luther. 

In achapter entitled ‘ Chaos,’ and treating of the years 1562- 
1563, Mr. White gives a sketch of two of the most remarkable 
ruffians of the age of ruffians, Montluc and Des Adrets; and a 
review of the suffering condition of the South and other parts of 
France. No narrative could be more harrowing. It was with 
the view of remedying the crying evil of the times that Charles 
and the Queen-mother resolved on a royal progress through the 
south and west. In June the royal party reached Bayonne, and 
there the Queen-mother had an interview with her daughter 
Isabella and Alva; and proposals were made for a vigorous 
enforcing of the Articles of Trent, and extirpation of the 
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heretics. Catherine, although apparently acceding to the wishes 
of Spain, was at the same time corresponding with the Emperor 
about the expediency of granting some privileges to the Protes- 
tants; and there can be no doubt that her aim was to hold the 
balance between both parties in the State. ‘She has promised 
to do wonders,’ writes Granvelle (20th Aug. 1565), ‘ but will do 
nothing of any service.’ All her efforts to reconcile the Guises 
and Coligny, all her efforts to create a good understanding 
between the Royalists and Reformed, were unsuccessful. Every- 
thing now pointed to a fresh outbreak of hostilities, and the 
Huguenots felt compelled to draw the sword. The attempt to 
seize the King at Meaux was unsuccessful, and was never for- 
given or forgotten by the King. He wrote to the Governor of 
Dauphiné, commanding him to destroy the Huguenots. ‘ You 
‘ will cut them in pieces, not sparing one, for the more dead the 
‘ fewer enemies.’ Early in November the two armies came into 
view of one another at 8. Denis. The dubious victory of Condé 
was certified by the death of the Constable, who fell, like Duke 
Francis, by the hand of an assassin. It is remarkable how a 
leading commander was thus lost in each successive engage- 
ment—Anthony, Duke Francis, and Montmorency. And, as 
after the battle of Dreux, trouble spread and multiplied all over 
the face of France; so, after the battle of S. Denis, there was a 
renewal of tribulation and anguish throughout the whole 
kingdom. At this crisis, Chancellor L’Hépital addressed a 
remonstrance to the people, which had the effect of creating a 
desire of peace; and so the Treaty of Longjumeau was drawn up 
and signed the 20th March, 1568. It renewetl the Edict of 
Amboise, bound the Court to pay the foreign auxiliaries in the 
service of the rebels, and ‘left the Reformed party,’ says 
Mezeray, ‘ at the mercy of their enemies, with no other guarantee 
than the word of an Italian woman’ (p.287). During the ensu- 
ing so-called peace the usual persecutions were renewed, and, 
despite the complaints and protestations of Charles and the 
Court, no less than 2,000 Huguenots were murdered during the 
pretended Treaty of Longjumeau. Again, in self-defence, the 
Reformed were compelled to fly to their arms, which they had 
laid aside on the publication of the Treaty. Once more churches 
were destroyed, altars defiled, and innumerable atrocities in the 
way of retaliation committed. 


‘On the other side, Louis de Bouillon, duke of Montpensier, far surpassed 
all others in barbarity, even to the disgust of Charles himself, who was 
not over-nice in such matters. One punishment, which he was proud of 
inventing, is so foul and horrible that we dare not name it. Correro, the 
Venetian ambassador, describes the whole population as in a state of fury.’ 
—Ibid. p. 296. 
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S. Pius V., the patron saint—the immediate and selected 
patron of the present Bishop of Rome—represented the fana- 
tical party in their opposition to the peace. His Holiness was 
ready to aid with advice and money. He congratulated those 
who refused obedience to the treaty ‘as fatal to the Catholic 
religion, and derogatory to the King’s dignity.’ Under his 
fostering aid the Italian party become once more predominant 
in the King’s Council, and to him we are indebted for that 
‘formidable league,’ which ‘ brought France to the brink of 
destruction, and two kings of France to death by the dagger.’ 
On the 25th of June, 1568— 


‘“The Associates of the Christian and Royal League of the province 
of Champagne ” met and took a solemn oath “to maintain the Catholic 
Church in France, and preserve the crown in the House of Valois, so long 
as it shali govern according to the Catholic and Apostolic religion.”! At 
Toulouse a somewhat similar league had been formed, and a proclamation 
issued against the followers of the new religion. In that singular docu- 
ment, founded on a Bull issued by Pius V. in March 1568, the Protestants 
are described. as “atheists, men living without God, without faith, and 
without law.” Jesus Christ himself inspires all good Catholics with “the 
idea of assuming the Cross, taking up arms, and preparing a war, like 
Matathias and the other Maccabees.” The faithful are reminded of the 
Albigenses destroyed in that very district to the number of 60,000, and are 
exhorted to pursue with the same fervour these “new enemies of God,” 
and to show them no mercy. If the crusaders die in the expedition, “their 
blood shall serve them as a second baptism, washing out all their sins, and 
they will go with the other martyrs straight to paradise.” The qualifica- 
tions for taking up the Cross in this holy war were “to confess their sins, 
and arm themselves with the body and blood of our Lord ;” but these 
arms were not thought sufficient. “Ifthe capitouls [magistrates] will lend 
a few cannons, things will go on all the better. solved at Toulouse, 
2ist Sept. 1568. The above is done under the authority of our Holy Father 
the Pope.” Priests were to be the captains of this “holy army of Faith,” 
and its motto was “ Eamus nos ; moriamur cum Christo.”’—Ibid. p. 297. 


We believe this Holy Father is the last of the canonized popes— 
and we do not wonder. All the resources of even the Roman 
Curia, all its means and appliances for the making of saints, 
must have been exhausted for evermore when it canonized this 
wholesale murderer. It may be urged in deprecation of such 
unmeasured condemnation, that this was the temper of the age ; 
that every one persecuted every one, and obeyed the Pope. But 
when we find witnesses for the charities of God not only among 
the inferior prelates of the Roman Church, but even in the 
Court of so inhuman a monster as the French King, we may 





1 Mr. Smiles (p. 296, note) very appropriately compares the oath of the Orange 
Society, a sect which proposed to set aside the succession of the Princess Victoria, 
as these French traitors proposed to immure Charles. Those also who admire a 
Scotch covenant, which brought a king to the scaffold, should not object to a 
Romish league. 
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surely demand from the head and representative of the Catholic 
Church some Christ-like pity for the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel—assuming that the House was the House of Israel, and that 
the sheep were lost. Even Catherine could plead to her uncle, 
Clement VII., in words we have quoted already—but Clement 
has not been canonized—that those who honestly profess the 
Apostles’ Creed are not cut off from the communion of the 
Church. The crusade was not preached in vain. Such mur- 
derous persuasion flowed from the pontifical pen, that a well- 
arranged plot was formed to secure Condé and the Admiral, and 
by putting them out of the way, effectually cripple the Huguenot 
faction. 

The Huguenot leaders, by means of an interrupted dispatch, 
learned their danger, and hastily fled to Rochelle. One ford 
over the Loire was left unguarded, and by it the fugitives were 
enabled to cross, while they were protected from pursuit—the 
enemy had kept them in sight—by the sudden and, as it was 
believed, miraculous swelling of the river. Here the Queen of 
Navarre joined them subsequently, bringing with her her son 
and 4,000 men. The position of the Protestant interest was at 
this moment most perilous, and Coligny felt that the whole 
cause depended on his success. Already in February of this 
year the Spanish Inquisition had solemnly condemned ali the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands to death as heretics, and the 
King had not only ratified the sentence, but he gave orders for 
its execution. If the Flemish were crushed, the Huguenots knew 
that their turn would come next. But Spain could not carry 
out the plans intrusted for execution to the sword of Alva with- 
out the aid of France, and that aid could not be given so long as 
the French Government was employed in dealing with its own 
heretics at home. We see at a glance how much hung on the 
continued struggle of the French Protestants. At the same 
juncture §. Pius was ready with his Bull of Excommunication 
against Elizabeth. Daggers from the same factory as that 
patronised by Jacques Clement and Francis Ravaillac were 
ready for the heart of the Tudor Queen. She, who otherwise 
would perhaps have given the Huguenot cause but cold words, 
sent a succour to Rochelle, composed of men, money, and ammu- 
nition. The Pope, on the other hand—anything to destroy the 
heretics—allowed Church property to the amount of 1,500,000 
francs to be sold. As soon as the winter was over, the armies 
took the field, and on the 13th March, 1569, was fought the 
battle of Jarnac, at the close of which the illustrious Condé was 
shot by an assassin. The Huguenots were completely defeated. 
When Condé was thrown from his horse, an old man, De 
Tressan, with his twenty-five sons, grandsons, and nephews, 
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fought desperately in his defence till he himself and ‘ fifteen of 
the heroic band were killed’ (p. 304). 


‘The captured standards, twelve in number, were sent to Rome as a 
present to the Pope: Pius V. who, in earlier days, had exercised the office 
of inquisitor-general in Lombardy, with fanatical severity, wrote to con- 
gratulate the King on the victory, bidding him “ be deaf to every prayer, 
to trample upon every tie of blood and affection, and to extirpate heresy 
down to its lowest fibres.” He pointed to the example of Saul slaying the 
Amalekites, and condemned every feeling of clemency as a temptation of 
Satan. This was the same Pope who, having sent military aid to the 
French Catholics, blamed their commander “ for not obeying his orders to 
slay instantly every heretic that fell into his hands;” and yet he could 
complain, with all sincerity, that “ but for the support of prayer, the cares 
of the Papacy would be more than he could endure.” Contemporary 
writers tell us that “he performed his religious duties most devoutly, 
frequently with tears,” and always rose from his knees with the conviction 
that his prayers had been heard. Such are the contradictions of the human 
heart.’ 1—Jdid. p. 306. 


The loss of Condé was not an unmixed evil. He had been a 
dangerous, because an over-confident, commander. The killed 
were but 400 men. Now the supreme command devolved on 
Coligny, who, his army raised to 25,000 by the arrival of some 
German aids, advanced towards the Royalists, 30,000, under 
Henry of Anjou. At Roche-Abeille, on the 23rd June, a 
decisive victory was gained by the Huguenots, who sustained a 
final and indeed apparently irreparable defeat in the following 
October at Moncontour, and once more Paris and Spain, and 
the equally pious Pontiff, sang Te Deum. The position of the 
Admiral at this moment was one to test all his powers as a 
commander. His jaw was fractured ; he was declared a traitor ; 
a price of 50,000 livres had been set on his head; his house was 
burnt down and his estate pillaged; his army reduced to a 
handful, and that in mutiny. Yet still undaunted, this ‘ atheist’ 
writes a few days after the defeat to his children. Let us read 
what this man, whom the Infallible: describes as ‘ execrandum 
illum ac detestabilem hominem, si modo homo appellandus est,’ 
writes to his family :— 


‘We must not count upon what is called prosperity, or repose our hopes 
on any of those things in which the world confides ; but seek for something 
better than our eyes can see or hands can touch. We will follow in the 
steps of Jesus Christ, our Great Commander, who has gone before. Men 
have taken from us all they can, and as such is the good pleasure of God, 
we will be satisfied and happy. Our consolation is, that we have not pro- 





1 Mr. White tells us that the medal struck in Rome to commemorate the victory 
of Jarnac, and representing the Pope and cardinals kneeling and receiving an 
answer from Heaven to their prayers, bears an inscription which ‘is from the Te 
Deum—Fecit potentiam in brachio suo; dispersit superdos.’ It has not been our 
fortune to meet a text of the Ze Deum containing such a clause. . 
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voked these injuries by doing any wrong to those who have injured us; 
but that I have drawn upon me their hatred through having been employed 
by God in the defence of His Church. I will therefore add nothing more, 
except that, in His name, I admonish and conjure you to persevere un- 
dauntedly in your studies, and in the practice of every Christian virtue,’— 
Ibid. p. 313. 


Nothing remained for their illustrious commander but to 
retire from the open country. He accordingly commenced that 
celebrated march through France, ‘almost unexampled in modern 
‘history. His aim was to reach the mountains of Upper Lan- 
‘ guedoc, where he could winter unmolested by the royal army, 
‘and collect recruits.’ After inflicting a terrible retribution on 
Orthez and Toulouse, he reached Narbonne in safety. In the 
spring he moved northwards, his plan being to march up the 
Rhone and through Burgundy, so as to threaten Paris on the 
east, while the Royalists were absent in the west. This grand 
conception dismayed the southern Protestants, and only 5,000 
consented to follow him. A serious illness delayed him several 
weeks, which were wisely spent by the army, and in this resting- 
time they received a reinforcement of 1,500 cavalry. As soon 
as he recovered his strength, Coligny advanced, and after a 
march of over 1,000 miles, reached Arnay-le-Duc in June, where 
he foiled the Royalist commander. The intelligence that the 
Huguenot leader was now within sixty leagues of Paris had its 
pacifying effects. One final treaty was drawn up by four nego- 
tiators, and this treaty was signed at S. Germains in August 
1570. Prisoners were to be released; property and churches 
were to be restored; no one +o be troubled for his religion; 
right of public worship conceded; right of appeal from the pro- 
vincial parliaments extended ; Huguenots to enjoy equal rights 
with the Catholics, and to be eligible to any office in the State ; 
four cities to be held for two years as material guarantees for 
the fulfilment of the stipulations. Such were the leading terms 
of the Treaty of S. Germains. 

So ends this useful preface to a still more useful work: a 
narrative which but tells us of the beginning of sorrows. The 
Thirty Years’ War was the most disastrous that ever, in modern 
times, scourged Europe. It will not be too much to say that 
the horrors of the Huguenot troubles were still more appalling, 
although wrought out on a narrower stage and enacted in a 
shorter time. Mr. White proceeds to discuss the question 
whether the Treaty of S. Germains was a snare or not. In his 
survey of the whole position, he seems to us to omit one con- 
sideration. "What had every previous edict and treaty proved to 
be? Every one of them, if not designed to be, was at once 
conyerted into a snare. The policy of Charles and his brother 
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was undoubtedly a policy of peace, but of peace or discord by 
making a solitude. In order to strike that last blow effectually, 
it was absolutely necessary for Catherine to keep her own 
counsel. Previous plans had been frustrated by taking too 
many into confidence. Better to brook the querulous remon- 
strances of the Holy Father and the insolent dictation of Philip ; 
better to bear the complaints and objections of these, and 
thereby lull the keen and suspicious attentiveness of the enemy, 
than unpleasant messages from Rome and Madrid, which would 
have come to every Huguenot mind brimful of horrible signi- 
ficance. For Catherine, whose whole position depended on her 
playing out to the last her policy of equipoise, it was obviously 
a necessity to conceal her purpose from the Guises; and Fornier 
may have been quite right in stating that le grand coup d’état— 
the peace and the massacre —was the suggestion of the Cardinal, 
and it might have been backed by the Duke, with the view of 
recovering the influence at Court which he had lost. Reasoning, 
as we do, from the experiences of past treaties to the probable 
design of the present, and in fact this was not honestly enforced, 
the Huguenots felt, and showed that they felt, insecure. Un- 
doubtedly their German brethren also felt the precariousness of 
their position, and, in consequence, sent a deputation to the King 
at the time of the royal message. The Huguenots not only shrunk 
from the Court, but were reluctant to visit their own estates. 
Mr. White asks why, if they suspected treachery, did they accept 
this or any other treaty? We think that they owed it to the 
Government to meet the offer made to them of peace. They im- 
perilled themselves, no doubt, by accepting those offers. There 
is no reason to suppose that their perils would have been fewer, 
and beyond any doubt, their responsibilities would have been all 
the more burdensome had they refused the advances of the Crown. 
We contend, then, that the Medici and that avjp dinrvyos, her 
son, had, in accepting and proposing the treaty, more than a 
mere arridre-pensée, to make the best of the treaty whenever 
they could. We contend that the treaty was designed by the 
royal contracting parties to be a snare by which their enemies 
should be taken, and that, with their own purposes and ends in 
view, they joined for the time in giving it effect. That they 
found the prey in their hands sooner than they expected ; that 
some events intervened which seemed calculated to obstruct and 
embarrass them in working out the great issue; that on Sunday, 
the 17th of August, they did not foresee fully the accomplish- 
ment of their design on the 24th August; that, in a word, the 
critical moment surprised the chief conspirators, we do not mean 
for a moment to deny. And in admitting all this, we think 
we leave ample room for the presence of the imprévu which, as 
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Mr. White well says, ‘plays a much more important part in 
human affairs than some historians are willing to believe.’ 

In the lull that ensued on the establishment of the Peace of 
S. Germains, the seventh Synod of the Reformed Church was 
held at Rochelle, presided over by Theodore Beza. The Queen 
of Navarre, her son, and the Prince of Condé, Count Louis of 
Nassau, and the Admiral were present. The business of the 
Synod was to revise the Confession of 1539, and issue an 
authoritative text, of which three copies were made on parch- 
ment—one for Rochelle and Paris, and one for Geneva. The 
two former have disappeared. At the same time the Court 
abandoned itself to the enjoyment of the magnificent fétes 
which accompanied the marriage of the King to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Emperor of Germany. Mr. White, with con- 
siderable relish, describes the amusements, the decorations and 
devices employed and devised for the occasion, but he thinks it 
a sign of a ‘ bigoted temper’ (p. 334) that the Parisians felt 
dissatisfied that these balls and banquets and festal doings 
should have been sanctioned in Lent. Our historian might 
have used a more truthful term than bigoted. He has so many 
acts of bigotry to narrate, that it is a pity he should find it 
where it does not exist. Such a comment leads us to suspect 
that Mr. White is right in his admission that laymen are not 
always happy in handling matters theological. It was at this 
time that a very delicate diplomatic question arose, the inter- 
ference of France in the Flemish question. Had Charles 
courageously carried out the plans of L’Hépital and Coligny, 
Flanders might now be an integral part of France. Elizabeth 
of England was anxious that Coligny, to urge on this matter, 
should be present at the French Court; and Charles wrote, 
pressing him to come that he might consult him. Coligny, who 
had just been married to that second consort who had invited him 
to wedlock, was very reluctant to leave Rochelle. He came, how- 
ever, and was received by the King with almost affection. The 
Admiral soon seemed to acquire a great hold over Charles; and 
the latter—ostentatiously, as it seems to us, avowing it—com- 
plained of his helpless position and declared his distrust of 
all about him, kinsmen, counsellors, and muther. Beside the 
Spanish question, which Coligny pressed forward as calculated 
to draw forth on Philip in Flanders all the warlike spirit of the 
nation that else must prey upon itself, the marriage of the 
Prince of Bearn and the King’s sister Margaret, long desired 
by Catherine, was brought forward, and decided upon despite the 
remonstrances of the Pope and the King of Spain. Amid these 
important projects the summer of 1571 passed away. During 
the winter— 
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‘An event occurred which has tended very much to complicate this 
period of history. The King had gone to Bourgueil, on the Loire, about 
ten miles from Saumur, to receive a Protestant deputation. Their chief 
spokesman, Briquemaut, after complaining of the infringement of the Edict 
of S. Germains, more by omission than commission, imprudently added 
that, unless the grievance was remedied, it was to be feared that the 
Huguenots would take counsel of despair, and once more rush to arms. 
The King listened calmly, and dismissed the deputation graciously ; but as 
soon as they had retired, he burst into a violent passion, and indulged in 
sanguinary threats. Lignerolles, one of the mignons of the Duke of Anjou, 
drawing near, whispered in his Majesty’s ear,—“ Be patient, sire, a little 
while longer, and you will have them all in your net.” . The King was 
startled to hear another give utterance to his own secret thoughts, and 
resolved to make away with a man whom he suspected of knowing the 
particulars of a plot which had been craftily devised to get rid of the 
Admiral and chief Huguenots at one blow.’-—Jéid. p. 361. 


Mr. White thinks this story (of which four versions are pre- 
served, which, too, might never have been heard of, but that 
poor Lignerolles had the misfortune—very common in those 
days—of being murdered at the King’s instigation) may 
mean anything. Certainly; but the existence at all of a story 
with a meaning assigned, such as this, confirms our view that 
the King’s intentions were treacherous from the very beginning. 
In the subsequent state-discussions, the question of the inter- 
vention in Flanders fell into comparative neglect, and that 
of the marriage of Henry and Margaret engaged all the strength 
of rulers and ministers. Opposition was made to the marriage 
on all sides, and the Pope sent his nephew to urge Charles to 
give his sister to the King of Portugal. At the close of one of 
these interviews Charles took the Pope’s nephew by the hand, 
and assured him that, ‘if he had any other means of being 
“revenged upon his enemies, he would not go on with .the 
‘marriage. When Alessandrino heard of the massacre he 
exclaimed, ‘ This, then, is what the King of France was 
preparing. God be praised he has kept his promise.’ Mr. 
White discredits this story, because there is no allusion in the 
dispatches to the plot, and because the Papal Nuncio, Salviati, 
was up to the very day of the massacre ignorant of what was 
contemplated. But the argument from silence has nothing to 
confirm it ; and the argument from ignorance proves too much ; 
and the suggestion that the ‘enemies’ in the King’s speech might 
have been Spain is very unlikely; and if Spain was meant, 
surely the marriage of Margaret with the King of Portugal 
was much more likely to damage Philip than a marriage with 
such a lackland Prince as Henry of Béarn. Im fine, it appears 
that Alessandrino in the ending of a letter speaks of matters 
that had passed between him and Charles which he had reserved 
for the Pope’s ear alone. Charles professed himself, however, 
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resolved to carry out the marriage even without the Pope’s 
sanction. The contract was signed, but the Parisians objected 
to the marriage being held within their walls; and Rosny, the 
father of Sully, declared he would not attend it. The wedding 
favours he declared ought to be crimson. The marriage resolved 
upon, the question as to Flanders again engaged attention, and 
Geulis was sent with a force to seize two towns. But he was 
intercepted and overthrown with great slaughter. The Huguenots 
with the gloomiest forebodings saw in this disaster the downfall 
of their body. They had grown to identify, not unreasonably, 
their own success with the success of the descent on Flanders. 
The Catholic party rallied proportionately, and Catherine resort- 
ing to tears gained from Charles an assurance that he would 
withdraw from this attempt on the Netherlands. Catherine 
became more than ever conscious of the influence of Coligny 
over her son; the Admiral’s authority among his own party 
was greater than ever, and this was the Admiral’s death-warrant. 
‘ What do you hear in your long conversations with the Ad- 
miral?’ Catherine asked one day. ‘I hear,’ replied Charles, 
‘that I have no greater enemy than my mother.’ Catherine 
lost no time in endeavouring to regain her complete ascendency 
over her son: the plan of a war with Spain which Coligny put 
forward she got condemned in the Council ; and thus one of her 
most pressing anxieties was removed. In the meantime, the 
arrangements for the marriage were progressing. On the 6th of 
May, Joan of Navarre arrived in Paris, But, to the profound 
dismay and alarm of the Huguenots, she then declined and 
died, within the month, of the miasma which prevailed in the 
city. The notion that she had been poisoned was utterly ground- 
less, Henry, now King of Navarre, entered Paris on 8th July. 
His mother’s death had caused a postponement of the wedding ; 
and the delicate health of Charles’s queen, who was daily 
expecting to become a mother, required an early day to be again 
fixed upon. The day selected was Thursday, the 18th of August. 
On that day, amid a great display of wealth and taste, the King 
was married without a dispensation, but ‘ Gregorit XIII. per- 
missu.’ Splendid festivities followed the marriage. During 
this time Coligny, whom his party pursued with every kind of 
warning and entreaty that he should not delay in Paris, had 
many interviews with the King, and his acceptance with Charles 
seemed to be more marked every time they met. Already it had 
been arranged by the conspirators that Maurevel should kill 
Coligny on Friday morning, August 22d. Coligny met the 
King coming from chapel. They loitered in the Tennis Court; 
and then parted. As the Admiral was passing to his hotel, 
and when in the act of reading a petition, a shot was fired at 
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him from a latticed window, and one ball carried off the first 
finger of his right hand, and the other bullet lodged in his left 
arm. He was carried to his hotel and bore his pain with the 
most Christian fortitude. Charles, professing love, it appears, 
overmuch, sent messengers to arrest the murderer. There can be 
little doubt that the King suspected whence the blow came. At 
two o'clock Charles, in compliance with the Admiral’s request, 
and attended by his mother and brother, visited the Admiral. 
The King and his illustrious subject had a private conversation, 
which the Queen-mother succeeded in interrupting. Before he 
left the room the King asked to see the bullet; Catherine took 
it in her hand, and ‘ poising it, said slowly and significantly, “ I 
‘am very glad that it is not still in the wound, for I remember, 
‘ when the Duke of Guise was killed before Orleans, the surgeon 
‘told me that if the bullet had been extracted, even though 
‘ poisoned, his life would not have been in danger.” Was it to 
‘remind Coligny that he had been suspected of a guilty 
‘ knowledge of Poltrot’s designs, and that his son was but the 
‘minister of the father’s vengeance?’ (P. 397.) On their way 
back to the Louvre, Catherine endeavoured to learn from 
Charles what Coligny had said, and received in reply such a 
report of what the dying hero had said to his king, as thoroughly 
alarmed and paralysed her. The night of the 22d was the 
‘turning point’ of her policy. She was quite frightened; the 
threats of the Huguenots had quite unnerved her. The one 
point on which she was quite firm was, the Admiral must be 
got rid of. She could trim no longer; she must side with 
either party. But which? If the Huguenots succeeded, there 
was danger of a republic; if the Guises, there was danger of the 
deposition of her son. There are three different narratives of 
the proceedings at the Louvre on the 23d of August, which was 
Saturday. ‘ The Calvinist account in the “ Mémoires de Etat 
‘de France,” may be dismissed without a word; Margaret’s 
‘ statements are almost as unreliable; so that none remains but 
‘that which bears the name of the Duke of Anjou. Even 
‘with his help it is very difficult to trace the real order of 
‘ events, or to make his narrative coincide with the entries in 
‘ the Register of the City of Paris. One thing alone is clear, 
‘that Anjou (or his reporter Miron) is not telling the whole 
‘truth.’ (P. 401.) 

To escape observation, the Queen-mother called her faction to 
the Tuileries. In the private garden there, outside the walls, 
they could converse unobserved and undisturbed. The Admiral 
must be got rid of, also some five or six other chiefs. The 
report is worthless which declares that there was a proscription 
list at the head of which stood the names of Henry of Navarre 
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and the Prince of Condé. Tavannes the younger claimed for 
his father the credit of saving them, but their safety is due to 
Catherine, who saw that by their death the Guise faction would 
grow too strong. Nothing, however, could be done without the 
consent of the King, and how was that to be obtained? All 
that Saturday Paris was in a state of alarming excitement. 
Coligny had sent for a guard to protect him; and Charles, 
falling, it may be unconsciously, into the arrangement suggested 
by Anjou, sent Cosseins, who was the Admiral’s mortal 
enemy. In the forenoon, the Duke of Guise, hearing of the 
King’s bitter remark about him, and pretending to fear the 
violence of the Huguenots, came and begged the King to allow 
him to withdraw for a time from the Court. He then rode 
openly out of one gate, and then rode in secretly at another, 
in order to be ready for any emergency. The Queen, in her 
interview which she upon this had with the King, having striven 
to excite him on the subject, at last proposed as necessary for the 
welfare of the State that M. Chatillon should be cut off. She 
adroitly allowed the passion of Charles, excited by her words, 
to exhaust itself, and then renewed the proposal. ‘ Our only 
‘ safety is to call Duke Henry to our side, make him our tool, 
‘ and ’"—here she paused as if to watch the effects of her words— 
‘ and afterwards ruin him by throwing all the blame upon him.’ 
Charles, still ungained, referred to the members of the Council. 
All save De Retz (whom other accounts report to have been the 
most active promoter of the attack on Coligny) gave the same 
advice. Charles, however, even at this period exhibited some- 
thing more than hesitation, till at last his mother in her despair 
used her last argument: ‘ Perhaps, sire, you are afraid.’ 


‘As if struck by an arrow, he started from his chair. Raving like a mad- 
man, he bade them hold their tongues, and with fearful oaths exclaimed, 
“ Kill the Admiral if you like, but kill all the Huguenots with him, all—all 
—all, so that not one may be left to reproach me hereafter. See to it at 
once—at once! do you hear?” And he rushed furiously out of his closet, 
leaving the conspirators aghast at his violence.’—Jdid., p. 408. 


Guise was hastily summoned to the Louvre, and the con- 
spirators then parted to meet at ten o’clock. The Duke visited 
well-chosen parts of Paris, to tune the mob; and Anjou in the 
afternoon rode through the crowded streets with Ins bastard 
brother, Angouléme. It was a wise reconnoissance. The work 
must be thoroughly done. He returned at eight o'clock, and 
the King rising at ten o’clock, the Provost was sent for to make 
all sure. That evening Charles had supped in public in the 
presence of nobles and priests, Catholics and Protestants. Roche- 
foucauld was with him till ten o'clock, and then left to bid 
good-night to Navarre. It was past twelve when he proceeded 
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to leave the palace. In the apartments of the Queen-mother 
all was not equally calm. Claude passionately besought Margaret 
to stay with them as she rose to retire. Margaret was wholly 
unconscious of the impending troubles. But Catherine would 
not allow Margaret to remain, urging that she was quite safe. 
Coligny’s hotel had been full of visitors all day. After mid- 
‘night, Teligny and Guerchy left him. In parting he ‘ gave 
them thanks with very loving words.’ In attendance on him 
were Ambrose Paré and Pastor Merlin. There were besides in 
the household eight persons. It was the last night on earth for 
all of these save two. There was one more moment of hesi- 
tation on Charles’s part, and then finally the resolution of his 
mother prevailed over his weakness. The final order was given ; 
and the Duke of Guise left the palace, ‘ followed by two com- 
‘panies of arquebusiers and the whole of Anjou’s guard.’ 


‘As soon as Guise had left, the chief criminals—each afraid to lose sight 
of the other—each needing the presence of the other to keep his courage 
up—went toa room adjoining the Tennis Court, overlooking the Place Basse- 
cour. Of all the party, Charles, Catherine, Anjou, and De Ketz, Charles 
was the least guilty, and the most to be pitied. They went to the window, 
anxiously listening for the signal that the work of death had begun. Their 
consciences, no less than their impatience, made it impossible for them to 
sit calmly within the palace. Anjou’s narrative continues : “While we 
were pondering over the events; and the consequences of such a mighty 
enterprise, of which, to tell the truth, we had not thought much till then, 
we heard a pistol-shot. The sound produced such an effect on all three of 
us, that it confounded our senses, and deprived us of judgment. We were 
smitten with terror and apprehension of the great disorders about to be 
perpetrated.” Catherine, who was a timid woman (adds Tavannes), would 
willingly have recalled her orders, and with that intent hastily despatched 
a gentleman to the Duke of Guise, expressly ay him to return, and 
attempt nothing against the Admiral. “It is too late,” was the answer 
brought back ; “the Admiral is dead.” ’—Jvid. p. 416. 


Between three and four in the morning they broke into 
Coligny’s house. Cornaton, his gentleman, told him the mean- 
ing of the noise,—‘ Sir, it is God calling us to himself.’ ‘I 
have been long prepared to die,’ said the Admiral, ‘but you 
must flee for your lives.’ Only two escaped over the roof, the 
rest perished. Paré stood beside Coligny, and when the door 
was broken in, Behm, following Cosseins, asked was he the 
Admiral. ‘I am,’ replied Coligny, ‘ but, young man, you should 
respect my grey hairs, and not attack a wounded man.’ With 
a blasphemous oath the assassin plunged his sword in the hero’s 
breast, and then beat him till he fell; then finally despatching 





1 Pastor Merlin lay hid three days in a loft, where he was fed by a hen, which 
every day laid an egg within his reach. In the same way the Reformer Brenz had 
been fed for eight days. 
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him, at the request of Guise the body was thrown out of the 
window into the street, where, having been recognised and 
spurned by Guise, it was beheaded, drawn by the heels, by the 
hangman, to the common gallows at Montfaucon, and there 
visited by Charles, who, ‘ unconsciously imitating the language 
of Vitellius, declared the blood of a dead enemy to be always 
sweet.’! Thus died, in his fifty-sixth year, one of the noblest 
men whom France, so rich in great men, can boast. His cha- 
racter has been described in his actions. In stature he was of 
the middle height, of ruddy complexion, and well proportioned. 
His countenance was serene, his voice soft and pleasant, but his 
utterance was rather slow. His habits were temperate. He 
drank but little wine, and ate sparingly. He had been blessed 
with five children: Louisa, who married Teligny, and afterwards 
William of Orange, ancestor of our William III; Francis and 
Odet, who escaped the massacre ; Charles, who fell a victim in 
the general massacre; his other son had died in battle. A 
posthumous daughter was borne to him, of whose fate nothing 
is known (p. 420). A brother of the Admiral, Cardinal Odo 
Coligny, visited Elizabeth in 1568, and was splendidly enter- 
tained by her. He died three years afterwards at Canterbury, 
and his remains were to have been removed to France. But the 
S. Bartholomew troubles occurring, the body was placed for the 
time in a brick coffin, behind the tomb of the Black Prince, in 
Canterbury Cathedral, and hence the Cardinal has never been 
interred.” 

Catherine, fearing at this juncture for the success of the 
whole plan, gave orders to anticipate the appointed hour, 
Instead of waiting for the matin bell, on that warm August 
night, the Church tower of S. Germain ]’Auxerrois rang out 
the alarm, and every bell-tower in Paris took up the note :— 


‘ Within the walls of the Louvre, within the hearing of Charles and his 
mother, if not actually within their sight, one of the foulest scenes of this 
detestable tragedy was enacted. At daybreak (says Queen Margaret of 
Navarre) her husband rose to go and play at tennis, with a determination 
to be present at the King’s /ever, and demand justice for the assault on the 
Admiral. He left his apartment accompanied by the Huguenot gentlemen 
who had kept watch around him during the night. At the foot of the 
stairs he was arrested, while the gentlemen who were with him were dis- 
armed, apparently without any attempt at resistance. A list of them had 
been carefully drawn up, which the Sire D’O, the quartermaster of the 





1 Mr. Smiles is certainly mistaken in stating that Coligny fled to an upper 
room. He deliberately sat down in the antechamber to meet his fate. 

2 When Maurevel came with De Retz, the ambassador, to England, in 1573, a 
page pointed him out as the Admiral’s murderer. The mob chased him, and he 
could never appear again in public, . 
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guards, read out. As each man answered to his name, he stepped into the 
courtyard, where he had to make his way through a double line of Swiss 
mercenaries. Sword, spear, and halberd made short work of them, and 
two hundred (according to Davila) of the best blood of France soon lay a 
ghastly pile beneath the windows of the palace. Charles (it is said) looked 
on coldly at the horrid deed, the victims appealing iu vain to his mercy.’— 
—Ibid. p. 424. 

Soon the massacre extended beyond the widest limits ever 
contemplated by the King or his mother. There is no doubt 
that one incentive to all this mischief was the opportunity it 
gave the King of enriching himself by confiscating the property 
of the heretics. As it was holiday time the people were able 
to devote themselves uninterruptedly to the work of death ; but 
the Nuncio Salviati (p.429) speaks of a law put forth declaring that 
there were tliree hours in the day during which it shall be un- 
lawful to rob and kill. The Seine was choked with corpses, 
and stank. Cart-loads of the dead were emptied into it. The 
living, tied hand and foot, were tossed off the bridges into it. 
One man brought two little children in his creel, and tossed 
them like kittens into the water. Another, when the babe he 
carried caressed and fondled him, exasperated by the action, 
stabbed it ere he drowned it. One Crozier, a goldbeater, 
claimed to have killed 400 with his own hand. His friend, a 
butcher, boasted of 150 as one night’s work. Coconnas, one of 
the mignons of Anjou, redeemed thirty Huguenots for the 
pleasure of making them recant, and then sending them to hell. 
700 or 800, who had fled for shelter to the prison, were killed 
en masse. In the very midst of the massacre, ‘the flagging zeal 
of the Parisians’ was stimulated by a miracle at the Chapel of 
the Virgin Mary. A half-dead thornbush, on the morning of 
the massacre, appeared covered suddenly with rich and fragrant 
blossoms. Till the second day there was neither remorse nor 
pause. It was then that Charles, who had taken such active 
interest in this work of death, himself firing at his poor people, 
broke down. ‘The unwonted crows croaking on the Louvre 
filled him with horror, and the fearful noises of screams, yells, 
and blasphemous oaths, which for seven nights, at the same 
hour, seemed to fill all the air around him, which others heard 
as well as he, were enough to unsettle, and did help in unsettling 
his brain. Catherine, amid all the trouble, could keep up her 
spirits. ‘For my part,’ said she, ‘there are only six of them on 
my conscience.’ She is guilty of the whole assassination, even 
if she be not responsible for the original conception of it. 
When, in a few days, Charles met his Council, he declared that 
the plot had been carried out as the only way of evading greater 
mischiefs, and anticipating and crushing the conspiracy which 
had been formed by the Huguenot leaders against the King and 
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Queen-mother. Every one who heard him knew he spoke 
falsely : no evidence of the alleged plot has been found. On 
the Saturday before S. Bartholomew’s day, when the King’s 
consent had been obtained to the movement in Paris, instructions 
were forwarded to the provinces by verbal orders to massacre 
the Protestants. It was evident that Charles was true to his 
present purpose, to leave no Huguenot living to reproach him. 
Mr. White, from the fact that measures had not been pre- 
concerted in the country, and that instructions had not been 
previously sent there, argues, that the plot itself had not been 
long premeditated. But if Catherine’s arrangements, when she 
was surprised herself, as we believe, by the suddenness of the 
crisis, were sufficiently prompt, we may suppose her, without 
charging her with any clumsiness in her plan, to have antici- 
pated that, under any circumstances, the latest communication 
would be the safest. She knew by old experience that no time 
was needed for setting free the ever ready elements of mischief. 
At many places the Royal rescripts were relaxed. In Provence, 
at Nantes, at Alencon, Bayonnne, Lisieux, Dieppe, the edict 
was evaded. But at Lyons above 4,000 were slain ; at Orleans 
and other places atrocious barbarities were perpetrated. The 
troubles continued till October. But what was gained? True, 
about 6,000 had been killed in Paris, and about 25,000 in the 
provinces, Sully reckoned the number at 60,000; and the 
King’s share of the plunder was about 3,000,000 of gold. But 
then the Empire and England were terribly shocked. True, 
Philip, for the first and last time in his life, laughed; for heresy 
had been punished, and was, it was thought, annihilated; and 
France had been deprived of her greatest soldiers, and Flanders 
was safe. What was gained? Already the Huguenot remnant, 
with a mysterious readiness to take root again downwards, and 
bear fruit upwards, was re-collecting itself in the, South; and 
already 50 towns refused to admit the Royal troops. Rochelle, 
after enduring a miserable siege, capitulated honourably. What 
was gained? On the very anniversary of the massacre the 
assembled Huguenots demanded the observance of the Treaty of 
S. Germains, Their application disregarded, they formed what 
was known as the Shrove-Tuesday Plot; there was to be a 
general rising of the Reformed to drive Catherine from the 
Court, to exclude Anjou from the succession, and to appoint 
Alengon Governor. What had been gained? It was afew weeks 
after the massacre, that Henry and his cousin professed to be 
converted to Catholicism by arguments of a priest, and wrote 
to the Pope to report their submission, who, in return, sent 
their marriage dispensations. True, also, Henry abolished by 
an edict, which was all he could do, the ‘ Protestant religion’ 
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in his native dominions. But there was the heresy still. After 
twenty mortal murders, each one a death to nature, there was 
still this irrepressible faction, as full of self-assertion as ever, 
and as difficult and as dangerous to touch. 

The end was at hand, and the greatest sufferer, Charles, was 
dying. Whether poisoned by his mother or not remains a still 
undecided question. Albeit, we have high authority for be- 
lieving that Catherine murdered him. He never recovered the 
massacre. To that extent, at all events, it may be said his 
mother killed him. The sorrows of his soul, under the force of 
which blood oozed out at his pores, were, in the last strife of 
nature, soothed by the spiritual counsel of his Huguenot nurse, 
and his last words were words of penitence. He cried out 
again and again that he was lost. His nurse told him, that if 
he repented, God would forgive him. Then thrice repeating 
the solemn words, ‘If Jesus, my Saviour, would number me 
among His redeemed,’ he passed away to his place. A little 
before, at a private interview, he had commended his wife and 
daughter to the care of Henry, whom he declared he had always 
loved. But the daughter died, and the widow returned into her 
own land. His mother survived him fifteen years. She was 
not one likely to have any bands in her death. She lived to see 
fulfilled the prediction which told her that all her sons would be 
kings ; but the prophet did not tell her how their reigns would 
be abruptly closed by premature disease, insanity or worse, and 
the dagger; that those wicked men should be childless, every one. 
Nor has the historian been able to find any solid grounds for 
modifying that judgment of history which regards Charles, and 
with him his brother and his mother, as atrocious criminals, 

Henry III. reigned twenty years, a period rendered grievously 
woful by the wars of the League, under which title the 
troubles of the past years were re-enacted. Those wars were 
brought to a close by Henry IV., who, four years after his 
accession to the throne, promulgated his well-known Edict of 
Nantes, whereby, after sixty years of suffering, the Huguenots 
at last obtained comparative liberty of conscience and freedom 
of worship,—a treaty of which Pope Clement VIII. said, that 
‘ a decree which gave liberty of conscience to all was the most 
‘ accursed thing that had ever been made.’ Public employment, 
schools, universities, representation in the provincial parliaments 
were now open to them. The Edict promulgated in the year 
Philip. II. of Spain died, remained in force about sixty years, 
when it began to be contravened by Louis XIV., and it was 
finally revoked by him four-and-twenty years later. It was 
acknowledged as law from 1598 to 1685. It was in the year of 
the Revocation that James II. ascended the English throne, 
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The marriage of Henry of Navarre was crowned by the Massacre 
of S. Bartholomew; the marriage of Louis XIV. with his 
devout and venerable concubine, the widow Scarron, was crowned 
by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, an event even more 
disastrous for the kingdom than the massacre. It was a con- 
verted Huguenot which gave France the Edict which proved so 
great a blessing, and it was a converted Huguenot who got it 
cancelled. In return for her services in this direction, the 
Jesuits were to compel the King to marry her. It remains for 
us to glance at the fortunes of those who, instead of remaining 
in their native land, fled away on the outbreak of persecution 
during the reign of Philip of Spain, and the kings of the House 
of Valois, and to review the circumstances attending, and the 
consequences flowing from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Neither the intrigues of the Jesuits, nor the hand of Alva, 
dripping with the blood of 18,000 victims, could save the 
Netherlands from, heresy. In a few days 100,000 departed ; 
and the exodus continued for years, very many of them passing 
over into England. The same country was an asylum for 
refugees from France. Spain and France demanded that the 
Queen should compel these strangers to depart. But this 
application was treated with contempt; and hence, when the 
bull of excommunication was issued by S. Pius—a bull by the 
way which is still in force, we believe, and has never been 
retracted—releasing Elizabeth’s subjects from their allegiance, 
Ridolfi was encouraged by the Pope to do all in his power to 
compass the death of the Queen; and the papal Nuncio in 
Spain, the Cardinal Archbishop of Seville, Inquisitor-General, 
accepted the offer of Chapin Vitelli to murder her. The report 
of the Council of State where this plan was resolved upon is 
to be read in the Archives of Simancas. Besides the generous 
and natural instinct which made Britain resolute to vindicate at 
all costs her privilege of asylum, she had a politic interest in 
the matter. England had the material for many arts and 
useful appliances, but not the skilled hands to turn these 
materials to account. Her wool had to be carried to Flanders 
to be made into cloth, and imported at a great cost. Hence 
she was at all times desirous to attract skilled labour to her 
shores. Many Flemings had come into England in the reign of 
Edward VI., but in the reign of Elizabeth there was a larger 
influx ; and Protestants from France also arrived. The towns on 
the eastern seaboard were of course much resorted to; but 
especially we have repeated applications from the Mayor of Rye 
for aid for the support of the crowd of French refugees who 
crowded that little town. They brought with them their cloth 
manufacture, and pottery manufacture. They erected our first 
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windmills; they introduced gardening, and hops, and beer ; 
they imported carpentry, and felt hats, and dyeing, and the 
painting of paperhangings ; and tapestry, the working in thread, 
and lace, and wool; mining; to them Sheffield owes its trade 
in steel, and Yarmouth its trade in bloaters; by them salt was 
made, herrings cured, and the ‘ drowned lands’ recovered. In 
Ireland they made diaper, and ‘tickes for beddes ;’ and on their 
behalf, in the reign of Charles I., Strafford sent to Holland for 
flax seed, and so introduced into Ireland in an improved form, 
at his own cost, the linen trade, the staple manufacture of 
that country. From the earliest immigration of Flemings into 
England (which was in the reign of Henry I., in consequence of 
an inundation in the Low Countries), to their immigration in 
the reign of Edward VI. which we have just adverted to, there 
never ceased to be an inflow of these valuable strangers. It was 
in the time of the first immigration that Flemings settled at 
Worsted, near Norwich, and introduced that particular branch 
of trade which is known to us by the name of the town. 
Churches were set apart for these settlers, and Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth were demonstrative in their good-will to them. 
Of the sympathy of these exiles now in security with the 
sufferers they had left behind, Mr. Smiles has produced many 
interesting evidences from the registers of their congregations :— 


*One of the most interesting portions is the record of fasts and thanks- 
givings, in the course of which we see the poor refugees anxiously watching 
the course of events abroad, deploring the increasing ferocity of the perse- 
eutors, praying God to bridle the strong and wicked men who sought to 
destroy His Church, and to give the help of His outstretched arm to its 
true followers and defenders. The first of such fasts relates to the perse- 
cutions in the Netherlands by the Duke of Alva, and runs as follows :— 
“The year 1568, the third day of September, was celebrated a public fast ; 
the occasion was that Monseigneur the Prince of Orange had descended 
from Germany into the Low Countries, to try, with God’s help, to deliver 
the poor Church there from affliction ; and now to beseech the Lord most 
fervently for the deliverance of His people this fast was celebrated.” ’— 
The Huguenots, p. 137. 


Another fast is recorded as held on the defeat at Jarnac. Two 
years later, on the 25th September, 1572, we find them again 
beseeching God to help the Prince of Orange, who had a second 
time invaded the Low Countries, to deliver the afflicted Church 
from the hands of Alva. 


‘ And also, principally, for that the Churches of France have suffered a 
marvellous and extremely horrible calamity—a horrible massacre having 
been perpetrated at Paris on the 24th day of August last, in which a great 
number of nobles and of the faithful were killed in one night—about twelve 
or thirteen thousand—preaching forbidden throughout the kingdom, and 
all the property of the faithful given up to pillage throughout the kingdom. 
Now for the consolation of them and of the Low Countries, and to 
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pray the Lord for their deliverance, was celebrated this solemn fast.’— 
Ibid., p. 137. 

Canterbury was one of the places resorted to by the fugitives, 
and there Archbishop Parker, with the Queen’s sanction, gave 
them the use of the under croft or crypt which extends under 
the choir and high altar of the cathedral. Here, in the first 
instance, till his removal by Stephen Langton to his proper 
shrine, Beckett had been interred, and part of the space had 
been consecrated to be a chapel of the Black Prince, beside 
another portion set apart as a chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. This was one of the most gorgeous shrines of the age. 
It was only shown to noblemen and friends, Erasmus declared 
it to be very splendid; he ‘ never saw a thing more laden with 
riches.’ Henry VIII. turned all the silver and gold and precious 
stones into hard cash, and the place was deserted till given over 
for use to the Walloons. There, amid the ashes of deceased 
archbishops, their successor officiating overhead, the exiles had 
safe opportunity to worship God after their own traditions, and 
on the week days the place was crowded with busily-working 
looms. Here they continued to pray unmolested, their numbers 
every year increasing, until the times of Laud. Mr. Smiles is 
anxious to represent Laud as a Louis XIV. under the strait- 
waistcoat of constitutionalism, and doing all he could to harm 
and obstruct the refugees.! They remained unmolested until 
the times of Laud, he tells us, and then the Scotch War diverted 
the busy Primate from molesting them. As he did not meddle 
with them when he was free to do so, why, when he was no 
longer free to injure them, impute to the unfortunate prelate a 
desire to do so? In 1676 the King granted the weavers a 
eharter. 


‘The exiles continued to prosper, and the trade of Canterbury to thrive, 
until after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which was followed by 





1 It is a matter of regret that Mr. Smiles let himself be betrayed into inditing 
the prodigiously silly note which appears at page 129. . We trust that he will 
take the first opportunity to expunge it, and the gratuitous assumption at page 68 
of the forgery of the dispensation. Mr. Smiles in his note represents Archbishop 
Laud asthe author and creator and unmerciful enforcer of English ritual observ- 
ances, and the determined enemy of all literary progress. He only declined the 
cardinal’s hat because ‘ the moment had not arrived for accepting it;’ and if he 
was illegally and unjustly executed it was because if he had had the power he would 
have hung the Puritans! If these were really struggling for life, the murder was 
hardly murder. But Mr. Smiles, who is careless about inferences, ought at least 
to be careful about his facts. He says (p. 75) ‘that the Wars of the League were 
brought to an end by the succession of Henry IV. to the throne in 1594.’ Here 
are two grave errors. Henry IV. did not succeed to the throne in 1594, but in 
1589. Nor were the Wars of the League brought to a close in 1594; nor yet at 
all by the accession of Henry 1V. In 1572 Henry publicly abjured. In 1599, by 
the promulgation of the Edict of Nantes, the Wars ef the League were brought to 


an end. 
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another immense influx of refugee Protestants from France into various 
parts of England. A large number of them settled in Spitalfields, and 
there established various branches of the silk manufacture; and the advan- 
tages of concentrating the trade shortly after induced the greater part of 
the Canterbury settlers to remove to London. The consequence was, that 
the French church at Canterbury gradually declined ; and though many 
of the French exiles and their descendants remained in the city, and are 
traceable to this day, they have long ceased to form a distinctive part of 
the population. But it is a remarkable circumstance that the original 
French Calvinist church still continues to exist in Canterbury Cathedral. 
Three hundred years have passed since the first body of exiled Walloons 
met to worship there—three hundred years, during which generations have 
come and gone, and revolutions have swept over Europe; and still that 
eloquent memorial of the religious history of the Middle Ages’ survives, 
bearing testimony alike to the rancour of the persecutions abroad, the 
heroic steadfastness of the foreign Protestants, the large and liberal spirit 
of the English Church, and the glorious asylum which England has in all 
times given to foreigners flying for refuge against oppression and tyranny. 
The visitor to the Cathedral, in passing through the under croft, has 
usually pointed out to him the apartment still used as “the French 
church.” It is walled off from the crypt in the south side aisle; and 
through the windows, which overlook the interior, the arrangements of 
the place can easily be observed. It is plainly fitted up with pews, a pul- 
pit, and — desk, like a dissenting place of worship—and, indeed, 
it is a dissenting place of worship, though forming part of the High 
Cathedral of Canterbury. The place also contains a long table, at which 
the communicants sat when receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
after the manner of the Geneva Brethren.’— did. p. 150. 


The congregation, indeed, would have entirely melted away 
before this, but for an endowment of 200/. a year, ‘which has 
served to keep it alive.’ 

Henry IV., twelve years after the promulgation of his memor- 
able edict, was assassinated, and then the sufferings of the 
Huguenots were renewed. A large number of them were 
massacred at Béarn, and the Roman priests were installed in 
their places. Massacres took place also in other parts of the 
kingdom, and several towns revolted in consequence against the 
King’s authority. It was then that Louis XIII. called to his 
Council the ‘celebrated Richelieu, who successfully carried the 
siege of Rochelle, and rode into the town ‘ by the King’s side, 
‘in velvet and cuirass, at the head of the Royal army, after 
‘which he proceeded to perform mass in the great church of 8. 
‘Margaret, in celebration of his victory.’ It was during this 
siege that Charles I. sent succours to Rochelle under the Duke 
of Buckingham, with results unfortunate to every one connected 
with the expedition. Richelieu everywhere proved himself too 
much for the Protestants; but, though triumphing on every side, 
he never pushed his success too far. He invariably acted in a 





1 Where does Mr. Smiles put his Middle Ages ? 
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wise and tolerant spirit, and by his advice in 1629 Louis pro- 
mulgated his ‘Edict of Pardon,’ by which he granted to his 
Protestant subjects, with various other privileges, liberty of 
worship and equality before the law. Doubtless Richelieu was 
in some measure desirous of conciliating the Protestants to the 
Government, in prospect of that great European war of Sweden, 
in which the Cardinal, through his hatred of Austria, succeeded 
in involving France, to its great injury. The Huguenots never 
afterwards attempted to claim for themselves a position or a 
political organization. Every attempt to re-excite their religious 
passions—as that made by Montmorency in 1632—was met by 
a refusal to join in it. The inhabitants of Montauban even 
offered to march against him, and the Protestants of Rochelle 
supported the Regent against their own governor. They svon 
came to be recognised as the most valuable of citizens. Their 
lands bore better crops than those of the Catholics, and theirs 
were almost wholly the manufactures of the kingdom. Their 
Church arrangements were very favourable to their industry, for 
while the Catholic party could only reckon 260 working days, 
the Protestants could show one-sixth more, or 310. Besides, 
the precarious and patronless condition of the Huguenots made 
them more energetic and self-reliant than others; their bitter 
trials had made them grave and solemn. ‘I have no cause,’ 
said Cardinal Mazarin, ‘ to complain of the little flock; if they 
browse on bad herbage, at least they do not stray away.’ Louis 
XIV., at the commencement of his reign, thanked them for 
their loyalty, and confirmed their privileges to them. Under 
Colbert they enjoyed a good deal of consideration, but the 
Queen-mother, Anne of Austria, on her death-bed charged the 
King to extirpate the heretics, and, in compliance with her 
request, a new reign of terror began for the unfortunate 
Reformed. Scarron’s widow had been a Protestant. When 
her infamous machinations were successful, and she had won the 
King, she soon found her further advantage in encouraging his 
deep-seated hatred of all who were not ‘ of the King’s religion.’ 
Within a narrower sphere, and on a less noble stage, she was 
as great a conspirator as Catherine de Medici. Catherine was 
chaste, which De Maintenon was not. Both were molto religiosa, 
Catherine after the Italian, and Widow Scarron after the Gallic 
style of unction; but the latter intused into her zeal that strong 
feeling which possesses the hearts of those who are found 
endeavouring to destroy a faith they have abandoned. Before 
the King committed himself to extreme measures, he adopted 
the expedient of bribery. He devoted to this traffic one-third 
of the revenue of benefices which fell to the Crown, during the 
period of their vacancy. ‘And the fund became very large, 
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through the benefices being purposely left vacant.’ An ex- 
Huguenot, named Pelisson, was appointed to dispose of this 
fund. Accordingly long lists of persons, as might be expected, 
were published, who were said to have been ‘ converted,’ but it 
was not communicated to an admiring public that they were of 
the poorest and lowest class, and that many of them underwent 
conversion several times. This necessitated the publication of 
an edict, that forfeiture of property and perpetual banishment 
would certainly be inflicted on any one who dared thus to sell 
the King as well as themselves. ‘The first step of actual inter- 
ference with the Protestants was that which authorized children 
to leave their parents. The next step was to abduct them 
forcibly. Then, notwithstanding all the opposition of Colbert, 
the soldiers were billeted on the Protestants. Ifa fair distribu- 
tion apportioned them twenty, then twice as many were to be 
assigned to them. Thus their sufferings became as great as they 
had ever been. An unfortunate show of resistance in Dau- 
phiné gave the Government an excuse for extreme measures, and 
the Protestants on all hands were butchered without mercy. 
Louvois prescribed desolation, and the army was ready to give 
effect to the command of the Minister. Bloodshed and ruin 
reigned all through France. Churches were pulled down, and 
property confiscated. The heavenly-minded De Maintenon, 
writing to her brother, says: ‘ Estates in Poitou may be got for 
‘nothing ; the desolation of the Huguenots will drive them to 
‘sell more. You may easily acquire extensive possessions in 
* Poitou.’ 

At Marennes, in Saintonge, the congregation was suppressed 
late on a Saturday night, and the church closed. Next day, 
ignorant of this fact, members from a distance, their own 
churches having been destroyed, flocked in, and with them 
twenty-three infants for baptism. Excluded from the: church, 
and left quite shelterless in the intense cold, the little ones were 
mostly frozen to death on their mothers’ breasts. All over 
France the men who refused to be converted were imprisoned, 
and the women were thrown into convents. Accordingly, 
60,000 were converted at Bordeaux, 20,000 at Montauban. 
Louvois declared that, of 150,000 Protestants at Bordeaux, not 
10,000 would be found within six weeks. At this time the 
King himself was being converted. His spiritual guides never 
set before him repentance for the tyranny of his reign, or that 
wicked waste which was propagating famine and misery among 








1 Within our own knowledge, in London, a young lady not only was hefself 
converted, but cleverly impersonating her sisters, we believe six in number, was 
herself so many times received into the Roman sect, 
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all classes over the whole kingdom. The duties they proposed 
to him were to renounce his incontinence, and to extirpate 


heresy. 


‘ The farce of Louis’ “conversion” went on. In August 1684, Madame 
de Maintenon wrote thus :—“ The King is prepared to do everything that 
shall be judged useful for the welfare of religion; this undertaking will 
cover him with glory before God and man.” The dragonnades were then in 
full career throughout the southern provinces, and a long wail of anguish 
was rising from the persecuted over France. In 1685, the King’s sufferings 
increased, and his conversion became imminent. His miserable body was 
already beginning to decay; but he was willing to make a sacrifice to God 
of what the devil had left of it. Not only did he lose his teeth, but caries 
in the jaw-bone developed itself, and when he drank, the liquid passed 
through his nostrils. In this shocking state Madame de Maintenun be- 
came his nurse. The Jesuits now obtained all that they wanted. They 
made a compact with Madame, by which she was to advise the King to 
revoke the Edict of Nantes, while they were to consent to her marriage 
with him. Pere la Chaise, his confessor, advised a private marriage, and 
the ceremony was performed at Versailles, by the Archbishop of Paris, in 
the presence of the confessor and two witnesses. The precise date of the 
transaction is not known ; but it is surmised that the Edict was revoked 
one day, and the marriage took place the next. The Act of Revocation 
was published on the 22d of October, 1685, and was the death-knell of the 


Huguenots.’—ZJbid. p. 182. 


The Jesuits and Rome were in a high triumph. ‘ Touched by 
‘so many marvels,’ preached Bossuet, 15th January, 1686, ‘let 
‘us expand our hearts in praise of the piety of the great Louis. 
‘ Let our acclamations ascend to heaven, and let us say to this 
‘new Constantine, this new Theodosius, what the 630 fathers 
‘said in the Council of Chalcedon, “ You have strengthened the 
‘ Faith, you have exterminated the heretics. King of Heaven, 
‘preserve the King of Earth.”’ Let us enumerate the pious 
works which drew forth this piece of bombastic rhetoric. 
Protestantism proscribed; public and private worship pro- 
scribed, ‘ under penalty of confiscation of body and property ;’ 
pastors banished in three days, and sentenced to death if found 
after that date; a price put on their heads; servants of 
Huguenot families compelled to abandon service; all servants 
employed by Protestants to be Catholics: those who violated 
this law, if men, were to be sent to the galleys, if women, to be 
branded and flogged ; the remains of those who, dying, refused 
to confess and to receive the Sacrament from the Catholic 
ministers, were to be removed from their dwellings by the 
common hangman, and flung into the common sewer. When 
the great-grand-uncle of the present Archbishop of Dublin 
refused the services, on his death, of the Roman clergy, the 
body was taken and thrown on a dunghill. But then, at night 
about 400, principally women, went, and wrapping the body in 
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linen, four men carried it and buried it in a garden, the mournful 
assembly chanting the 79th Psalm. In a few weeks 800 Pro- 
testant churches were razed to the ground. Such were a few of 
the pious works of our modern Constantine and Theodosius, 
Flight was forbidden ; successive edicts threatened the galleys, 
threatened confiscation, threatened death to the fugitives and 
their guides and abettors. Still the Huguenots fled. Some 
fought their way; some bought it. All kinds of disguises were 
put into requisition ; something like the underground ratlway in 
America, before the abolition of slavery, was invented. Some 
were caught, no doubt, but a vast number succeeded in making 
good their escape. Even the clergy were horrified in some 
places at these atrocities, and Government had to call upon the 
bishops to require their curates to obey the law with zeal. 


*‘ Age did not protect those found guilty of adhering to their faith, nor 
did distinction or learning protect the hapless Protestant ; for the cele- 
brated counsellor of the King, Louis de Marolles, was sent to the galleys 
with the rest. At first, out of regard for his eminence, the gaoler chained 
him by only one foot ; but next day, by the express order of Louis the 
Great, a heavy chain was fixed round his neck. It was while chained with 
all kinds of malefactors, that Marolles compiled his ‘‘ Discourse on Provi- 
dence,” which was afterwards published, and translated into English. 
Marolles was also a profound mathematician, the author of one of the best 
treatises on algebra; and, while chained in his dungeon, he proposed a 
problem to the mathematicians of Paris, which was afterwards inserted in 
the works of Ozanam. Another distinguished galley-slave was John Huber, 
father of three illustrious sons—Huber of the Birds, Huber of the Ants, 
and Huber of the Bees. The following touching incident is from the 
elder Huber’s journal :—*“ We arrived one night at a little town, chained, 
my wife and my children, with fourteen galley-slaves. The priests came 
to us, offering freedom on condition that we abjured. We had agreed to 
preserve a profound silence. After them came the women and the children 
of the place, who covered us with mud. I made my little party fall on 
their knees, and we sent up this prayer, in which all the fugitives joined : 
‘Gracious God, who seest the wrongs to which we are hourly enforced, 
give us strength to support them, and to forgive in charity those who 
wrong us. Strengthen us from good even unto better. They had ex- 
pected to hear complaints and outcries ; our words astonished them. We 
finished our little act of worship by singing the 116th Psalm. At this the 
women began to weep. They washed off the mud with which our children’s 
faces had been covered, and they sought permission to have us lodged in a 
barn separate from the other galley-slaves, which was done.” ’—Jdid. p. 200. 


Fiction has nothing equal for romantic interest to the narra- 
tive which Mr. Smiles gives us of the refugees who passed across 
the sea: how some from inland, who never saw the sea, died of 
sheer despair at the sight of the great ocean; how others in 
boats faced all dangers with women in charge who had been 
brought up in luxury and were about to become mothers ; how 
many were carried on board in empty casks; and how the King 
learning this, ordered the holds of all ships to be fumigated with 
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deadly gas. The King was, of course, vexed at the loss of so 
many subjects; accordingly, he called upon Geneva to expel the 
exiles. They were marched out at one gate and led in at another; 
and Berne and Zurich proffered their support to Geneva in 
maintaining the asylum. 

The Edict of Paris was also immediately followed by the Edict 
of Potsdam, by which all suffering for religion in France were 
offered a home in the dominions of the Elector of Brandenburg. 
They were everywhere welcomed and succoured. ‘I will sell my 
plate,’ said the Elector, ‘ rather than they should lack assistance.’ 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia harboured them also. Holland 
received the most illustrious intellects of France—Descartes, 
Bayle, Huyghens, Jurieu, and the very best of her sailors. Hol- 
land received her greatest preachers—Saurin, Claude, Basnage, 
and others. Jews and Roman Catholics, as well as Lutherans 
and Calvinists, contributed for their relief. The effect of the 
reception of the sailors into the Dutch fleet, will be noticed pre- 
sently. Naturally, William welcomed these refugees. He had 
three capital reasons for his uncompromising attitude towards 
Louis. In the first place, as a patriot he was committed to a 
lifelong opposition to the invader of his country. Then as a 
prince he had to complain of the wicked and dishonourable 
conduct of the French king who had overrun the principality of 
Orange from which William derived his title, dismantled its 
fortifications, and persecuted the inhabitants. Lastly, the agent 
of the Jesuits, one Gérard, had stabbed to death his great- 
grandfather, who expired in the arms of his wife, the daughter, 
as we have seen, of the great Coligny. William resolved to 
form two regiments of soldiers from the Huguenot refugees, and 
the State hesitating to carry out his plans, he resolved to devote 
his own property to this charge: when the State, satisfied of the 
wisdom of the prince, relieved him of the expense. Mr. Smiles 
seems to join with Michelet in complaining of Macaulay’s wholly 
omitting to reckon among the followers of William those who 
most contributed to the success of the Revolution of 1688, In 
his ‘ Homeric enumeration,’ the great Whig narrator reckons up 
all the nations ; he even finds a sentence to be made flowing by 
the mention of two hundred negroes with embroidered turbans 
and white feathers, but he saw no Frenchmen. Perhaps, Michelet 
suggests, they did not do honour to William by their clothes, 
which being those they had fled from France in, must have been 
by this time dusty, worn, and tattered. The omission is the 
more remarkable when the number of Huguenots who attended 
the Prince is remembered. These soldiers, trained under 
Schomberg, Turenne, and Condé, and formed in three regiments, 
numbered 2,250 men, with a complete squadron of French 
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cavalry. There were 736 French officers, besides those in com- 
mand of these regiments, scattered through the army; and the 
second in command, his three aides-de-camp, and his chiefs of 
engineers and artillery, were all French. There can be no doubt 
that William’s success, specially in Ireland, was mainly due to 
the French regiments." Duke Schomberg, the second in com- 
mand at the Boyne, where he was killed at the age of eighty-two, 
gave as his last address to the Huguenot cavalry : ‘ Allons, mes 
‘amis! rappelez votre courage et vos ressentiments ; voild vos 
‘ persécuteurs.* The son was sent to aid the Duke of Savoy 
against the French. Ruvigny, made Earl of Galway, distin- 
guished himself greatly at Athlone and in Spain. Jean Cavalier, 
who had fled from Languedoc to Lausanne, could not forbear 
revisiting his native place. He arrived at the time that the 
Protestants of the Cévennes were being extirpated. Imme- 
diately he roused the district, and by the vigour of his military 
conduct foiled Montrevil, and compelled Villars to propose a 
negotiation. Having refused all offers from Louis, he entered 
the English army, and at the battle of Almanza, in Spain, recog- 
nising some of his old persecutors of the Cévennes, he attacked 
them so energetically as to wholly annihilate the regiment, 
carrying back of his own 700 only 400 living. All through 
the wars of Marlborough on the Continent the most important 


services were rendered by Huguenots, and the repeated defeats 
of France were in a great measure due to them. 


‘Of the thousands of Protestant sailors who left France at the Revoca- 
tion, many settled in the ports along the south and south-eastern coasts 
of England; but the greater number entered the Dutch fleet, while a 
portion took service in the navy of the Elector of Brandenburg. Louis took 
the same steps to enforce conversion upon his sailors that he did upon the 
other classes of his subjects ; but so soon as the sailors arrived in foreign 
ports they usually took the opportunity of deserting their ships, and thus 
reasserting their liberty. In 1686, three French vessels, which had put 
into Dutch ports, were entirely deserted by their crews; and in the same 
year more than 800 experienced marines, trained under Duquesne, entered 
the navy of the United Provinces. When William sailed for England in 
1688, the island of Zeeland alone sent him one hundred and fifty excellent. 
French sailors, who were placed as picked men on board the admiral’s and 
Vice-admiral’s ships. Like their Huguenot fellow-countrymen on land, the 
Huguenot sailors fought valiantly at sea under the flag of their adopted 
country ; and they emulated the bravery of the English themselves at the 
great naval battle of La Hogue, a few years later. Many of the French 
naval officers rose to high rank in William’s service, and acquired distinc- 





1 Mr. Smiles quotes from Guizot an interesting Italian letter, written by one of 
James's Jesuits :—‘ A king, the possessor of the throne, with an army of thirty 
‘thousand soldiers, forty ships of war, is flying from his kingdom without firing a 
‘shot. The greatest evil has come from owrselves—our imprudence, our avarice, and 
‘our ambition ; bishops, confessors, priests, monks, have occasioned all this,’ 

2 Rapin, the historian and Huguenot, was present, and records this. 
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tion by stern valour on that element which England has been accustomed 
to regard peculiarly as her own. Amongst these may be mentioned the 
Gambiers, descended from a Huguenot refugee, one of whom rose to be a 
vice-admiral, and the other an admiral: the latter having also been raised 
to the peerage for his distinguished public services.’—J/did. p. 186. 


Among the men of science who settled in England were Papin, 
Desaguliers, and De Moivre, the friend of Newton and Halley. 
Among the pastors were Abbadie, who was with Schomberg as 
his chaplain in Ireland, and died Dean of Killaloe; Saurin, the 
greatest of the Protestant orators; Captain Saurin, in William’s 
army, the next brother to Jaques; and Louis, who was Dean of 
Ardagh and forefather of the last Bishop of Lismore, and of 
William Saurin, Attorney-general for Ireland 1807-1821; Allix, 
who was Canon and Treasurer of. Salisbury; De Y Angle, who 
was prebendary of Canterbury ; Drelincourt, who was Dean of 
Armagh. Some remained faithful to the ‘Genevan platform.’ 
Among these was Du Veil, who was a Jew, became a Roman 
Catholic, then a Huguenot, and ended as a Baptist. 

Tbe Revocation sent 100,000 skilled workmen into England : 
all the wealthiest refugees settled in Holland. For these, public 
subscriptions on the large-handed English style were opened. 
But being very thrifty themselves, the exiles made what they 
got go far, and they were all industrious. They taught our 
English to make oxtail soup—the butcher had hitherto sold 
the tail with the hide. They introduced into England those 
societies for mutual help, which we are now so happily familiar 
with, as ‘Odd Fellows’ and ‘ Foresters.’ From the first Report 
of the French Relief Committee, dated December 1687, two 
years after the Revocation, we learn that 15,500 had been relieved 
in ten years. Of these 13,500 were settled in London, and 2,000 
in the seaports. These figures include 140 persons of quality ; 
143 ministers, 144 lawyers, doctors, traders, burghers; the 
rest are called artisans and workmen. All were relieved, their 
children provided with places and clerkships ; and 600 for whom 
the Committee could not find employment in England were sent 
free of cost to America. Of those who settled here in trades, 
whose family subsequently achieved such prosperity that they 
were enabled to resume their aristocratic station in their own 
land, one was the family of De Portal, who were here paper 
manufacturers ; they were Albigenses by descent. Mr. Smiles’ 
story of the De Portals is very interesting. Our author is quite 
at home in this part of his work, and seems to warm into a 
gentle enthusiasm over the records of the industrious exiles. 

Out of the funds received for the relief of the refugees, a good 
part was laid aside to provide them with churches ; so many as 
twelve were built. At the beginning of the last century, when 
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the population of London was not one-fourth of what it is now, 
there were in London and the suburbs no fewer than thirty-five 
French churches. Among these churches, that in Threadneedle 
Street, where the French Consistory met at least once a week 
to receive the reconnaissances, or confessions of those who to 
escape persecution pretended to conform to the Roman system, 
was the chief French church in the East-end of London, and 
was most frequented by the Calvinist Huguenots. On the 
other hand, the Episcopal French Church in the Savoy, opened 
in 1641, was frequented by the Lutherans. But as the exiles 
generally became more and more English, by residence and 
intermarriage, these churches underwent a process of decadence, 
and ‘ by the end of the eighteenth century,’ by which time we 
presume Mr. Smiies’ Middle Age will have determined, ‘ all the 
French churches, as such, had disappeared,’—clergymen, and in 
some cases dissenting ministers, filling the places of the French 
pastors. 

If we come to Ireland, we find that the refugees who settled 
in Dublin established themselves in the ‘ Liberties,’ and intro- 
duced the manufacture of tabinet, now more generally known 
as ‘Irish poplin.’ The streets which were built for them were 
called after the streets which the refugees had occupied in 
London ; and but for the very frequent recurrence of strikes, 
trade, without doubt, would have had the same prosperity there 
that it had in every other place settled by the refugees. While 
they prospered, the refugees had three congregations: one, Epis- 
copal, which worshipped in S. Mary’s Chapel, in S. Patrick’s 
Cathedral ; the others, Calvinistic, worshipped in Peter Street 
and Lucas Lane. Put the refugees seem to have found more 
congenial settlements among the Scotch Calvinists, and they 
settled freely in Down and Antrim. Lisnagarvy, now known as 
Lisburn, had been burnt down in the troubles of 1641, and the 
Huguenots rebuilt it ; and there under State patronage and par- 
liamentary encouragement the Huguenot, Louis Crommelin, of 
S. Quintin, in Picardy, the father of the Irish linen trade, opened 
this great undertaking, to which he advanced 10,0002. of his 
own money. The settlers long thought to preserve their na- 
tionality and religious usages, but they have all melted into the 
mass of the British nation. Crommelin was aided by another 
compatriot, Peter Goyer ; he had been in his own land a silk 
and cambric manufacturer. Flying in the trouble, he established 
his business in Down. But in the rebellion of 1798 the premises 
were destroyed; and subsequently the cambric trade was re- 
established at Lurgan, the work in silk having been abandoned. 
We must refer our readers to the volume itself for the charming 
narrative of the life and labours of Jaques de la Fontaine, the 
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founder of the woollen manufacture at Cork. It reads like a 
story by Defoe himself, another Huguenot by race. The wine 
trade made the settlement at Waterford important; but the 
most complete settlement in Ireland was that at Portarlington. 
Before the ‘ gentle and profitable stranger’ came into the neigh- 
bourhood, Portarlington could hardly be said to exist. Cootle- 
toodra, as the village was called, was but a collection of huts. 
It soon under its new name became the model town of the 
district, where ‘the fruit-trees introduced by the refugees, the 
jargonelle pear and the black Italian walnut, remain memorials 
of the taste and skill of the exiles. There also they formed 
themselves into a church. The last of the ministers of this 
church was Charles de Vignolles, afterwards Dean of Ossory, a 
descendant of a noble family of Languedoc. The service was 
continued in French down to the year 1817. Their classical 
school, too, became famous. Here such men as the Marquis of 
Wellesley, the Earl of Mornington, the Marquis of Westmeath, 
the Honourable John Wilson Croker, Sir Henry Ellis, ‘ received 
the best part of their education.’ 

Many of the Flemish on settling in England, and becoming 
naturalized, laid aside their native names and adopted English 
ones. But others retained theirs. The Raymonds, Spillers, 
Brocks, Stockers, Groots, are of the latter class in the lace-towns 
of the west of England. Among the French Walloons, but 
Spanish subjects, were the De Bouveries, now represented by the 
Earl of Radnor. From Dunkirk came the Huguessens. Among 
Flemish immigrants are numbered the Houblons, one of whom 
was the first Governor of the Bank of England, from one 
of whose daughters the late Lord Palmerston was descended. 
To the same class belong the Van Sittarts, Jansens, Courteens, 
Van Milderts, Vanlores, Corsellis, the Vannecks (who are repre- 
sented by Lord Huntingfield), the Tyssens, and the Crusos. 
The same race gave us the artists Gibbons, Gerrard, Vanbrugh, 
Cosway, and others. 


‘The French immigration, revived on the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, being the most recent, has left much more noticeable traces in 
English family history and nomenclature, notwithstanding the large pro- 

ortion of the refugees and their descendants, who threw aside their 
rench names, and adopted them in an English translation. Thus, 
L’Oiseau became Bird; [ Jeune, Young; Le Blanc, White; Le Noir, 
Black; Le Maur, Brown; Le Roy, King; La Croix, Cross; Le Mon- 
nier, Miller; Dulau, Waters, and soon. Some of the Lefévres changed 
their names to the English equivalent of Smith, as was the case with 
the ancestor of Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart. a French refugee, 
whose original name was Le Févre. Many names were strangely altered 
in their conversion from French into English. Jolifemme was trans- 
lated into Pretyman—a name well known in the church; Momerier 
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became Mummery—a common name at Dover; and Planché became 
Plank, of which there are instances at Canterbury and Southampton. 
At Oxford the name of Williamise was traced back to Villebois ; Taillebois 
became Talboys ; Le Coq, Laycock; Boucher, Butcher, or Boxer; Co- 
querel, Cockerill ; Drouet, Drewitt; D’Aeth, Death ; D’Orléans, Dorling. 
Other pure French names were dreadfully vulgarised. Thus Condé 
became Cundy; Chapuis, Shoppe; De Preux, Diprose; De Moulins, 
Mullins; Pelletier, Pelter ; Huyghens, Huggins, or Higgins ; and Beaufoy, 
Boffy. Many pure names have been preserved. Thus we recognise De- 
lane and Fonblanque, in the press ; Rigaud and Rochet, in science; Dargan 
(originally D’Argent) in railway constructions; Pigou, in gunpowder ; 
Gillott, in steel pens, &c. That the descendants of the Huguenots have 
vindicated, and continued to practise the liberty of thought and worship, 
for which their fathers sacrificed so much, is sufficiently obvious from the 
fact, that among them we find men holding such widely different views as 
the brothers Newman, Father Faber, and James Martineau, Dr. Pusey, 
and the Rev. Hugh Stowell. The late Rev. Sydney Smith was a man of 
a different temperament from all these. From the peerage to the working 
class, the descendants of the refugees are to this day found pervading 
the various ranks of English society. The Queen of England herself is 
related to them, through her descent from Sophia Dorothea, grand- 
daughter of the Margrave D’Olbreuse, a Protestant nobleman of Poitou’— 
Ibid. p. 397. 


The Duke of Zell married the daughter of the Margrave 
D’Olbreuse, and had issue a daughter who became the mother of 
George II., and of a daughter who married the future King of 
Prussia. In the peerage, we can enumerate many descendants 
of the Huguenots—Clancarty, Northwick, De Blaquiere, Ren- 
dlesham, Russell, Cavendish, Leeds, Granard, Minto, Kinnoul, 
Roxburghe, Lanesborough, Elibank, Taunton, Romilly, Eversley, 
are of this number. Among men of science we have Dollond 
and Paul. Among literary persons, Marryat, Chamier, Burney, 
Radcliffe, Daubeny. Among divines, Jortin, Archdeacon of 
London; Fleuri, Archdeacon of Waterford; and Romaine. 
‘The Maturins also have produced some illustrious men.’ Their 
story is very interesting; Gabriel, from whom the family is 
descended, lay for twenty-six years a prisoner in the Bastille on 
account of his religion. To the last he refused to be converted ; 
and so was turned adrift, a cripple for the remainder of his 
days. The confinement had cost him the use of his limbs. In 
company with some members of his former flock, he made his 
way to Ireland; and there, by the good hand of his God upon 
him, he found, unexpectedly, his wife and two sons, of whom, 
during his long captivity of more than a quarter of a century, 
he had not heard anything. Gabriel’s son, Peter, rose to be 
Dean of Killala; and his grandson was Dean of S. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. From him were descended the Rev. C. Maturin, a very 
distinguished Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and founder of 
a large family; and also that more popularly known Rev. C. 
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Maturin, the author of ‘Bertram,’ a somewhat spasmodic drama 
which Lord Byron praised and plundered.' 

Our task will be completed when we revert for a little to the 
results of the triumph of the reactionary policy of Louis XIV. 
Though proscribed, Protestantism still dared to exist ; but there 
was no opening, however long watched for and desired, for the 
exiles to return. The proscribed Christians still met in ‘the 
Desert’ as it was called ; by night in caves, in lonely places they 
drew near unto God. ‘The Church of the Desert’ preserved 
still organization, ‘elders, deacons, ministers, and appointed 
circuit meetings.’ But down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century persecution continued. At Grenoble, so late as 1745, 
upwards of 300 persons were condemned ‘to death, the galleys, 
or perpetual imprisonments.’ 

In 1750, the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, which gave rest for a 
season to Europe, brought no rest to the Huguenots; on the 
contrary, the persecution acquired some additional energy. 
Between 1750 and 1762, fifty persons were condemned to the 
galleys, many for life ; and in the latter year, 600 fled from the 
blighted land. It is stated by M. Coquerel, that the last 
woman who was imprisoned for her religion was condemned by 
an Irish Roman Catholic, then in the service of Francis, Lord 
Thomond. But the galleys were soon to cease to be a place of 
punishment for Protestants. In 1764 the Jesuits were sup- 
pressed; and in 1769, Alexander Chambon of Praules, in the 
Viverais, was the last galley-slave for the faith; and he was 
discharged when near eighty years old, after being immured 
twenty-seven years for having been found attending a religious 
meeting. The last pastor apprehended for religion was M. Broca 
of La Brié in 1773; and in his case, so enfeebled were the 
governing powers, he was only warned and required to change 
his residence. And so for more than one hundred years Protes- 
tantism, which had now ceased to assert itself, ceased to be seen. 
The priests were all powerful ; all the Protestant schools were 
closed ; all books were seized and burned ; all persons possessing 
books relating to religion were required to give them up. If 
they refused, they were fined for the first conviction heavily ; 
and for a second conviction, the penalty was three years’ banish- 
ment anda fine, not less than one-third the value of their entire 
property. By such continued confiscations the Church had 
become enormously rich. The French clergy held in their hands 
one-fifth of the whole landed property of the country, worth one 





1 It is the son of this Maturin that the Archbishop of Dubliu has just promoted. 
The Rev. William Maturin, late of Grange Gorman, is one of the few ayowed and 
unflinching witnesses to Catholic doctrine in the Irish Branch. 
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hundred and sixty millions. They had the long-coveted power 
and the means of providing to the full for the people of the 
land. But they failed utterly in the discharge of their ill- 
acquired wealth and unshared responsibility. These slave- 
owners were justly held up to the reprobation of the age; and 
so an hour came when the judgment returned unto them sevenfold 
for all that they had done. Those who could escape, fled, and 
by the same route as the Huguenots had fled. They were 
accompanied by the nobles whom they had so long victimised. 
It was no longer, however, an educated and industrious class 
who sought the asylum of the free soil of England. The very 
lands from which the Huguenots with legalized brutality and 
cruelty beyond measure had been driven, were the scenes of the 
new revolution. Where the Huguenot trades had thriven, pro- 
viding fruitful employment for all in the neighbourhood needing 
it, there especially the starving and infuriated mob did the most 
havoc, and took direct revenge on the lords. The cities which of 
old were most connected with the Huguenot party were those 
where the sanguinary edicts of the new rulers of France proved 
most destructive. At Nantes, whence the Edict of Toleration de- 
rived its name, and where it was first promulgated, the guillotine 
was worked ‘ until the headsman sank exhausted.’ And when at 
his execution the unfortunate and innocent King, essaying to 
address his subjects for the last time, began to speak, and the 
drums were beaten to drown his voice, it was then remembered 
how a like cruelty had been last perpetrated at the execution of a 
young Huguenot pastor, Fulcran Rey of Beaucaire. The crime 
began with, and its punishment was wreaked out fully upon, the 
Crown. 


Sweet is the sense of stillness after storm. We have traced a 
passage of history which fills a space of 250 years. We feel as 
if we had been passing through a series of tornadoes, and rest 
at last in presence of an Imperial France. In a political point 
of view, there can be no doubt whatever as to the fearful blunder 
those committed, who either withstood, tampered with, or over- 
threw the principle embodied in the Edict of Nantes. As an 
abstract principle, it is quite true that material considerations 
ought not to weigh a moment as against spiritual truths; that 
in all questions of conscience and the higher life, purity takes 
precedence of peace. But in the government of a great nation, 
the genuine maxims of political economy are the unalloyed 
expressions of evangelical charity ; and the greatest happiness of 
his people should be the aim of a prince; and to this end he 
should be patient and forbearing. And such a sentiment we 
know was not unknown in this age of terrors. We have seen 
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Catherine de Medici avowing it in her diplomatic manceuvres, 
and with all the honesty her nature was capable of, pleading 
with Popes, alike willing and unwilling to entertain her plea, 
that those who held the Apostles’ Creed were not to be dealt with 
as heretics. It is remarkable that she should have urged such 
an argument, for it is as straightforward as it is true and 
unanswerable. We hold fast by the fact. It furnishes the 
moral standard by which we are to judge of King and Pope. 
If she, the plague and fate of all with whom she was at all 
connected, could ply the greatest witness on the earth to the 
love of God in Christ Jesus, with arguments of mercy, and urge 
those arguments in vain, we see at once that indignant humanity 
in after-time is not to be hushed with the vulgar conclusions 
that that age was one in which charity was scarcely known, and 
patience with error was accounted asin. For—for we will not 
quote the heroic virtue of Coligny—how then about the appeals 
made on behalf of the Huguenots by Catherine de Medici? Sup- 
pose that this regard on her part was only assumed ; suppose, as 
may well be, that it was all a mere simulated tenderness, having 
no higher or more inward spring than the pen she held: still this 
hypocrisy was the homage rendered by her to a virtue she could 
not but recognise as existing; counterfeits only are found in 
the presence of realities. But that this unwomanly woman, this 
prodigy of wickedness, should have urged upon the chief Bishop 
of Christendom an argument of mercy in vain, is perhaps the 
most curious fact in our ecclesiastico-political history. And 
what renders it the more memorable is this: that, properly 
speaking, the Protestant congregations of France had never 
been formally or authoritatively convicted of heresy; and never 
had been formally subjected to excommunication. Slowly and 
reluctantly, more by the course of outward events than the 
inner tension of their minds, they grew apart from the old 
Church ; much in the same way as the Wesleyans have grown 
apart from the Anglican Communion. But no synod, national 
or otherwise, has as yet convicted these of schism, or charged 
them with heresy, however easily proven the heresy and the 
schism may be. Warm discussions, from time to time, the 
Reformers had with the bishops and clergy, when no doubt 
the former vented much that was false; but trial and judgment, 
by the old heathen law of Rome, must precede condemnation 
and punishment; and surely a less measure of forbearance is 
not to be expected from the Bishop on the seat of the Caesars. 
The Medici kneeling to implore mercy of the Vicar of God— 
and kneeling in vain—completes one of the most memorable of 
historical tableaux. It is unigie. One or two additional lights 
_ indeed there are, which impart to it a sharper and more telling 
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outline. He who thus could listen untouched to this plea for 
mercy, was not that jolly old swearing trooper, his Holiness 
Julius IT., nor that accomplished heathen, his Holiness Leo X., 
nor his Holiness Roderic Borgia, whose infamy is in all the 
churches ; but the honoured person, in this instance, is the last 
of the canonized successors of the Prince of the Apostles: he is 
the last saint in the chair of Peter ; of that Apostle whose name 
is evermore a memorial how Jesus brings His wanderers back to 
His side. He had, indeed, been an inquisitor, and a severe one. 
But this was in a definite province assigned to himself: France 
lay beyond this special task. In that land, politician and 
ecclesiastic had opposed the introduction of the ‘Tribunal of 
Blood!’ As early as 1557 a mere statesman, President Seguieur, 
had suggested that the best way perhaps of extending and 
establishing religion, was by trying the same means as had been 
employed in founding it. It may be a mistake and a weakness, 
but one does look for something more of the genius of charity 
in a Bishop of Bishops than shines in the life of a Coligny ; than 
can be expressed by a French politician, and than can interpret 
itself under the pen of the mother of Charles IX. But there 
is this other consideration. The Huguenots would never have 
crystallized into a party had the almost universal cry for a re- 
form of the Church been cordially listened to. We know that the 
Church was at last compelled, if she was not of herself honestly 
desirous to amend her ways, to indulge this widely-spread desire 
for reform of life and manners. The admission which this 
involves is the greatest justification of the Huguenots, and the 
sharpest condemnation of the Pope. In his mercy he was 
bound to acknowledge that, under the exceptional state of things, 
much was to be borne, much to be forgiven. But there was no 
such pulse of humanity in the heart of this man. One cannot 
forbear thanking God that he was taken away from the evil 
to come; from the danger of adding to all his crimes the 
further atrocity of giving his blessing to the murderers of 
August 24. He was saved from this temptation: he was called 
to his account on the Ist of May, before the Massacre of 
S. Bartholomew, and before the death of that unfortunate king 
who— goaded on by the infallible sanctity of the Vatican to the 
perpetration of a crime which Alva indeed condemned, but over 
which Philip the ‘Démon du Midi’ launghed—was yet not 
wholly unvisited by compunction in his last moments, as we 
have already stated above. 

To his successor, Gregory XIII., belongs the infamy of 
returning thanks to God, of singing Te Deum, over this great 
Pentecost of the Sword. But not only does the Bishop of 
Bishops, and the Priest of Priests, insult high Heaven by 
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‘thus returning thanks for the most treacherous and inhuman 
massacre of more than 30,000 souls; but succeeding ages are 
not allowed to have any doubt upon the question. Are there 
not pictures by Vasari in the Vatican wherein the Supreme 
Pontiff has, so to say, murdered art by degrading it to be the 
commentator upon murder? Are there not the coins engraved, 
in Bonanni’s ‘ Numismata Pontificum,’ and numbered 27 of the 
series of Gregory XIII., in which the Pope is represented with 
a sword in his right hand and the emblem of the Holy Ghost in 
the other, and the dead before him; while the legend here is 
‘ Virtus in Rehelles,’ and the obverse shows ‘ Pietas excitavit 
justitiam.’ No one but that most ideal of theologians, Dr. Ward 
of the Dublin Review, ever imagined the plea for this homicidal 
prelate, that the murdered were political, not theological, rebels. 
Suppose the unsupposable, suppose that it is so, then how does 
the Pontiff justify himself for interposing to hasten the punish- 
ment of those already within the reach of the royal power of the 
temporal sword ? 

At this time there is no Churchman but is devoutly praying 
God to dictate and point out the way by which the fearful 
divisions of the Church may be healed. God, if rightly invoked, 
will find the way to crown our prayers. But, above all things, 
let us guard against a false union. The Pope of Trent is 
bound up with the whole status of the present Roman Church. 
He is the patron of the present Pontiff. The act of excom- 
munication by which he unsheathed, and knew that he un- 
sheathed, and meant to unsheath, all the daggers of Christen- 
dom against the bosom of Elizabeth, is still in force. It is 
a dead letter, you will say. Nothing is a dead letter in Rome 
that, not being repudiated, can be utilized. However bastard 
and bad she may have been, and it is in such phrases the 
instinct of murder seeks to conceal its purposes, Elizabeth was 
one on behalf of whom, as a human being, a certain old law 
had been promulgated, which the chief Bishop of Christendom 
ought to have been the last to forget.’ 

It will be said indeed, and with unquestionable aptness, that 
we who live in the glassiest of glass houses, ought not to throw 
stones at the frail tenements of our neighbours. 

In writing the sharpest words which appear in this paper of 
-the whole conduct of the Roman Church during the Refor- 
mation era, we have never forgotten two things. In the first 
place we have kept plainly before us the fearful reprisals and the 





1 Mr. Froude, with characteristic malice, places side by side the Massacre of 
8. Bartholomew and the divinely-authorized punishment of the Amalekites, and 
pronounces them equally infamous. 
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extreme retaliatory measures adopted by the Protestants. But 
these were in religious error. And only after the worst had 
been done to them did they take the law into their own hands ; 
and even then their worst excess might be contrasted favour- 
ably with the lightest of their opponents. Again, it is urged, 
England has been herself a bitter persecutor. Has she indeed ? 
For about one thousand years—half of it spent in nominal 
submission to the Roman See—not a single soul suffered for 
religion. Towards the close of that time, indeed, the House of 
Lancaster enforced the new law de heretico comburendo. By 
a singular coincidence, it was John of Gaunt who first, in his 
station, countenanced the Lollards. In Henry VIIL’s reign 
perhaps 100 perished for either being unable to clear themselves 
from the charge of Protestantism, or for refusing to recognise 
the new doctrine of the Royal Supremacy. If we put to the 
account of Mary, 300; and to Elizabeth, 317—not counting 
those who suffered under her for crimes of an indeterminate 
character, political or religious, and they were legion—we have a 
total for a millennium, which falls far below the number slain in 
France, in any one week, directly or indirectly, for religion’s 
sake during the years which intervened between 1789 and 1524, 
when, during the captivity of Francis I. at Madrid, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris—the first appearance of a thing of the sort in 
France—virtually constituted itself a Court of Inquisition. 
Indeed, it will not be too much to say that upwards of a million 
and a half perished for religion’s sake during those 265 years, 
which would give a loss of life in one week in France nine or 
ten times greater than in England in one thousand years. We 
make this statement, as far as we know, with no secret pride; 
we mean not to imply that we are more righteous. Delivered 
as we have been, by God’s good providence, from the over- 
powering and intoxicating delusion of a pontifical infallibility, 
we may be, in the sight of the Great Judge, really the more 
criminal of the two. National, constitutional, and insular influ- 
ences have been at work among us to appease, at each critical 
moment, the readily flaming passion of fanaticism. In dust 
and ashes let us join to bewail before the Cross the appalling 
degradation of the Church of God. This is a time when a 
great desire for the reunion of Christendom has been awakened 
on every side. There is not a soul by grace awakened, by 
grace made conscious of the power of the Blood of God, by 
grace mindful of the prayer of the Great Intercession, but is 
importuning God our Father for the peace of that Church 
which has been purchased by the life of His dear Son. But 
we must not forget, we must not blind ourselves to the fact, 
that the first step in every spiritual effort is an act of repentance. 
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Vain will it be for us to try and harmonize confessions, and 
reconcile theological and ecclesiastical discrepancies, while we 
shrink from lamenting the sins of the Church; while we 
bitterly charge on any part of the Church its own sin, for- 
getting to take upon ourselves, after the manner of Christ, the 
spiritual responsibilities of others. We are to bear one another’s 
burdens. The ‘Law of Christ’ which we shall so fulfil is not 
a mere direction to this effect from our Lord’s lips: it rather 
means the example of the Cross itself where Christ in love 
suffered for the sins His pity had made His own. It is a great 
exercise of Divine repentance, where, owning themselves the 
children of them who slew the prophets, the members of the 
Church pray— 


‘Remember not, Lord, our offences, nor the offences of our forefathers ; 
neither take Thou vengeance of our sins. 

‘Spare us, good Lord. 

‘Spare Thy people, whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious Blood. 

‘And be not angry with us for ever.’ 
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Art. VI.—1. The English Constitution. By Watter Bacenor. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1867. 


2. The Government of England: its Structure and its Development. 
By Witu1am Epwarp Hearn, LL.D. London: Longman 
and Co. Melbourne: George Robertson. 1867. 


Tue volumes on the English Constitution, the names of which 
are placed at the head of this paper, mark in various ways the 
interest which the subject continually excites among Englishmen. 
Whether in Great Britain or in Australia, whether in a king- 
dom settled for centuries or in a colony whose brief span of civi- 
lized existence has scarcely extended over more than the lifetime 
of a generation, the principles of good government must be one 
and the same, the necessity for such a government must be the 
first object to be desired; and the present time is especially one 
when every well-wisher of his country must desire sound infor- 
mation on the subject to be broadly diffused. A few months 
hence the first Parliament of the New System will meet ; 
meanwhile it is most desirable to look carefully over the work- 
ing parts of that maci..aery which is not unlikely to be largely 
modified in the future. It is worth while to remark, at the 
outset, how modern, in many points of view, the system is which 
will so shortly pass away. The troubled times of 1832 are 
passing into that ‘dusty crypt of darkened forms and faces, 
which awaits too surely the memory of all things human. 
Already we see the present Parliament described most unduly 
as the ‘last of the old Parliaments of England,’ just as if its re- 
arrangement dated from the Plantagenets instead of from the 
time of the last William, so soon has its reform been forgotten in 
preparing for its departure. Very heartily, therefore, we welcome 
two such volumes as Mr. Bagehot’s and Dr. Hearn’s. Mr. 
Bagehot’s possesses the claim on a careful reading, which is 
always due to the work of a man who has given — subjects a 
deep and earnest attention; who comes prepared to his task 
not only by a study of past, but by a knowledge of present 
times ; who brings to it po the quality of mind only possessed 
by a man who has mixed in such things for a practical purpose. 
Dr. Hearn’s treatise aims at a rather different object. It is a 
most interesting fact to all who take an interest in constitutional 
history that’ this stout volume of nearly 600 pages should be 
published in a colony—bearing the name of ‘ Messrs. Wilson 
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and Mackinnon, Printers, Melbourne,’ to whose typographical 
powers, we may add in passing, it does great credit. Much 
praise, too, is due to the public spirit which has published 
such a book, appealing, as we may presume it does, greatly to 
colonial readers for support and circulation. It is most interest- 
ing and satisfactory to every well-wisher of his country, that 
a volume containing so much sound information on so solid 
a subject should have appeared under such circumstances; and 
we hope it may meet with all the success which both author 
and publisher can desire. Mr. Bagehot writes as a. practical 
politician. Dr. Hearn takes rather a different stand-point: ‘I 
‘am,’ he says, ‘fully sensible of the difference which Mr. Burke 
‘has noticed between a statesman and a professor in a university. 
‘« The latter has only the general view of society; the former 
‘ «has a number of circumstances to combine with those general 
‘ “ideas and to take into his consideration.” But while it is the 
‘province of the practical politician to apply to the existing 
‘circumstances of his country and of his time the theorems of 
‘ politics, it is the duty of the political student to ascertain the 
‘general principles involved in our polity, and to examine the 
‘character of changes which these principles exclude, or with 
‘which they are consistent.’ It is very satisfactory to think 
that the teaching of history and political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne is intrusted to such hands. Mr. Bagehot’s 
Essays, which were originally published in the Fortnightly 
Review, take neither the form of a history nor of an exact 
treatise. They may be considered rather as a series of comments 
on the Constitution, interspersed with many deep thoughts and 
brilliant illustrations, the weighty remarks of a man who has 
prepared himself for the task by a long course of mental training. 
The great work of Hallam, and the useful supplement to it by 
Sir E. May, have taken much of the same ground before, but 
both these books, and especially the former, will always be 
rather the highly valued friends in the library than the manual 
in ordinary use. Far be it from us to speak slightingly of works 
of such sterling merit. Our meaning is that their very depth, 
the quasi judicial feeling with which they are written, will 
always tend to make them less accessible to the ordinary reader. 
There was, therefore, the more space for these Essays on the 
English Constitution. 

Most truly does Mr. Bagehot remark in his opening pages on 
the undergrowth of irrelevant ideas which has gathered round 
the subject. Tradition always exerts an immense power in every 
settled government. ‘Tradition still causes many to believe that 
the government of Queen Victoria, if not exactly like that of 
Queen Elizabeth, at all events considerably resembles that of 
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Queen Anne. The constant changes in the inner, less con- 
spicuous, elements of government, are hidden from the general 
public by the unaltered bearing of the more visible portions. 
The continuance of the old forms, of the old names, perpetuates 
a belief that the ‘ powers that be’ are the same as when these 
forms were first instituted. The Queen proceeds to open 
Parliament with ceremonials scarcely altered, in many points, 
for centuries. How few who see the State procession care to 
analyse exactly the position which the monarch really occupies 
in the pageant. Mr. Bagehot acutely describes this continu- 
ance without resemblance, by observing, ‘An ancient and 
‘ ever-altering constitution is like an old man who still wears, 
‘with attached fondness, clothes in the fashion of his youth: 
‘what you see of him is the same; what you do not see is 
‘ wholly altered.’ The illustration is a very graphic one; all of 
us at one time or other must have seen such a spectacle as 
is here described, threading his way through gas-lighted streets 
in garments which were fashionable when highways were only 
lighted with oil; but if it may be permitted to carry the simile 
a little further, it is not merely as if the old grandsire himself 
preserved the cut of his youthful attire, but as if all his de- 
scendants—sons and grandsons alike—testified their respect for 
their venerable relative by continuing to dress in the same style. 
We proceed to analyse Mr. Bagehot’s remarks. Every govern- 
ment is immensely a gainer by the fact that a deep respect for the 
dominant powers should exist. It gives an immense advantage 
in all those doubtful cases (and their number is not small) in 
which it is desirable that the co-operation of the subject shonld 
be conciliated by good-will, not compelled by overbearing force. 
As a rule, deference to authority is the natural instinct of the 
nation, and this deference is greatly kept up by the immense 
length of time during which the existing forms of government 
have been maintained. Hence the central idea of government 
in Great Britain, the monarchy, maintains a deep hold on the 
imagination. Dignity, if not divinity, doth hedge a king. 
Roughly speaking, the essential parts of the government divide 
themselves into two branches—the ‘dignified and the efficient. 
Advanced thinkers may say the first portion might be omitted 
with safety; but the uneducated masses still hold that in the 
elements of dignity lie hid all the vital forces of autbority. It 
is not the most imposing portions that are the most useful. To 
ascribe the real strength of government to them would be to 
attribute the energetic force of the sap to the fleeting elegance 
of the flower. But the true merit of a government lies in being 
able to reconcile the somewhat opposite qualifications of these 
different elements. 
NO, CXL.—N.8. DD 
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‘Other things being equal, yesterday’s institutions are by far the best for 
to-day ; they are the most ready, the most influential, the most easy to get 
obeyed, the most likely to retain the reverence which they alove inherit, and 
which every other must win. The most imposing institutions of mankind are 
the oldest ; and yet, so changing is the world,—so fluctuating are its needs,— 
so apt to lose inward force, though retaining outward strength, are its best 
instruments, that we must not expect the oldest institutions to be now the 
most efficient. We must expect what is venerable to acquire influence, 
because of its inherent dignity; but we must not expect it to use that 
influence so well as new creations, apt for the modern world, instinct with 
its = and fitting closely to its life. 

‘The brief description of the characteristic merit of the English Constitution 
is, that its dignified parts are very complicated and somewhat imposing, very 
old and rather venerable; while its efficient part, at least when in great and 
critical action, is decidedly simple and rather modern. We have made, or 
rather stumbled on, a constitution whicb,—though full of every species of 
incidental defect—though of the worst workmanship in all out-of-the-way 
matters, of any constitution in the world,—yet has two capital merits: it 
contains a simple, efficient part which, on occasion, and when wanted, can 
work more simply, and easily, and better than any instrument of government 
that has yet been tried; and it contains likewise historical, complex, august, 
theatrical parts, which it has inherited from a long past,—which éake the 
multitude, which guide by an insensible but omnipotent influence the 
associations of its subjects. Its essence is strong with the strength of modern 
simplicity ; its exterior is august with the Gothic grandeur of a more 
imposing age.’—Bagehot, pp. 10, 11. 


Meanwhile the most important portion of government is, it 
may truly be said, unrecognised in theory. Theory says, ‘Queen, 
Lords, and Commons ;’ theory recognises the ‘ Queen’s 
Council,’ not the ‘Cabinet Council.’ This bod , the main- 
spring of the whole government, is cnupintiody a modern 
creation, and yet, without its existence, our government would 
he impossible. Mr, Bagehot has well pointed this out. 


‘The efficient secret of the English Constitution may be described as the 
close union, the hearty, complete fusion of the executive and legislative powers. 
According to the traditional theory, as it exists in all the books, the goodness 
of our Constitution consists in the entire separation of the legislative and 
executive authorities, but in truth its merit consists in their singular approxi- 
mation. The connecting link is the Cubinet. By that new word we mean a 
committee of the legislative body selected to be the executive body. The 
Legislature has many committees, but this is its greatest. 1t chooses for this, 
its main committee, the men in whom it has most confidence. It does not, it 
is true, choose them directly ; but it is nearly omnipotent in choosing them 


indirectly.’—Jdid. p. 12. 

A century ago this was hardly the case; then the Crown still 
possessed the choice of ministers, and occasionally exercised 
that choice, and the influence it possessed may be seen recorded 
in the pages of Sir E. May and Mr. Massey, but this is scarcely 
possible now. The choice may be, as at the present moment it 
may be said to be, in abeyance, but this results from the apathy of 
the people, not that the power is lost. No statute, no rule of 
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Common Law, no resolution even of either House of Parliament, 
as Dr. Hearn reminds us, have yet recognised the Cabinet itself. 
The real organ of executive government under our present 
system is a body yet unknown to the law. As recently as the 
time of Charles I. all administrative business was transacted in 
the Privy Council. But so large a body, the duty of each 
member of which was merely consultative, was unfit to be the 
council of a constitutional monarchy. And in proportion as the 
relation of the Crown to the Realm assumed this position, so the 
importance of the Privy Council declined. Unpleasant as the 
title may sound to our ears, the first approach to Cabinet 
government in England is that known as the ‘Cabal’ in the 
time of Charles II. ‘This, however, was only the rudimentary 
form. The favoured few with whom only the monarch thought 
fit to discuss all important matters, were far from holding the 
position of Cabinet ministers in modern days. They were re- 
garded only as forming a Standing Committee of the Privy 
Council. It was by no means an understood thing that the 
King was bound to follow the advice of these counsellors. It 
was by no means an understood thing that the views which 
they recommended were to be those held by a majority 
of the House of Commons. Nearly a century had to elapse 
before this was clearly defined. The first minister who 
recognised the necessity of possessing the confidence of the 
majority of the Lower House was Sir Robert —— His 
practical common sense perceived where Power really resided, 
though the means he adopted for managing the House are 
happily out of date now. Still, years after this, the system, as 
now adopted, was not complete. Dr. Hearn considers that the 
first government distinctly entitled to be considered as formed 
on the modern principle, was the Rockingham administration of 
1782. Yet even then the necessity of political unity of thought 
in a ministry was barely felt. The corporate character of an 
administration was hardly considered as absolutely indispensable 
to its existence till within the present century. New theories 
of government introduced new tactics on the part of their 
opponents. The earliest attempt to unseat a ministry by a 
vote of want of confidence was in 1762, when an unsuccessful 
motion of the kind was made against Lord North’s administra- 
tion. The first occasion of a ministry resigning office because 
the King declined to take their advice, occurred in 1801, when 
Pitt was unable to persuade George III. to adopt his views 
about Ireland. Since that date, the last important occasion on 
which the unfortunate obstinacy of the monarch prevented the 
settlement of a great question, the fact that the policy of the 
Crown is to be determined by the advice of its ministers may be 
DpD2 
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said to be definitely established ; and ministers, almost without 
exception, have held office by the force of public opinion, as 
expressed in a constitutional form. 

Two of the most powerful of the early chapters of Mr. 
Bagehot’s book are devoted to the consideration of the monarchy. 
Without any elaborate introduction, he proceeds to show the 
vast advantage the existence of such a power in the State is to 
us, even in our present position of civilization. As long as, 
side by side with the highest, the noblest, and what is more the 
wisest of our people, there exist masses possessed of equal 
political power, and steeped in the slough of turbid ignorance in 
which they now lie,—as long as such numbers of the population 
are only capable of grasping the simplest ideas on the subject,— 
so long the vast advantage of the concrete idea of government, 
which is represented by the Crown, will remain. Did we want 
to know what the respect for royalty is among far more 
educated classes, it may be gathered from the warmth of feeling 
excited by Prince Alfred’s visit to Australia. But we need 
not look so far for our proof: the deep interest evinced by all 
classes in her Majesty’s recent volume, the sympathy with her 
grief, the respect for her character which it has evoked, are facts 
in the knowledge of all. But the respect felt for the Crown in 
England has been far from the subservience required by a 
despotism. The germs of a genuine constitutional monarchy 
were planted many centuries since. The first of the honoured 
roll of Speakers of the House of Commons was appointed in the 
reign of Edward III., towards the close of the fourteenth century. 
Dr. Hearn, following the authority of Hallam, considers Sir 
Thomas Hungerford the first Speaker, in the fifty-first year of 
Edward III., a.v. 1377. The honour, however, is disputed by 
Sir Peter de la Mare in the first Parliament of Richard IJ., held 
in the same year, But whichever is the rightful claimant, the 
institution of that office of a ‘ Speaker of the House of Commons, 
‘ expressly named as such, and recognised by the King in some- 
‘ what the same formas is done at this day, marks an epoch in 
our constitutional history, the weighty influence of which, in the 
consolidation of the liberties of the country, can hardly be over- 
estimated. The gradual limitations on the royal will are 
concisely chronicled in Dr. Hearn’s volume. He mentions, 
with a due sense of the advance it indicates, the check imposed 
in the reign of Richard III, when it was provided by a formal 
act of the Legislature, that the fines nominally inflicted by the 
will of the King must be imposed by the judgment of a regularly 
constituted court. This statute was a thorn in the side of 
James I., who sought every opportunity of extending his royal 
prerogative. The account of this monarch’s endeavour to enlarge 
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the sphere of operation of the Court of High Commission, and the 
resolute manner in which this effort was checked by Sir Edward 
Coke, is well told by Dr. Hearn. The King desired to hear 
certain causes in person. The Chief Justice replied that this 
was contrary to the law, which ruled, that whatever concerned 
the administration of justice, must be solely determined in the 
courts of justice, for, as the ‘ party cannot have remedy against 
‘the King ; so if the King give judgment, what remedy can the 
‘party have?’ Still the King desired the opportunity of giving 
judgment, for he thought (we quote from Coke’s report of this 
memorable interview) — 


‘The law was founded upon reason, and that he and others had reason as 
well es the judges : to which it was answered by me, that true it was that God 
bad endowed his Majesty with excellent science and great endowments of 
nature, but his Majesty was not learned in the laws of his realm of England ; 
and causes which concerned the life, or inheritance, or goods, or fortunes of 
ris subjects are not to be decided by natural reason, but by the artificial 
heascn and judgment of the Jaw, which law is an art which requires long study 
and experience before that a man can attain to the cognizance of it, and that the 
law was the golden met-wand and measure to try the cau-es of the subjects, 
and which protected his Majesty in safety and peace: with which the King 
was greatly offended, and said that then he should be under the law, which was 
treason to allirm, as he said; to which I said that Bracton saith, “ Quod rex 
non debet esse sub homine sed sub Deo et lege.” ’—Hearn, pp. 73, 74. 


But a more powerful and an earlier monarch than James I. 
had been compelled to acknowledge the supremacy of the law 
even in a personal matter. 


‘Lord Coke has preserved a remarkable indenture which shows that 
Henry VIII., before he could erect a chase and forest round his palace at 
Hampton Court, was obliged to obtain the consent of the freeholders and 
eopyholders affected by his project; and yet, as Lord Coke significantly 
observes, King Henry VIII. did stand upon his prerogative as much as any 
King of England ever did.’ 


Since that time the same principle has been successfully 
maintained, and two striking cases may be quoted,— 


‘In which men of humble position successfully vindicated their rights 
against princes of the blood. The Princess Amelia was convicted of a nuisance 
in stopping up a footpath in Richmoud Fark. The Prince of Wales, the father 
of George JII., was compelled to close‘a door which he had opened from his 
residence, Leicester House, through the premises of a poulterer. Nor are the 
most exalted personages reluctant to claim the protection of the law. De 
Lolme, who dwells with a sort of despairing admiration upon this part of our 

litical system, mentions his astonishment at seeing, shortly after he came to 

ngland, a board on an enclosed place in Windsor Park, threatening trespassers 
in the familiar terms with all the terrors of the law. In our own time we 
have witnessed a still more striking case of the same class. Some years ago, 
a daring piracy was committed of certain drawings made, for their private use, 
by her Majesty and the late Prince Consort. ‘The provocation was great ; 
the offender was a man of no mark ; the injured persons were the highest in 
the realm. But no summary method of redress was attempted; and the 
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husband of the Queen applied for and obtained an injunction in the same 
manner as any ordinary subject might have done. Nor is it the least remark- 
able circumstance in these cases, that they excite no further remark than any 
other action of the same personages might do. The decisions of the judges 
upon them are not regarded us models of heroic virtue, nor is the submission 
of the illustrious defendants, or the forbearance of the still more illustrious 
plaintiff, considered a proof of royal condescension and rare magnanimity. All 
such cases are taken as matters of course, and as the usual and natural state 
of things.’—Hearn, pp. 88, 89. 


That they are not, must be ascribed to the well-understood 
principles of the English law, that the personal will of the 
sovereign is of no validity against the law. Both in earlier 
times and in the days of Charles I., the instances in’ whose 
reign are too well known to require any further notice, the 
King’s command has never been held to be a sufficient defence 
to any subject when the acts of that subject have been at 
variance with the statutes of the realm. The voice of the law 
utters on this subject no uncertain sound, although in evil times 
that voice may have been silenced or disregarded. 

Mr. Bagehot, as is his wont, takes rather the place of a com- 
mentator than of a chronicler, and, acting as such, tersely sums 
up the advantages of a monarchy, under five different heads. 
The first, of its intelligibility and of evoking the sentiment of 
the people, has been already mentioned. The next is closely 
allied—that it associates the chief power of the State with a 
deep religious feeling. The third is, that our monarch is the head 
of society. Mr. Bagehot considers this on the wane, and cites 
the fact of things having in other respects continued much on 
their usual footing, during what we must call the Queen’s abdi- 
cation of this portion of her functions, after the Prince Consort's 
death. But this very instance might by many persons be cited 
to prove the contrary. It is true that the absence of the Queen 
Bee has not altogether stilled the activity of the hive, but it 
may be imagined that Mr. Bagehot might somewhat have 
modified his expressions, had he written his book during the last 
year or this, instead of the year previous. The fourth is a more 
personal matter. It is that, from long habit, we have come to 
regard the Queen as the head of the morality of the country. 
Great is our good fortune in every respect that this should be 
so. Great would be the dangers to the Crown and to the 
kingdoin should it ever unfortunately happen that the people of 
England had to entertain any other feeling than that of the 
deepest personal respect for their monarch. But, should this 
ever prove to be the case—should it ever be that the subjects 
had, as it were, to view the Throne with a half-averted eye ; to 
pass over without notice the faults which it was impossible to ex- 
tenuate—even then, we believe that one of the surest safeguards 
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both of Crown and people, would be the depth of the root which 
this feeling of personal respect for the monarch has struck into the 
hearts of the people. They would, we may well believe, argue 
thus :—lIt is true we cannot respect our present ruler—it is true 
that the inner life of the palace is not as it used to be, a model 
which we might copy with advantage: but it is impossible to 
contend as some do, that virtue in high places cannot be; if we 
ourselves do not see the bright example, our fathers have done 
so before us; let us preserve for our children an institution 
which has been of such high service, which we may well hope 
will be of equal service again. The last head Mr. Bagehot 
notices is the fact that, as he terms it, ‘ Constitutional royalty 
‘has the function which was insisted on in the last essay, and 
‘ which, though it is by far the greatest, I need not now enlarge 
‘upon again. It acts asa disguise. It enables our real rulers 
‘to change without heedless people knowing it.’ And, un- 
doubtedly, this at the present time is by far its most important 
function. The traditional strength—that is, the strength due 
to respect of the hereditary monarch—is beyond everything 
else of value, in enabling both governments and people to 
ride over those difficult periods when the stream of events, 
urged on by the pressure of circumstances, dashes down the 
dangerous rapids of change. The instances of England in 
1688, of Italy now, will occur to all. Mr. Bagelot remarks 
with perfect truth, how unknown to the multitude the power of 
the Crown really is, and how much of prerogative wavers 
between vitality and desuetude. The instance of the attempt 
to create life-peerages, which he mentions, is a curious proof of 
this; it is equally true, as he observes, that theoretically this 
want of knowledge on these points is a defect. 


‘In the bare superficial theory of free institutions, this is undoubtedly a 
defect. Every power in a popular government ought to be known. The 
whole notion of such a goverament is, that the political people, the governing 
people, rules as it thinks fit. And the acts of every administration are to 

canvassed by it; it is to watch if such acts seem good, and in some manner 
or other to interpose if they seem not — But it cannot judge if it is kept 
in ignorance ; it cannot interpose if it does not know. A secret prerogative is 
an anomaly—perhaps the greatest of anomalies. That secrecy is, however, 
essential to the utility of English royalty as it now is. Above all things, our 
royalty is to be reverenced; and if you begin to poke about it, you cannot 
reverence it. When there is a select committee on the Queen, the charm of 
royalty will be gone. Its mystery is its life. We must not let in daylight 
upon magic. We must not bring the Queen into the combat of politics, or she 
will cease to be reverenced by all combatants ; she will become one combatant 
among many. Tie existence of this secret power is, according to abstract 
theory, a defect in our constitutional polity; but it is a defect incident to a 
civilization such as ours, where august, and therefore unknown powers are 
needed, as well as known and serviceable powers. 

‘If we attempt to estimate the working of this inner power by the evidence 
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of those, whether dead or living, who have been brought in contact with it, we 
shall find a singular difference. Both the courtiers of George III. and the 
courtiers of Queen Victoria are agreed as to the magnitude of the royal 
influence. It is with both an accepted secret doctrine that the Crown does 
more than it seems, But there is a wide discrepancy of opinion as to the 
quality of that action. Mr. Fox did not scruple to describe the hidden 
influence of George III. as the undetected agency of an “infernal spirit.” The 
action of the Crown at that. period was the dread and terror of liberal politi- 
cians. But now the best liberal politicians say, “ We shall never know, but 
when history is written, our children may know, what we owe to the Queen 
and Prince Albert.” The mystery of the Constitution, which used to be 
hated by our calmest, most thoughtful and instructed statesmen, is now 
loved and reverenced by them.’—Bagehot, pp. 85—87. 


The observations on the formal part of the duties of the sove- 
reign are very curious and full of suggestions. The fact of all 
commissions in the army having till recently been, and all new 
commissions still being signed by the Queen, shows how strongly 
the effort to keep the power of the command of the army under 
the personal control of the sovereign has been, and yet is main- 
tained. As we read of the mere clerical labour required, we 
almost wonder that the engraved stamp to convey the signature 
was confined, as we believe it to have been, to the most energetic 
as well as to the most indolent of our sovereigns—to Henry VIII. 
and George IV. But the Tudor only sought the mechanical 
help when age had enfeebled that once mighty hand. 

The appointment or dismissal of a prime minister, or, even 
more, of a cabinet, was, while that power could be wielded by 
the personal will of the monarch, the highest prerogative of the 
Crown. There have been occasions in past times when this 
te has been exercised even in — to the will of the 

ouse of Commons, and when the House of Commons has had 
to yield—the most marked instance being the first appointment 
of Pitt by George III. But, in this case, though the new 
minister was in a minority in the House, his policy was sup- 
ported by a majority out of doors. Every successive division that 
he moved, or that was forced upon him, showed that he was gain- 
ing strength ; and the new election made it clear that the King 
had only anticipated the wishes of his people. Instances of this 
kind will always be rare, and are indeed hardly likely to recur ; 
but an acute and able monarch might be able to exercise a great 
itfluence in public affairs, if he contrived to understand and to 
anticipate the real wishes of the country. But the danger, or 
rather the high probability of prejudice on the part of the sove- 
reign would always, as Mr. Bagehot observes, be likely to pre- 
vent this. It is very difficult for people in ordinary stations to 
avoid prejudice, far more for those whose position in life removes 
them from that desirable attrition of circumstances which 
polishes away the rough edges of obstinacy when, 
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‘Ground in yonder social mill, 
We rub each other’s angles down.’ 


The sufferer from the prejudices of others may have the philo- 
sophical comfort of reflecting that, whatever he may lose, the 
prejudiced person himself will certainly lose far more; for there 
is nothing which more certainly prevents the possibility of a 
sound judgment, than a wilful indulgence in prejudice. Mean- 
while, however, prejudice in high places may have brought on 
irreparable injury. Considering all the dangers of an undesir- 
able choice, a part of inaction, in Mr. Bagehot’s opinion, is the 
more desirable for a constitutional monarch; but he admits how 
high a place might be taken by a sagacious sovereign, even 
under all limitations of power, and he does justice to the great 
abilities of Prince Albert. The chapter we now quote from has 
been occupied with George III. and the large share he took, 
and the still larger he might have taken, in the government, had 
his abilities equalled his desire to rule. It was written while 
Lord Palmerston was still living :— 


‘Even under our present. Constitution, a monarch like George III, with 
high abilities, would possess the greatest influence. It is known to all 
Europe that in Belgium King Leopold has exercised immense power by the 
use of such means as I have described. 

‘It is known, too, to every one conversant with the real course of the 
recent history of England, that Prince Alvert realiy did gain great power in 
precisely the same way. He had the rare gifts of a constitutional monarch. 
If his life had been prolonged twenty years, his name would have been known 
to Europe as that of King Leopold is known. While he lived he was ata 
disadvantage. The statesmen who had most power in England were men of 
far greater experience than himself. He might, and no doubt did, exercise 
a great, if not a commanding influence over Lord Malmesbury, but he could 
not rule Lord Palmerston. ‘The old statesman who governs England at an age 
when most men are unfit to govern their own families, remembered a whole 
generation of statesmen who were dead before Prince Albert was born. The 
two were of different ages and of different natures. The elaborateness of the 
German Prince—an elaborateness which has beeu justly and happily compared 
with that of Goethe—was wholly alien to the half-Irish, half-English states- 
man. The somewhat boisterous courage in minor dangers, and the obtrusive 
use of an always effectual but not always refined common-place, which are 
Lord Palmerston’s defects, doubtless grated on Prince Albert, who had a 
scholar’s caution and a scholar’s courage. The facts will be known to our 
children’s children, though not to us. Prince Albert did much, but he died 
ere he could have made his influence felt on a generation of statesmen less 
experienced than he was, and anxious tv learn from him. —Bageho/, pp. 
105—107. 


In time the country will learn what it has lost in this great 
Prince, meanwhile we cannot better close Mr. Bagehot’s chapter 
on Royalty than in his own words :—‘ The only fit material for a 
‘ constitutional king is a prince who begins early to reign, who 
‘in his youth is superior to pleasure,—who in his youth is 
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‘ willing to labour—who has by nature a genius for discretion. 
‘ Such kings are among God’s greatest gifts, but they are also 
‘among His rarest.’ 

From the Crown to the next estate of the realm in dignity, 
is a natural transition. Probably the first instinct of the ordinary 
uncultivated mind in this or in any other long-settled country, 
is to reverence an old family. In a new country this feeling 
has less force. Everything there is active, stirring, alive; the 
most modern thing there, not the most venerable, has the pre- 
ference. But in an old-established country, where day after 
day, year after year succeed each other, as nearly alike as the 
successive crops of each summer’s leaves, the respect for antiquity 
in a family acquires an almost incredible force. In a country 
like America, where the plot of ground which is covered with 
the primeval forest one year may the next find itself already a 
centre of vast importance, the meeting-point for busy traffic, 
a station on the course of an ever-aggressive civilization, such 
feelings would be rapidly effaced, even were it possible for 
them to spring up. But with us it is far different. If the 
immediate neighbourhood of a peer’s estate or mansion is in- 
vaded by a railway or a new manufacture, if the discovery of 
new local resources attracts population to such a locality, the 
a of the peer is but enhanced, not in any way tarnished 

y what occurs. In fact, he only becomes in proportion the 
greater personage, although it may not happen that he is a 
wealthier man by the change—which latter event, indeed, is far 
the more probable. Even if a new millionaire flushed with 
success, overflowing with wealth, erects a new and more 
gorgeous mansion than the time-honoured castle or hall, people 
will not think him anything like the equal of the representative 
of the old family. His rooms may be more splendidly furnished, 
his feasts more elaborate, his cellars stored with the most mar- 
vellous vintages ; but somehow, though rank may be ‘but the 
guinea stamp, though it may and does add nothing to the 
intrinsic value of the metal, yet it enables the common man to 
perceive that value the more readily. Mr. Bagehot argues on 
this point, in a very sensible quiet way, that the advantage of a 
nobility is not only in what it creates, but in what it prevents ; 
that, considering the great and increasing tendency of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, to worship mere wealth and material results, 
to make an idol of a vast heap of money, it is an advantage to 
have an idol, though a less respected one, in an opposite direc- 
tion. Again, the same feeling has great force in modifying the 
respect expressed in other countries towards public servants. 
With us, public functionaries, as such the State servants of the 
lower classes, receive comparatively little respect, litile of what 
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the old Quakers used expressively to term ‘hat worship ;’ and 
it is well that it is so. Still the prestige of the aristocracy is 
very much less than it was a century ago, or even nearer to our 
own day, and will undoubtedly diminish in an accelerating ratio 
as time goes on, in proportion as the number of older persons 
diminishes, and their places are taken by the younger members 
of society who have been educated in different feelings. Rail- 
ways have done even more to equalize society than they have done 
to equalize distances. Thus the aristocracy continually tends to 
a lower level; while from the lower level, an old competitor, the 
plutocracy, rises every day higher and higher. The real position 
of the House of Lords, as one of the governing bodies of the 
country, has been that of the inferior house for a longer time 
than many people imagine. Had the real force of government 
resided in the House of Lords, the attempt, disastrous to himself, 
made by Charles I. to find a substitute for a constitutional 
parliament in the great Council of Barons, would have terminated 
otherwise than in that monarch’s downfall. Still, the Peers, 
even after the Restoration, long retained a great part of their 
ascendency; and the curious fact, that, in the early part of the 
18th century, they were as a body greatly superior to the other 
House in general ability and political information, tended to 
prolong this influence beyond its natural term. 

The last stand made by the House of Lords in 1860, when 
they rejected the repeal of the paper duty, the final impediment 
to the facility of education in this country, will probably be 
remembered as the last time when the ‘ Upper House’ rejected 
the opinion of the ‘ Lower,’ and will be considered as charac- 
teristic, from the opportunity then taken to snatch a totally 
useless party triumph. Mr. Bagehot reminds us, that, as far 
back as the time of Walpole, the House of Commons was re- 
cognised as the governing body. The individual peers had 
undoubtedly great influence in the composition of the Lower 
House; but it was the voice of the ‘Commons’ alone which made 
or unmade ministers. Again, since the great Reform Bill, the 
position of the House of Lords has, undoubtedly, been altered. 
Since that time its function has been rather that of a revising 
chamber than that of a chamber of directors. This is still a 
great power, and if the Upper House only exerted one half, or 
even a far smaller fraction of its capacity, it might still exercise 
an enormous influence in the councils of the nation. It is only 
necessary to think of the number of important measures yet 
waiting for consideration, which, from their nature, might admit 
of being initiated in the Upper House, and would be gladly 
welcomed by the nation. ‘The calmer atmosphere of the House 
of Lords, less disturbed by the heat of political debate, might 
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seem to dispose it naturally for the discussion of many matters 
which are lost sight of amid the turmoil of party divisions. 

To be, what Mr. Bagehot terms ‘a revising and suspending 
House, —a chamber, that is, which may retard the progress of 
events, though it is unable to guide them—which may act asa 
barrier, as a dam to the tide of popular opinion till such time as 
the waters overtop it,—is a position not tenable for long. Such 
functions, if exercised often and seriously, are not unlikely to 
irritate the nation into asking the question: What is the use 
ofa body of men who always yield? If exercised seldom 
and carelessly, of showing the inherent weakness of such an 
assembly. 

Mr. Bagehot’s own words on the subject are weighty :— 


‘A severe though not unfriendly critic of our institutions said, that ‘the 
cure for admiring the House of Lords was to go and look at it’—to look at it, 
not on a great party field-day, or at a time of parade, but in the ordinary 
transaction of business.- There are perhaps ten peers in the House, possibly 
only six—three is the quorum for transacting business. A few more may 
dawdle in, or not dawdle iu ; those are the principal speakers, the lawyers (a 
few years ago when Lyndhurst, Brougham and Campbell were in vigour, they 
were by far the predominant talkers), and a few statesmen whom every one 
knows. But the mass of the House is nothing. This is why orators trained 
in the House of Commons detest to speak in the Lords. Lord Chatham used 
to call it *‘tapestry.” The House of Commons is a scene of life, if ever there 
was a scene of life. Every member in the throng, every atom in the medley, 
has his own objects (good or bad), his own purposes (great or petty) ; his own 
notions, such as < are, of what is; his own notions, such as they are, of 
what ought to be. There is a motley confluence of vigorous elements, but the 
result is one and good. There is “a feeling of the House,” a “ sense” of the 
House, and no one who knows anything of it can despise it. A very shrewd 
man of the world went so far as to say that “tbe House of Commons has more 
sense than any one in it.” But. there is no such “sense” in the House of Lords, 
because there is no life. The Lower Chamber is a Chamber of eager politicians ; 
the Upper (to say the least) of not eager ones 

‘These grave defects would have been at once lessened, and in the course 
of years nearly effaced, if the House of Lords had not resisted the proposal of 
Lord Palmerston’s first government to create peers for life. The expedient 
was almost perfect. The difficulty of reforming an old institution like the 
House of Lords is necessarily great; its possibility rests on continuous caste 
and ancient deference. And if you begin to agitate about it, to bawl at 
meetings about it, that deference is gone, its peculiar charm lost, its reserved 
sanctity gone. But, by an odd fatality, there was in the recesses of the Con- 
stitution an old prerogative which would have rendered agitation needless— 
which would have effected, without agitation, all that agitation could have 
effected. Lord Palmerston was—anow that he is dead, aud his memory can be 
calmly viewed—as firm a friend to any aristocracy, as thorough an aristocrat, 
as avy in England; yet he proposed to use that power. If the House of 
Lords had still been under the rule of the Duke of Wellington, perhaps they 
would have acquiesced. The Duke would not, indeed, have reflected on all the 
considerations which a philosophic statesman would have set out before him; 
but he would have been brought right by one of bis peculiarities. He disliked 
above all things to oppose the Crown. At a great crisis, at the crisis of the 
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Corn Laws, what he considered was not what other people were thinking of, 
the economical issue under discussion, the welfare of the country hanging in 
the balance, but the Queen’s Case. He thought the Crown so superior a part 
in the Constitution, that, even on vital occasions, he looked solely—or said he 
looked solely—to the momentary comfort of the present Sovereign. He never 
was comfortable in opposing a conspicuous act of the Crown. It is very 
likely that, if the Duke had still been the President of the House of Lords, 
they would have permitted the Crown to prevail in its well-chosen scheme. 
But the Duke was dead, and his authority—or some of it—had fallen to a 
different person. Lord Lyndhurst had many great qualities, he had a splendid 
intellect, as great a faculty of finding truth as any one in his generation; but 
he had no love of truth... Lord Lyndhurst said the Crown could not create 
life-peers, and so there are no life-peers. The House of Lords rejected the 
inestimable, the unprecedented opportunity of being tacitly reformed. Such a 
chance does not come twice. The life-peers who would have been then 
introduced would have been among the first men in the country. Lord 
Macaulay was to have been among the first; Lord Wensleydale—the most 
learned, and not the least logical of our lawyers—to be the very first. Thirty 
or forty such men, added judiciously and sparingly as years went on, would 
have given to the House of Lords the very element which, as a criticising 
chamber, it needs so much. It would have given it critics. The most 
accomplished men in each department might then, without irrelevant con- 
siderations of family and of fortune, have been added to the Chamber of 
Review. The very element which was wanted to the House of Lords was, as 
it were, by a constitutional providence offered to the House of Lords, and they 
refused it. By what species of effort that error can be repaired, I cannot tell, 
but, unless it is repaired, the intellectual capaci'y can never be what it would 
have been, will never be what it ought to be, will never be sufficient for its 
work,’—Bagehot, pp. 145—157. 


Mr. Bagehot most truly adds, that the danger of the House of 
Lords is not that it should be reformed too hastily, but that it 
should not be reformed at all,—its danger is not assassination, 
but atrophy—not abolition, but decline. 

Dangers such as these are certainly not those of the Lower 
House. The outward appearance is far from being as imposing 
as the House of Lords. The very chamber in which it meets 
bears witness to this, but still there is a dignity of real work, 
which in its own way is very impressive. The Commons’ 
House, as Dr. Hearn reminds us, does not represent the common 
people in any invidious sense. 


‘There was a fundamental difference between the plebeian of early Rome, an 
alien in his native town, and the lawful and discreet men that attended the 
councils of the first Edward. The term “commons” meant all those who 
enjoyed common rights, and were subject to common duties. Thus the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament means the House, not of the common people, but 
of the communities. 

*On this point the language of the old records is distinct. In these vene- 
rable documents the word communitas is of constant occurrence, and relates 
to a great variety of subjects. The Modus tenendi Parliamentum speaks of 
the communitas parliamenti in the sense of the Estates of all the Realm, or the 
collective legislature. Thus the word communitas implies an assemblage of 
peers or persons of the same tenure, and having consequently common rights 
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and duties ; and the generality of the expression must be qualified accordingly 
by reference to the subject-matter. A curious illustration of this view occurs 
in the translation of the writs summoning the Parliament at Oxford in the 
forty-second year of Henry II]. In these writs, which were issued both in the 
French and in the English language, the words /e commun de nostre reaume 
in the one, are rendered in the other by “the landsfolk of our kingdom.” The 
summons, therefore, did not apply to all the people, or the humbler class of 
people, but to those who were directly connected with the land. Again, each 
county is described as a community, and frequent reference is made to the 
community of the counties collectively. Each city and each horough was in 
like manner a community; and when they are represented in Parliament, the 
collective assemblage is described as “ the communities of the cities and towns.” 
When, therefore, the communities of the counties ccalesced with the commu- 
nities of the cities aud of the boroughs, the assembly thus formed contained 
ail the communities, and none but the communities of England. Accordingly, 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses, each class representing a separate class 
of communities, are described collectively as having come for the whole com- 
munity of the realm. As distinguished from the Assembly of Lords summ: ned 
separately each in his own right, the representative body was strictly the 
House of the Communes, or the Commons’ House of Parliament.’— Hearn, pp. 
467—469. 


This principle is one of vast importance in the Constitution. 
In theory, and hitherto in practice (may it ever be so), the 
House of Commons has been a collection of representatives, not 
an assembly of delegates. The members are not —_ only, 


mere messengers instructed to bear the wishes of their fellow- 
townsfolk or their fellow-freeholders in the county to the foot of 
the Throne, but they are Members of Parliament—that is, of 
the supreme council of the Crown—bound to give ‘the King 
‘true and faithful advice to the best of his judgment, not upon 
‘the matters which affect his own constituents merely, but on 
‘all questions which concern the King, his estate, and the defence 
‘of the realm and the Church of England. Thus, although he 
‘has been selected by the electors, or a portion of the electors of 
‘a particular district, he represents not merely those who voted 
‘for him, or even the inhabitants of his district, but the whole 
‘kingdom.’ 

‘Parliament,’ said the great Edmund Burke to his con- 
stituents, ‘is not a congress of ambassadors from different and 
‘hostile interests, which interests each must maintain as an 
‘agent and advocate against other agents and advocates; but 
‘Parliament is a deliberative assembly of our nation, with one 
‘interest, that of the whole, where not local purposes, not local 
‘ prejudices ought to guide, but the general good resulting from 
‘the general reason of the whole. You choose a member, indeed; 
‘but when you have chosen him, he is not a member of Bristol, 
‘but he is a member of Parliament.’ 

Hence arises the ever-perennial spring of the vitality of our 
Hlouse of Commons. It possesses, and has possessed for nearly a 
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century, the power of choosing the Prime Minister; more than 
this, it possesses the power of rejecting him at its choice. And 
this power is more even than that of settling the legislation of 
the country ; it is that of deciding on the Executive. Mr. Bage- 
hot does well in enlarging much on this function of the Lower 
House; it is in his view the most important of all. Next he 
claims for it the right of expressing the mind of the people on all 
subjects which come before it ; and thirdly, a power of educating 
the country, by raising or tending to lower the opinion of the 
public generally on all the subjects which come before it. Not 
that the function is always well performed. 


‘But if in these ways, and subject to these exceptions, Parliament by its 
policy and its speech well embodies and expresses public opinion; I own I 
think it must be conceded that it is not equally successful in elevating public 
opinion. The teaching task of Parliament is the task it does worst. Probably 
at this moment it is natural to exaggerate this defect. The greatest teacher 
of all in Parliament, the head-master of the nation, the great elevator of the 
country—so far as Parliament elevates it—must be the Prime Minister; he 
has an influence, an authority, a facility in giving a great tone to discussion, 
or a mean tone, which no other man has. Now, Lord Palmerston for many 
years steadily applied his mind to giving, not indeed a mean tone, but a light 
tone, to the proceedings of Parliament. One of his greatest admirers has, 
since his death, told a story of which he scarcely sees, or seems to see, the 
full effect. When Lord Palmerstun was first made leader of the House, his 
jaunty manner was not at all popular, and some predicted failure. ‘“ No,” 
said an old member, “ he will soon educate us down to his level; the House 
will soon prefer this Ha! ha! style to the wit of Canning and the gravity of 
Peel.” I am afraid that we must own that the prophecy was accomplished. 
No Prime Minister, so popular and influential, has ever left in the public 
memory, 80 little noble teaching. 

‘The problem is to know the highest truth which people will bear, and to 
inculeate and preach that. Certainly, Lord Palmerston did not preach it. He 
a little degraded us by preaching a doctrine just below our own standard; a 
doctrine not enough below us to repel us much, but vet enough below to barm 
us by augmenting a worldliness which needed no addition, and by diminishing 
a love of principle and philosophy which did not want deductioa.’— Bagehot, 
pp. 206—208. 


Nowhere has the effect of Lord Palmerston’s leadership of the 
House of Commons been more forcibly and keenly appreciated 
than in these lines. Was not one effect of this teaching, that the 
House, elected under such auspices, was unable to endure the 
sounder doctrines set forth by Mr. Gladstone? 

Fourthly, the House of Commons has what may be called an 
informing function. Containing as it does a great number of men 
of all shades of opinions, it reflects those opinions. They may be 
correct opinions—they may be erroneous opinions. ‘They may 
be in unison with a large minority, if not a majority of the 
people, or they may not; but they will be discussed, they will 
be listened to, and very well it is they should be. Newspapers 
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cannot be relied on at all times for standing up for the truths 
uapalatable to their managers and their party, and therefore it is 
of great importance that such opinions should have some oppor- 
tunity for expression. We have mentioned these functions of 
the House of Commons at more length than the one which will 
be the most obvious to our readers, that of legislation; for the 
very reason that, as they are not so obvious, it is the more 
desirable that Mr. Bagehot’s very clever apercu of them should 
be exhibited in some detail. It is curiously different from the 
theoretical view of the House, that it should necessarily be 
divided into parties. The theorist sighs for the golden days 
when 
‘ None were for a party, 
When all were for the State.’ 

But without party, parliamentary government would be im- 
possible. Nor would it be permanently efficient if it were 
composed of fiery partisans. ‘The body,’ as Mr. Bagehot well 
observes, ‘is eager, but the atoms are cool.’ This sentence and 
much else in the volume make us recur to the wish that Mr. 
Bagehot had completed his book in January 1868, instead of 
January 1867. It would have been something to have had his 
deliberate view on the events of the last session, on the eager- 
ness which the party who had been out of office exhibited, when 
they were once installed, in casting away from them almost every 
pledge of their hitherto opposite policy. The events of the last 
session, in settling the franchise, also remove much of the interest 
which would otherwise have been felt in discussing the prin- 
ciples of represéntation. Mr. Bagehot is strong in his objections 
to universal suffrage, as a system not likely to return a Parlia- 
ment that could work together. The moderate men, the men 
who are of most use, would not be returned, and differences of 
class—the very differences which we should endeavour the most 
to avoid—could only be intensified by adopting such machinery 
for selecting representatives. Both Mr. Bagehot and Dr. 
Hearn agree in objections to Mr. Hare’s plan, which has 
obtained an importance it could not otherwise have attained 
to, from having been so fortunate as to attract the strenuous 
advocacy of Mr. J. S. Mill. This, of itself, bespeaks attention to 
any plan, but we canuot but think the reasons alleged against it 
here perfectly conclusive—it would increase the power of the 
election agent; it would further increase, in Mr. Bagehot’s 
judgment, the violence of ** Public opinion insists on en- 
forcing conformity to itself. It is as the mouthpiece of public 
opinion that the Lower House possesses its strength; but this 
very position exposes it to great and opposite dangers,—the 
danger of being overborne by a pressure from without, and the 
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less obvious, but equal peril, of being unable to rise above the 
level of that same opinion. On many occasions it is desirable 
that this should be the case, that the ‘ grave and weighty opinions’ 
of her Majesty’s faithful Commons should guide—not follow— 
should elevate, should purify the echoes of the voices outside. 
That this may be the result of the deliberations of our future 
Parliaments, is our fervent hope. Meanwhile, both Mr. Bagehot 
and Dr. Hearn have done good service to the State, by bringing 
before the public notice at this time the history of our time- 
honoured Constitution. 





Art. VIL—Studious Women. From the French of Monseigneur 
Dupan.ovp, Bishop of Orleans. Translated by R. M. Paut- 
LimorE. London: Virtue and Co. 1868. 


Ir belongs to some nations—probably to all imbued with a 
sufficiently high self-appreciation—to like to hear themselves 
abused, so long as it is well and eloquently done, and by one 
of themselves. The French are prominent, it is said, in this 
peculiarity. They go in crowds annually for the mere pur- 
pose of hearing themselves set forth as something altogether 
out of the common way in their deflections from duty, whether 
moral or religious. Some, no doubt, go with the intention of 
turning these reproofs to good account, and profiting by the 
hideous portrait set befure their eyes; they are there in the 
hope of quickening repentance by the appalling catalogue of 
crime. But the crowd, we suspect, like it as an excitement, 
with only a vague notion of spiritual profit. There is a sense 
of satisfaction in winning in any competition—in taking the 
lead. ‘They are proud of the thing as a piece of rhetoric, of 
showing the stranger how they do such things in France; 
of extracting the admission from him that the Parisian preacher 
is altogether more fearless, more apparently possessed by 
his subject, more vehemently indignant than the home pastor he 
is used to, who reads out of a book, is attentive to fact, and 
hedges himself in with admissions and reservations. Under 
these circumstances, the pride in a national achievement, in 
witnessing a thing well done, and vituperation treated as an 
art, quite supersedes personal application, which we think with 
most people is more practicable under a less enjoyable rush 
of emotional rhetoric. We ought not in reason to expect a 
very lasting spiritual result upon a congregation who not only 
are conscious all the time of the grand storm over head, saying 
to themselves, ‘This is eloquence!’ but are supplementing the 
consciousness by the barely suppressed triumph, ‘ you don’t hear 
this sort of thing out of France. It would not suit such an 
assemblage, under such a stimulus, to be common-place in their 
sins ; there must be something enormous, abnormal taking the lead 
and setting the fashion, to satisfy the demands of the occasion. 
These reflections are prompted by the fact that the great 
preaciiers never seem to make themselves enemies by their pro- 
digious representations of national vice and decadence. If only 
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they keep up the credit of the French pulpit—an acknowledged 
national glory—they may make what use they please of the 
lash placed in their hands. Under this long impunity, even 
encouragement, the French preacher acquires a very extra- 
ordinary courage and daring, and ventures on a line we scarcely 
find paralleled among ourselves. The book at the head of our 
article, the work of a distinguished preacher, is a signal instance 
of this courage. Accustomed to the docility of his country- 
women, and their delight in the excitement of eloquence, he 
has not scrupled to turn this weapon against Frenchwomen of 
the higher classes en masse ; with—we might say—no excep- 
tions, no indulgent reservations, no flattery to individuals. 
What the consequences have been, in fact, we do not know, 
but we little doubt that, were the Bishop of Orleans announced 
for a future Lent series of discourses, the proportion of fashion- 
able ladies among his audience would be increased, and their 
eagerness to listen to his trenchant periods intensified in con- 
sequence of his denunciations upon their futility and frivolity. 
These have the merit of being well executed; they are amusing, 
exciting, suggestive, sparing no one, and with no doubt a large 
amount of fact. His hearers will excuse the absence of reser- 
vation in all the telling parts, in consideration that it always 
spoils a style, and weakens effect beyond what it is worth as 
a sop and alleviation to certain scrupulous, querulous spirits. 
For our part, we are unwilling to believe that there are not 
large exceptions, that there is not another side to Mgr. Dupan- 
loup’s dark picture. It is sad enough that there is un- 
doubtedly a large amount of truth, that he writes of what he 
knows and understands, and that such exceptions as he would 
admit are ladies who make him the vehicle by which to convey 
their regrets after, not the ideal, but the actual Frenchwoman, 
once the charm and pride of her country. Good taste, once her 
especial grace, at least simulates higher virtue, and is inseparable 
from the semblance of modesty, discretion, and moderation. 
The reports that reach us from time to time seem to show that 
this charm is passing out of their hands. Take a notice in a 
recent number of the Guardian as an instance, and at the same 
time a proof that the preacher and moralist have need to cry out 
upon modern degeneracy. ‘ At the last ball,’ we read, ‘at the 
: Hotel de Ville, there were no less than 6,000 people present. A 
‘French writer says, the audacity of some of the toilettes of the 
‘ladies was never more conspicuous. Some of the robes of 
‘the more décolltéees seemed to hang upon the wearer par wie 
‘ miracle-d’adresse. This in itself is a special indication of that 
futility which the Bishop of Orleans laments as a modern 
feature of much deep-seated evil besides, but also of want of 
EE2 
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mind and the ascendency of sensation over mind. Intellect, 
from the beginning of things, needs efficient clothing of the 
body for its due exercise and development. 

Mgr. Dupanloup has won the Pope’s approval by his zeal 
against the new system of cows for female education, which is 
taken up so warmly in France just now; a system of instruc- 
tion by professors, who, as fathers of families, and entrusted 
with their delicate responsibilities by the leading municipal 
authorities in every place where they are established, proclaim 
their fitness for the work and defy the voice of scandal. This 
system, established by M. Duruy, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and so far encouraged by the Empress that she sends her 
own niece to these cow's, is described in the Brief addressed by 
the Pope te the Bishop of Orleans, after the peculiar style of 
these compositions, as a ‘deliberate attempt to pervert the 
‘ youth of the nation, in order more effectually to overthrow all 
‘religion and authority ;’ the execution of which is to be carried 
out by ‘corrupting education, insidiously fal-ifying history, and 
by every sort of shameless maneuvre.’ [litherto these means 
have beeu tried upon young men, but it is now determined to 
attack young women, ‘and to despoil woman of her native 
‘ modesty, expose her in public, turn her aside from her domestic 
‘occupation, puff her up with vain, false knowledge; so that, 
‘instead of being the glory of her husband, the edification of 
‘her family, the bond of peace, she will be swollen with pride 
‘and arrogance, disdain womanly cares and occupations, and be 
‘at home only a germ of discord, the perversion of her chil- 
‘dren, and a stone of offence,’ with a great deal more in the 
same strain upon these impious designs. 

It can hardly be denied that these cowrs are a formidable ex- 
periment, but the point which strikes us is that Mgr. Dupanloup’s 
little book draws the state of things as already existing which 
the Pope’s Brief only foresees in the future, if these terrible 
cours are permitted to effect their work of mischief. His own 
opposition to them must be negatived in many minds by his 
forcible description of society as it is, and the influence for evil 
which women now exercise, and which can scarcely be worse 
under any innovation. This impression, no doubt, is due to the 
impossibility of making sufficient allowance for the needs of ora- 
tory, which must rouse by an exaggerated picture of peril. 
Otherwise, the Bishop would surely give all up, and grant that 
the Church, which has hitherto had the education of women 
mainly in its own hands, having failed, any new quackery might 
take its turn. 

In the book before us, whose title, ‘ Femmes Savantes,’ is not 
very happily rendered by ‘Studious Women,’ Mer. Dupanloup 
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expresses himself in many parts more prominently as a French- 
man than a Churchman, It is his other self which is addressed by 
the Pope with such warm approval. The two characters which 
not seldom seem to clash in this writer are reconciled by his 
ingenuity; in fact, what is a brilliant style worth if it does not 
help a man at a pinch, and enable him so to write as to harmo- 
nize what appear contradictions to mere matter-of-fact minds? 
As a Frenchman, then, he takes the line of training woman to 
educate her sons; a line with which the system in favour with 
stricter religious circles does not tally.. Here our author ex- 
presses himself very much in the tone of M. Emile de Girardin, 
who, on that theme of maternity on which the French are so 
eloquent, wrote thirty years ago: ‘In the education of women 
‘it is less the happiness of her existence than the importance of 
‘ her mission which we ought to consider. In all descriptions and 
dissertations woman only appears in her lowest capacity: hence 
the imperfect instruction she receives, whatever poetical titles 
are given her, as “sweet companion of man,” &c. &e. Con- 
sidered in this point of view, rather pastoral than social, the s aper- 
ficial education of women is explained. It is not necessary, in 
fact, that their teaching should be deep if their destiny confines 
them to a merely accessory and passive condition. But if for 
the poet’s Idyll you substitute the thought of the legislator, if 
you abandon the past for the future, if in the place of the wife 
you see only the mother, the +éles change: to the woman 
belongs the first, to man the second; in this last you see only 
the son educated by his mother. It is then that the instruc- 
tion women now receive will appear to you incomplete and 
superficial, entirely opposed to the end she should set betore 
‘herself; then you will value at their worth the commonplaces 
which amuse society: such as Woman is made to please and to 
be loved ; Woman, the dearest half of man, companion of his lif», 
and soon. Then your mind will hasten to acknowledge that of 
woman’s two conditions that of mother is first, that of wife 
only second ;’ and so on, summing up his argument with—‘ One 
‘line will include all our programme of education for girls. 
‘ We must teach women that later on they will have to teach 
‘ their children.’ 

Mer. Dupanloup’s reproaches of French society on the de- 
fective education it still gives to women, and the false principles 
which guide this training, show that things have not changed 
for the better since M. de Girardin’s complaints. It is still, he 
laments, the Pagan view of woman’s destiny which prevails: the 
view that women are only charming creatures, passive, subor- 
dinate, only made for the pleasure and amusement of man. 
Whereas, the Christian woman should not only lock upon 
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herself as the companion and helpmate of man, and prepare 
herself for this position on the ground that no unity can last 
in married life unless the fellowship of hearts is accompanied 
by the fellowship of mind, but should cultivate her powers for 
the special task assigned to her of training the soul and mind 
of her sons. She must read solid literature, that she may be 
able to refute the sophisms her boy learns at sthool, that she 
may follow the development of his mind, watch his studies, 
guide him at the most critical period with the influence of a 
sound authoritative judgment; concluding that, ‘for such a 
‘ destiny, the education of woman cannot be too consecutive, too 
‘ masculine, and too serious.’ 

He is writing of the fatal consequences of ignorance and 
frivolity in women :— 


* But we must dilate a little on so important a subject. We said just now 
that just complaints are made of the futility, the frivolity, the luxury, and the 
* coquetterie” of women. But, we might answer many of the complainers, 
what right have you to complain? In point of fact, nothing else is desired, 
prepared or suggested in the education that is given to them; in one word, no 
other part is allotted to them in this world. Instead of educating, strengthen- 
ing, and ennobling them, they are weakened and lowered ; instead of forming 
their taste for serious things or those worthy of more interest, they are taught 
to laugh at those who have such tastes; they are reduced to frivolity, to 
slander, to mediocrity of all kinds, and consequently to exnui, the most fatal of 
all counsellors. A better course might certamly be adopted. They might be 
reminded what they are in the sight of God, and in the order of creation ; what 
they can do for God, and also what they owe to society, to their country, to 
their husbands, to their sons, to themselves. They might be told straightfor- 
wardly, that it is their duty—daughters of that Eve to whom humanity owes 
the penalty of /zbour—to accept for themselves, and to make others accept this 
fruit, which is sometimes rather bitter, but which is an expiatory, an honour- 
able, and a salutary fruit ; that it is their duty to adopt its sanctifying habits 
from infancy upwards, and at a later period to inspire a taste, or at least the 
courage for it, to others; that it is their duty to speak this great language 
of reason faith, which makes labour the primordial law of humanity, and, at the 
same time, both a reward and a great power. 

‘Is this the tone employed to women? Far from it. Irritation is shown 
with those who teach them what a holy and noble use they ought to make of 
this influence, which was given to them, not to be the queens of a ball, and to 
shine in a drawing-room or before the footlights of the stage, but to be at the 
domestic hearth the intelligent and patient advocates of all that is just, noble, 
and generous ; not to fu/ilize (if I may be allowed the word) the mind of men, 
who are already too much inclined to futility, but to remind them incessantly 
that life is composed of duties ; that duty is a serious thing, and that happiness 
is only found in the accomplishment of duty. Instead of this, what is the actual 
case? Women are the stars of aday, meteors too often fatal to the rest, to the 
fortune, to the honour of families ; for it may fairly be said, that those who 
have the brilliancy and the short existence of comets, have also their sinister 
influence. But instead of intoxicating them with absurd incense, tell them that 
they will not always be twenty, and that tly will soon require other resources, 
and another ascendency, than that of their beauty or their caprice. Above all, 
tell them, even admitting that they will always rule their husbands by these 
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inferior means, that this spurious authority will give them no influence over 
their children; yet, nevertheless, the real aim, the first duty, and often, alas ! 
the only happiness of a woman, is to have influence over her children, above all 
over her sons. But besides goodness, tenderness, and patience, reason, reflection 
good sense, and enlightenment are necessary : therefore, real instruction, careful 
study, and serious education are indispensable. But how few women have 
attained this point, and are able to be of real service to their husbands and their 
children !’ 


The text to this strenuous advocacy of woman’s right to 
solid instruction and the full exercise of her powers, is a 
quotation from M. de Maistre’s letters to his daughters on the 
humble destiny of woman here below, which shows how much 
farther this depressing doctrine has been pushed in France than 
at avy time, among respectable people, would have been tole- 
rated in England. ‘ The great fault of a woman,’ says this 
authority, ‘ is to be like a man; and to wish to be learned is to 
wish to be like a man ;’ the concessions and reservations modifying 
this axiom being even more suggestive of her mental bondage or 
natural infirmity. ‘It is allowable in a woman to know that 
‘ Pekin is not in Europe, and that Alexander the Great did 
‘not ask for the hand of a niece of Louis XIV. She may 
‘also, in matters of common knowledge, listen to men, and 
‘endeavour to understand what they do. This, indeed, is their 
‘most perfect performance, it is their masterpiece; the only 
‘one, in fact, within the scope of her powers. As soon as she 
‘is determined to rival man, she becomes a monkey.’ Explaining 
what this fatal riva/ry is by examples: ‘If a girl attempts to 
‘ paint in oil, she is demented; if a woman makes learning a 
‘ pursuit, she is ridiculous’ ; dismissing the poor pretenders with 
the final snub, ‘It is not the mediocrity of their education which 
‘makes women weak, it is their weakness which necessarily 
*‘ causes their mediocrity.’ We are allowed to gather that such 
doctrines have had their fruits, nor can any one survey the 
state of modern society in France without believing that that 
fruit has been mischievous. Mere generosity must lead the reli- 
gious party there to defend the more religious sex, condemned 
by so many to the suppression of their higher aspirations; and 
interest and policy all tend the same way. It is clear that if 
any good is to be done, and society reformed and renovated, 
women must not only give a helping hand, but be strengthened 
for the work. Mgr. Dupanloup’s position brings him into inter- 
course with the leading intellectual women of this school; 
he is the recipient of their observations on society, their regrets, 
their complaints. In a period of intellectual activity they show 
him that women cannot be kept out of it and remain contented 
drudges, or mere passive listeners. It is pleasant enough to 
renounce intellectual labour, but some food for thinking the 
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mind must have, and a correspondent of our author describes 
what this food is :— 


‘A woman of the world, whose position obliges her to see a great deal of it, 
but who understands her duties and fulfils them well, wrote to me as follows: 
**In general, women know nothing, absolutely nothing. They can only talk 
about dress, fashions, steeple-chases, the absurdities of each other. A woman 
knows all the famous actors and horses, she knows by heart the performers at 
the Opera and the Variétés ; the stud-book is more familiar to her than Thomas- 
a-Kempis’s ‘ Imitation ;’ last year she betted for La Tougue, this year for 
Vermuth, and she is sure that Bois Roussel is full of promise ; she is enthusiastic 
about the Derby, and the triumph of Fille de [Air she considers as a national 
victory. She knows the name of the most celebrated milliners, the fashionable 
saddler, and the shop which has the greatest vogue. She will weigh the 
respective merits of the stables of the Comte de la Grange, the Due de Morny, 
or of Monsieur Delamarre. But, alas! if you turn the conversation to a subject 
of history or geography, or if you talk about the Middle Ages, the Crusades, the 
institutions of Charlemagne or St. Louis; if you compare Bossuet to Corneille, 
Racine to Fénelon; if you pronounce the names of Camoens, or of Dante, of 
Royer-Collard, or of Frederick Ozanam, of Montalembert, or Pére Gratry, the 
poor woman will be struck dumb. She can only entertain young women and 
frivolous young men. Equally incapable of talking on business, art, politics, 
agriculture, or the sciences, she can neither converse with her father-in-law, her 
clergyman, or with any man of a serious mind. And yet, the first talent of a 
woman ts to be able to converse with everybody. If her mother-in-law visits the 
poor and the schools, and wishes to enlist her in her pious undertakings, she 
neither understands their aim nor their bearing, for a good and compassionate 
heart is not sufficient in a certain class for works of charity. In order to 
acquire influence, to give any benefit its full value and moral bearing, a degree 
of intelligence is required, which is only attained by attentive study and 
reflection.” ’ 


This loss of the especial gift of Frenchwomen, the art of 
conversing, makes us pause. It has been reasonably opposed 
to Mer. Dupanloup that in the days when Frenchwomen talked 
their best they had not the education he advocates. It was said 
then that they emerged from the convent into the world with 
their minds white paper, and yet by a sort of magic they soon 
caught a tone of language the most witty and graceful in the 
world. They caught it in the society of wits by a wonderfu! 
adaptation of their powers to the exigencies of the hour. Is it 
that modern French society presents no such exigencies? that 
women can assume a lead at a less intellectual expense? that 
they encounter no masculine minds who make good talking « 
business, on which to bestow labour of mind? Is it that now, 2s 
M. de Tocqueville has said, instead of the fair page of white 
paper open to impression, the mind of French girlhood is now 
scratched over with nonsense; such nonsense as Mgr. Dupan- 
loup’s correspondent reports to be the staple of conversation in 
modern salons? What he especially complains of is the absence 
of all powers of sustained attention in the leaders of these 
circles, and, without this, good talking must languish. A woman 
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of native intelligence, thrown amongst clever people, with an 
attention at once patient and alive, will soon have something to 
say worth hearing; but the very multiplicity of trivial accom- 
plishments taught now—possibly the nonsense of M. de Tocque- 
ville—has diverted the mind from the formation of this essential 


habit. 


«« But,” say my objectors, “ young girls are taught a vast quantity of things 
during their education.” 

‘ Doubtless they are, and this is exactly what I complain of: girls have not 
to take a degree, and all their education tends to give very extensive and very 
superficial general notions. Nothing serious, grave, or deep, but a smattering 
of everything; and, as was said by an intelligent minister, ‘who does not know, 
that what is gained in point of surface, is lost in point of depth?” 

‘Doubtless the scale of instruction is a very large one. I see many girls 
who, besides their usual studies, geography, history, and rhetoric, begin to 
learn two languages, play on the piano, practise singing, draw, paint, and learn 
the different sorts of fancy-work which happen to be the fashion, such as poti- 
chomanie, leather-carving, &c. &c. It is evident that such desultory eflorts 
cannot produce any really good result. And I have heard sensible governesses 
groan over the necessity that is made of imparting all these accomplishments. 

‘In this way, a little of everything, and nothing properly, is known ; no 
developed talent, no faculty, not even a serious taste for anything, is obtained. 
These half-talents, these tastes of superficial study, do no good ; for the danger 
that may arise from the pursuit of arts and letters is equally to be apprehended 
at that point beyond which M. de Maistre would not sufler them to be 
extended. 

‘General notions, and no real knowledge, ornamental accomplishments, and 
no serious talents, nothing which raises the soul and matures the mind; this is 
exactly what is wanted, to shine for a moment, and to fall short of being 
* something” and “ somebody.” This is exactly what is wanted, to leave off 
doing anything, as soon as the education of the convent is over. Now, it is 
precisely an opposite course that ought to be adopted, if the object is to produce 
serious and persevering women, who may be one day useful to their husbands 
and their children.’ 


But if Frenchwomen have lost the art of conversing, their 
censor attributes to the love of talk one chief cause of their 
intellectual poverty. ‘The common-place argument of the De 
Maistre school, that women have not time tor the sort of culti- 
vation he advocates for them, meets with this reply— 


‘It remains now for me tc examine the great objection which has been mad 
to me, and which also presents itself to one’s own mind,—the objection of the 
want of time. Have women the time to give themselves up to intellectual 
occupation? Let us be frank, and at the outset let us allow that there are 
three great obstacles to the leisure about which we have been speaking : 

‘ Dress, “ going out,” and talking. 

‘Yes, the great preventive of intellectual life with women is their interminable 
talks with each other; and their only subjects, I must add, are dress, the 
management of their houses, and gossip. Now, nothing lowers the tone of the 
mind and the soul so much as empty talk of many hours’ duration. 

‘There is only one means of remedying this evil. Increase the number of the 
hours for study ; you will thus diminish the hours for talk, and you will give 
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them some other subjects than those vulgar topics which enfeeble and impoverish 
so many minds and souls.’ 


Dress itself is one guilty means for this endless garrulity :— 


* Dress !—ah, that is what takes up time, and absorbs the minds of women ; 
that is what takes them away from their domestic duties, and zof those poor 
books you would prevent them from studying! Every attentive observer will 

ree with me, that it is the love of the world and of dress which gives them a 
distaste for the management of their houses much more than the love of study. 
For my part I may say that the really superior women I have known, those who 
had decided capacity, and without any pretension, were models in practical life. 
On the other hand, there are some families which, in every other respect, are 
also models. Dress is the subject of conversation for several hours a day. 
Whatever may be the subject of interest or anxiety, it is, at least for the 
moment, forgotten, if a gown or bonnet is to be ordered. 

‘All these things are very serious; life is spent in frivolities, the mind is 
employed and deteriorated by them. A mother teaches her daughter to look 
upon dress as one of her greatest interests and primary duties; talks, and allows 
her to talk, about dress for hours, and to judge everything in the world by the 
criterion of dress. The occupation of dress, the shopping, the choice of materials, 
the conversations with the shopkeepers and the milliners, the time spent with 
the ladies’-maids, who thus become, much more than they ought to be, the con- 
fidantes of girls, and even of young women; these, in point of fact, are the 
great obstacles to studious habits.’ 


Women will probably talk of dress, and give their minds to it 
so long as they are conscious that appearances have a larger 
share than anything else in determining their destiny. Dress, 
they may argue, is not only an attractive and amusing frivolity 
in itself, calling for no mental effort, as a topic, but it involves 
material interests. So long as men are guided by outside as 
they are, so long as all but the moralist and preacher are con- 
tent with an occupation of time which makes woman pleasing 
in the form the majority of men can best appreciate, this weak- 
ness is not likely to mend. The frivolity is, in fact, only a 
reflected frivolity, for which one sex is as answerable as the 
other. Even Mgr. Dupanloup cannot treat the subject as utterly 
futile and unimportant. An inquiry which would be beneath 
the dignity of his argument in the body of his pages, finds place 
in a note, and through the medium of a correspondent, who has 
communicated a difficulty for his solution. ‘1 do not know, 
his friend writes, ‘ but the exterior of women devoted to intel- 
‘ lectual pursuits is almost always, as regards their persons and 
‘ their dress, very deficient in taste, verging on the ridiculous, 
* devoid of all feminine grace ; and, above all, of that grace which 
‘ shows itself in the outward aspect. What can be the cause of 
‘ this?’ Want of grace, the Bishop infers, is a moral defect ; for 
the question is appended to his disclaimer of the clever woman, 
who, in order to mimic man, forgets the charms, gifts, as well 
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as the duties, of her sex. We give this plea for feminine ele- 
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gance as showing the tone of man-of-the-world which charac- 
terises this treatise, and which is felt by its author as essential 
to gaining the ear of his readers. The intellectual woman of 
modern France, as best known to strangers, is indeed very apt to 
mimic man, not only in his tone of thought and his pursuits, but 
his very garb. Even over her, in his pity for the repression 
under which the sex is held, he can drop the tear of compassion, 
not without a Frenchman’s pride in national achievement of 
whatever kind. ‘ Ah! how many intellectual falls!’ he exclaims ; 
‘how grievous that the cause of God should have lost so many 
‘talents, so many souls, who, even in their fail, still bear the 
‘impress of the celestial ray; shattered temples, which seem at 
‘times to make an effort to arise from their ruins, and from the 
‘depth of their sadness utter such words as these!’ and there 
follows a lament spoken in the person of these fallen temples, 
filled with many invocations and apostrophes ; but we confess 
too transcendent in its yearnings and despair to be intelligible 
to ourselves, and which we will, therefore, spare the reader; the 
rather, as the rest of the book entirely eschews this vein, and 
treats the subject in a common-sense and, one might even say, 
English view, for there is nothing in the arguments new to the 
English reader. Mgr. Dupanloup, for instance, reasons that 
woman is an intelligent, free being, who is created in the image 
of God, who is responsible to her Maker for all her actions, 
and that no commentator with whom he is acquainted applies 
the parable of the talents to man only, and charges man with 
futilizing her by reiterating the strain that she is only an incom- 
plete being, who is incapable of an independent existence, and 
must lean on the superiority of another. He takes, we say, 
the common-sense view; but he writes with the assumption 
of exceptional insight and special knowledge, and we have 
little doubt that the treatise is suggested by the complaints of 
thoughtful women, who have confided to him, as their spiritual 
adviser, the bondage and trifles to which the public opinion of 
their country condemns all who would not entail the reproach 
of being 6/ue,—an imputation still powerful in its tyranny over 
there, though the term has dropped out of fashion with us, 
‘Weman will not,’ he says, ‘ remain in the low sphere to which 
‘M. de Maistre condemned her: if she is not allowed intellectual 
‘enjoyments as a rest from material duties, she will reject duties 
‘which she finds humiliating, and resort to frivolity to escape 
‘ennui’? ‘And why,’ he asks, ‘attempt to have illusions on 
‘the subject? Yes, there is often ennui, and a great deal of 
‘ennui, in the burden of a family, in the duties of a mistress 
‘of a house, and in the multitude of perpetually recurring 
‘details. Where will she find any alleviation which will give 
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‘a legitimate safety-valve to her imagination? Who will give 
‘her intellect the lawful satisfaction she requires, and allow 
‘this woman to think herself something beyond a mere house- 
‘hold drudge ?’ 

He is especially emphatic on the insufficiency of an unintelli- 
gent piety. ‘It must be owned—and how many cases have 
‘strengthened my conviction in this respect!—there are hours 
‘which cannot even be filled up by ordinary piety.’ ‘ Let there 
‘be no mistake about it,’ he cries with the emphasis derived, no 
doubt, from peculiar opportunities of judging ; ‘ rigid principles 
‘joined to futile occupations, and devotion accompanied by a 
‘purely material or worldly life, produces women without 
‘resources for themselves, and sometimes insupportable to 
‘their husbands and children. What he pleads for, or rather 
demands for his client, is two hours a day of serious mental 
occupation, by means of which the faculties of her mind shall 
regain their balance, her powers be systematized, her tired head 
rested, and her good sense and judgment free to regain their 
empire. ‘This elevation to the sphere of thought and intellect 
will reconcile her to her duties, and make her resigned to the 
will of God who imposes them. ‘ This, he pronounces, ‘is the 
‘ereat and precious fruit of mental exertion for a woman in 
‘God’s sight; it subdues her mind sometimes more than any 
‘prayer.’ With the same confidence in his ground, he bids his 
countrymen beware of smothering the flame of intellect in 
women, or of reducing by these cruel mutilations what should 
have been a fair branching-tree, not a stunted shrub. ‘There is 
no torment, he tells these repressors, compared to this senti- 
ment of the beautiful quenched in its birth; to the poignant 
grief of a soul that has missed its vocation. Of such grief, it is 
clear, he has been the depositary, such anguish has been confided 
touim. ‘I have had,’ he concludes, ‘terrible examples before 
my eyes of the fate of crushed capacities.’ These vague reve- 
lations of what passes between oppressed women with a con- 
sciousness of undeveloped intellect, and the only masculine 
intelligence willing or candid enough to understand their 
grievance—their spiritual counsellor—might be alarming to the 
British husband or father, but that, happily, this particular 
tyranny of the strong over the weak can hardly be proved a 
national sin against us; and such grievances as women of 
powerful aims and tendencies have to make against their 
countrymen they would be more in the way of carrying to 
Mr. Mill than to a confessor. 

But from the few Frenchwomen who long to be something 
intellectually higher than they are allowed to be, he passes to his 
countrywomen such as fashion and society makes them, content 
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with things as they are, and making them worse by their 
acquiescence. And still he speaks of women under the influ- 
ence of religion when he says, ‘The painful trath which I 
‘wish to state is that education, even a religious education, 
does not always give, indeed too rarely gives, to young girls 
and young women a serious taste for mental labour—even 
Christian and pious women seem too often the enemies of 
mental labour, whether for their husbands or their children, 
and especially their boys.’ Now, it should be noted, that 
a serious taste for mental labour is, and must always be, rare. 
No education, or training, can make it common. Statistics are 
beginning to demonstrate this to ourselves. It is observed by 
those engaged in the Cambridge local examinations, that the 
senior scholars, both boys and girls, are inferior to the juniors 
as a whole, ‘ pointing to the conclusion that a majority of both 
‘sexes are not capable of much literary advancement after 
‘sixteen;’ that, in short, putting it colloquially, ‘ their hands 
are better than their heads.’ But this conclusion says nothing 
against the benefits of education upon the least intellectual as 
at least inspiring them with a respect for mental labour in those 
capable of it, and with a sense of its superior dignity and 
importance. Nothing that the Frenchwoman, as pictured by 
her censor, does or says in her own person so effectually proves 


a deep-seated frivolity, an incapacity for anything high or 
serious, as her impatience and intolerance of serious application 
to any profession or pursuit in the men belonging to her, or 
whom she can influence. This intolerence of labour in others, 
as well as hatred of anything like hard work in her own person, 
he exposes in impassioned language. 


‘T have seen some who had great difficulty in not considering as a personal 
theft the time which is given up to it. Was it the fault of their intelligence 
and their aptitude? I have never thought so—quite the contrary: and | 
attribute this distaste for mental labour, in the first ha to the flimsy, frivolous, 
and superficial, not to say false, education that is given to women ; and, in the 
second place, to the part which is allotted to them in the world, and to that 
assigned to them in their families,—even in certain Christian families. Women 
are not to study; there is to be no studying about them; they are to do 
nothing. They themselves do not wish to see anybody really occupied around 
them, or at least they encourage neither their husbands nor their children to 
do anything that is of a serious kind, and which requires trouble and devoted 
attention,—and sometimes they go so far as to oppose it, when their pleasure or 
their liberty may sufier by it. And it isa very great misfortune; for here they have 
the most fatal influence! In vain we say to men: “ Work; accept the offer of 
employment; at least occupy your time.” As long as women are there to 
destroy the effect of our advice, our words will be in vain. As long as mothers 
advise their daughters not to marry a man who has a settled occupation, as long 
as a young woman makes use of all her arts to dissuade her husband from 
working, as long as the young mother does not impress upon her son the neces- 
sity of instructing himself, of cultivating his mind and his faculties as he would 
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a precious plant, the law of labour will be despised. Yes, in the actual state of 
our habits and family life being what it is, women alone can really promote 
mental labour, prepare minds for it at an early age, render it possible and easy ; 
yes, even insist upon it, and bestow their esteem, their encouragement, and their 
admiration on its adoption. 

‘But the contrary of all this happens. Children are put to school (ex 
pension is the expression), where they have a tutor, if a boy; a governess, if 
a girl ; and thus a mother deprives herself cheerfully, as soon as she can, of the 
supreme happiness of giving o child the first rays of intelligence—the life of 
the soul; she who has given him the life of the body. The child goes then to 
the school or the convent ; what is the mother most anxious about? That it 
should not work too much! . . . This is much worse if the boy has a tutor or 
the girl a governess ; the mother seems often the born adversary of both, for 
she is incessantly occupied in finding fault with them. in taking her children 
away from them, in extorting from them excursions, exemptions, and continual 
interruptions. This blind and feeble-minded mother only wishes to give her son 
—and this is exactly what she calls occupying him—hunting parties, young- 
people-parties, hippodromes, plays, sea-bathing, balls, in which she never loses 
sight of him, and in which she is enraptured with his carpet triumphs (ah! she 
would do better to groan over them!), full of vanity for her son, because she is 
no louger able to be vain on her own account! And what does she blame in 
him? A graceless gesture, a vulgar word, a want of politeness! She is not 
one who will say to him: You are made for better things, have a higher 
standard ; inform yourself; learn to reflect, to know mankind, the objects 
around you, and yourself; become a distinguished man; serve your country ; 
make yourself a name, if you have none, and if you have one, be worthy of it.’ 


Then follows the portrait of the young wife who has married 
to run about and amuse herself with perpetual change of. place 
and diversions, ‘the town, the country, bathing and watering 
‘ places, the turf, balls, concerts, visits, leaving no rest or time 
‘ for reflection by night or by day.’ It is not only for religion 
that he pleads, it is for the credit and glory of his country 
which must sink under the universal effeminacy of manners. 
The wife employs all the means that nature and art furnish 
her with—grace, beauty, softness, skill, seductiveness—to keep 
her husband as idle as herself, so long as these charms retain 
their influences and till he escape from them to his club. ‘ Ah! 
‘if she employed the half of those God-given resources in per- 
‘suading her husband that she should be proud of being the 
‘ wife of a distinguished man, that she should like to see him 
‘ well-informed, intelligent, worthy of his name, worthy of 

being later a model for his sons—whether as the holder of 
‘ office, or as a country gentleman—that she should like to see 
‘him aspire to a parliamentary position, to gain the esteem of 
‘his fellow-citizens, set a good example to serve God and 
‘man!’ If there is anything that enables us to understand 
how Mgr. Dupanloup’s countrywomen ean excuse his picture 
of their intolerable and mischievous influence, it is the con- 
cession underlining every page, that, do and be what they may, 
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they are always charming. Even the simpleton who resents 
her husband’s taking up a book, is made engaging. 

‘Far otherwise; if the poor husband takes up a book, as a rest from the 
whirl to which he is condemned, the wife pouts; (and this is called charming 
because she is twenty, but it will soon become unbearable!) she dances eal 
the lettered man, the rhetorician, or the philosopher, or whichever he may 
happen to be; puts on her bonnet, comes back, sits down, gets up, looks in the 

lass repeatedly, takes up her gloves, and ends by an explosion, in which she 

ase books and reading, which are of no use and lead to nothing, except to 
make a man abstracted and intolerable. For the sake of peace, the husband 
throws the book on one side, loses the habit of taking it up again, descends 
daily in the scale of being by matrimonial operation, and having failed in raising 
his companion to his own standard, he sinks down to hers!’ 


We are really happy not to be able to recognise in his further 
delineations of this excessive futility any likeness to our own 
countrywomen, who, whatever they are themselves, strike us 
as generally willing that their husbands should work for them. 
We must suppose it is rich wives, who, having made their 
husband’s fortunes, consider their services due to themselves, 
who are such enemies of application as he describes them; 
not allowing him, if in a profession, to observe any of the rules 
necessary for success. 


‘How many women worry magistrates, lawyers, notaries, and make them fail 
in exactness in attention to their business, instead of encouraging them to fulfil 
their duties accurately and completely. They call punctual attendance a bore, 
assiduous attention an unbearable subjection; and they seem to have gained a 
victory, when they have succeeded in making their husbands neglect a consulta- 
tion on business, or fail in attending to some serious occupation.’ 


Hence one of the grievances, especially trying to a French- 
man and to French ideas, attaching to the army and navy as 
professions, ‘a soldier or sailor must remain a bachelor, or else 
marry a dowerless girl.’ As soon as there is a question of 
marriage with a woman in a condition to make terms, the first 
stipulation is that he gives up his profession. She insists that 
her husband shall do nothing. This has become so much the 
demand of fashion that the most ‘ rational mothers’ (is it by 
this term meant those who think a considerable dot a matter 
of first importance?) scarcely dare advise their sons to adopt 
professions which will make marriage difficult, or if attained 
compel them to give up a promising career. ‘Sometimes, 
‘indeed, they say—and it is most usually said—“ My son will 
‘only take up a profession during some years of youth, and 
‘ afterwards he will lay it aside, for a married man cannot go on 
‘with a profession.”’ Upon this it is very justly demanded, 
‘ What zeal, what emulation, what ambition is proof’ against the 
‘settled determination to give up one’s profession at five or 
‘ eight and twenty ?” 
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‘T have seen mothers in real despair when their sons, at the very moment of 
attaining a considerable position, are forced to give it up, owing to the autho- 
ritative demands of a young girl, and the blindness of her mother, who ought, 
nevertheless, to foresee and to dread the inevitable regrets and the drawbacks 
of idleness succeeding all at once to the charms of a busy life; the monotony of 
the /ée-a-¢é/e after the emotions of Solferino, after the unceasing excitement of 
our Algerian garrisons, or the adventurous and almost perpetually heroic life of 
a naval service. No; it is the part of a Christian woman, and an intelligent 
mother, to teach the dangers of brutal stupidity and idleness ; the social and 
intellectual suicide produced by having no employment, no office, no work; the 
religious and political necessity to occupy a position, to distinguish oneself in 
it, to remain in it, to use one’s influence in the cause of religion and morality : 
that is the vital question, which will not be understood and practised until 
mothers teach it to their little children with the catechism. And it is the com- 
mentary that every mother and every catcchist ought to give, when they explain 
that very important chapter on /¢/exess, among the capital sins. And later, up 
to twenty years old, their daughters ought to be brought up with the same 
ideas ; let them be made understanding and reasonable; let them be impressed 
incessantly with the dangers of want of occupation in a young husband ; how 
difficult it is to amuse him all day, to please him without tiring him, to avoid 
weariness, temper, and monotony; not failing to add, what I have seen so often, 
that it is impossible to oblige the sons to work when their father has been per- 
suaded to give it up. 


It is really remarkable that the short distance which separates 
two highly civilized nations, in constant intercourse with one 
another, should yet be sufficient to allow such radical differences 
in the view of social life to go on increasing; but national 
distinctions and characteristics have little to do with near 
neighbourhood, and the history and religious, political bearings 
of the two countries are fields too wide to be entered upon 
here. We may be satisfied, perhaps, that the sphere for an 
Englishwoman’s ambition is so far restricted to the success of 
her husband and sons that she can have few temptations to thie 
especial folly here denounced ; besides that, the Englishwoman 
seems to have a feeling peculiar to herself against the presence 
of her man-kind hanging about her all day long. There is in 
fact amongst us a strong sense on both sides, of the necessity 
of long hours of separation and distinct occupation as a con- 
dition of agreeable and bright intercourse when together, a 
feeling which may be as much the cause as the result of our 
isolated family life. Mgr. Dupanloup clearly thinks our system 
the most accordant with reason, from the pictures he draws of 
the yawning husband kept at home till he finds his wife inex- 
pressibly tiresome, his home unbearable, and his household 
affairs a bore. What Englishwomen take for granted, as a law 
of social life not to be striven against,—namely, that a husband 
must go after his business wherever it leads him,—some French- 
women are courageous enough to consent to as an act of excep- 
tional philosophy ; aud these assure Mgr. Dupanloup that the 
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consequent anxieties had their consolations ; that the conscious- 
ness of having done their duty gave them indescribable satis- 
faction, and that the approaching moment of their husband's 
return, the first sight of their regiment or ship, gave them a 
happiness unknown to other women. 

This strong appeal to men and women of the higher class to 
do something, to submit to the law of labour, is enforced as the 
one check to socialism. The masses complain of work; the 
upper classes, who ought to set the example in all that is good, 
must therefore re-establish the rights and prerogatives of labour. 
For this purpose a man and woman of the world, as distinguished 
from those especially devoted to a religious life, are the most 
effective example; these show industry in the most intelligible 
light as a duty to those below them; these dignify labour by 
despising the life of idleness it was in their power to lead. 
Above all, must mothers be impregnated with the necessity of 
work. But how can we expect serious mothers of families when 
the training of daughters is as frivolous as he represents it, and 
youth is spent in visits, balls, and parties? Reasonable ideas, 
he complains, are only forced into women thus spoilt and petted 
in girlhood, after age and misfortune have deprived them of 
their surest means of influence. He gives a resumé of all 
that constitutes fashionable education in Paris: a smattering of 
a hundred things, concluding with a smattering of religion; 
whereas in France of the present day—and where is not this a 
growing evil?—he represents women exposed to such a con- 
tinued battery of scepticism that she needs the training of a 
disputant. In fact, on her devolves the weightiest responsi- 
bilities—if only she could be qualified for them—of bringing 
back to faith and its holy exercises her young husband, perhaps 
her old father. It is a significant fact, that amongst the abuses 
of the day, and the failings and follies of his countrywomen 
thus eloquently exposed, we do not observe to be included 
the crowning folly of a religious woman marrying a young 
husband without religion to start with; a state of things we 
might infer, so common, that it would imply forbidding to 
marry at all if any standard of belief were enforced as a con- 
dition. He does not, however, seem to fear the women he 
addresses being themselves carried away by the tone towards 
religion habitually used in their hearing; the distinction between 
the minds of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen is curiously taken 
for granted; and by inference the position of the clergy towards 
the sexes: the priest influences the woman, and she influences 
her husband and her sons. 

* But it is this knowledge which is deficient for want of reflection. For want 
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of seeking in good books what she cannot find in herself, she is obliged to be 
silent, to allow God and Ilis holy faith to be outraged with impunity to her 
face, to look down at her needle-work and sigh! 

‘ Yes, it is right to sigh ; and not only over the poor men who read such sad 
things, who imbibe such poison ; but also over no one being at hand to open 
those blinded eyes, to put back into the right path those straying hearts, or at 
least to make those perverted minds, those crooked consciences, hesitate in 
their downward course ; no mother, no daughter, no sister, no wife, no intelli- 
gent, enlightened, and instructed woman ;—and yet it is her essential mission, 
no one else can fulfil it: if women are not the first apostles of the domestic 
hearth, no other apostle will penetrate into its precincts. But the missior 
requires capacity, and considerable capacity.’ 


Between the French clergy then, and the gentlemen of France, 
there is admitted to be such a standing alienation that the one 
cannot reach the other so as to influence them for good but 
through the medium of a third party. 

It is to the ladies of the fashionable world that our author 
addresses himself with the most severity on the question of 
mental labour, and perhaps they afford the main subject of his 
argument. He allows that in the home of the artist, the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, the judge, the professor, the learned man— 
distinguishing these professions from those of higher life as a 
middle class—there are often studious women who, we are to 
understand, contribute by their talents to the comforts of the 


menage, saying that nobody can call them b/ue-stockings because 
their intelligence is part of the honour and the treasure of their 
families, and it is by the help of this intelligence they procure 
ease and comfort to their homes, even the delicate luxury with 
which riches have nothing to do, and which is all owing toa 
woman’s taste. ‘These women also have books; they train their 
ehildren, and apparently do not send their girls to the convent. 


‘She reigns over her children, who understand the merits and the sacrifices 
of their mother, and who love her dearly. They soon know the happiness of 
being born in a condition in which a mother has not fortune enough for servants, 
tutors, and governesses, who would occupy her place. Also, what a difference 
between the two educations! The sons take the first places at school and at 
college ; the girls receive that superior education which I should like to give as 
a model to the girls of the fashionable world. They wish to be equal with their 
mothers, who work with them, who direct them, follow them, and both interest 
themselves and take an active part in their studies. The law of labour is more 
incumbent on a mother than on any other creature ; the soul of her child is the 
field that she ought to cultivate by the sweat of her brow, nobody ought to 
take her place, and if the most complete educations are the products of the 
humble abodes I have mentioned, al the honour is due to those laborious 
mothers.’ 


In households of this class, restricted by small incomes, he draws 
a picture of areal home. The father at his work; the mother 
managing the house, taking the children to their class and to 
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catechetical instruction: all are busy, and in the evening every- 
body is tired enough with the labours of the day to be content 
to stay at home. ‘ It is the hour of talk, of reading, of music, of 
‘intimacy, and of gaiety. Tne day ends quietly, without that 
‘worldly whirl which is so great a trial even to the most virtuous 
‘and Christian-like woman.’ Books with the rich, on the contrary, 
appear to be regarded as the most costly of all luxuries. Women 
of fashion will not have them without the most costly bindings, 
when their use is simply ornament :— 


‘It is a strange thing to say, but the price of one ball-dress would suffice to 
purchase a good library. A person once said to me: “I have given up reading, 
for only very rich people can afford to have books.” I answered: “ It is, 
usually very rich people who do not possess them.” In fact, it is an exception 
to find the taste for occupation and the outward signs of intellectual pursuits in 
certain opulent families, with whom the world absorbs everything, and whose 
time and money scarcely suffice for the exigencies which are made necessities. 
In many unpretending and well-regulated homes, on the contrary, intellectual 
life has its assigned share in daily life, and the sacrifices that are voluntarily 
made for its cultivation are precisely what tend to encourage it. Some women 
will spend 6,000 franes (240/.) a year on their dress, and will hesitate before 
they buy a duodecimo book! Another woman wio has an income of 6,000 
franes finds means to buy for herself, or to make her children read, all the good 
books of the day.’ 


Speaking from the stand-point of his vast acquaintance with 
French interiors, and reflecting how many splendid homes he 
could name which are the abodes of ennuz (‘I will not say discord’), 
and how many families dwelling in dignified happiness aw tro7- 
sieme, he moderates and softens his general conclusion by the 
admission that one is far from always meeting with these virtues 
in a third story, nor this ennui and idleness in great houses; and 
in those where occupation is combined with Christian graces, the 
virtues he has met are exceptionally noble ones. By such an 
admission at the close the asperities of this book are rendered 
endurable to those for whose sake it was written. Much of 
it, however, is of universal application, and with a few verbal 
changes might describe what is so much to be lamented among 
ourselves—the waste of time, the misapplication of power, the 
custom of making that point the end, which should be only the 
beginning of intellectual education, which trains so many Eng- 
lish girls to shine in a frivolous society, and make it more 
frivolous :— 


‘Work is a faithful friend at every age and to every disposition, for those 
who have adopted it as a companion in the journey of life, and it gives cheer- 
fulness to the outward, and serenity to the inward man. In order to give 
women the habit of work they must be impressed as girls with the fact that 
their education is not finished at eighteen, and that their first ball-dress does 
not possess, any more than a bachelor’s degree for young men, the power of 
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giving the finishing touch to their attainments. At that age they scarcely know 
even the primary notions that would enable them to study by themselves. They 
no longer want any leading-strings in their education, and that is all. They 
are only ready to go on and to enjoy the pleasure of working by themselves. If 
a girl could be made to believe this, a wise future would be her sure portion. 
But the custom, on the contrary, is, that a girl studies French and history till 
she is fifteen; and from fifteen to eighteen the piano and drawing. Then arrives 
a girl’s pink gown, education’s crowning poit—with the great day of her 
youthful dream: she goes into the world and marries, with the determination 
of then bidding good-bye to all serious occupation, and everybody encourages 
her in this idea; for one of the longed-for joys of matrimony is to give up doing 
anything! And thus she loses those first precious years of her woman’s life, 
those years in which time is at her disposal, and in which burns that ardour 
which can alone be kindled by youth aud happiness ; that expansion of the 
soul,! “i//uminatos oculos cordis,” which gives to work its facility, its enthusiasm, 
ts extension, and its power.’ 


While he addresses women of fashion, or at least of wealth, 
and moving in society (which means Paris) he turns aside to 
assure us that in the provinces the dislike and distrust of intel- 
lectual women is even more pronounced. There the utmost 
tolerance will only permit any serious application in women on 
condition of the fact being carefully and jealously suppressed 
and kept out of sight. There, above all, gossip absorbs life, 
hours of every day being spent by women in the most futile talk 
with one another. In place of this he urgently advises the 
—— lady to get up subjects that interest men. One whom 

e puts forward as an example writes to him to say that she 
should be perfectly stranded and lost in ewnut now she is left 
alone with her husband, the sons grown up and gone into the 
werld, if she was not well acqainted with practical agriculture, 
and able to converse with her husband on this subject, and be 
his confidant and adviser. Here the censor has his conciliatory 
reservations on the subject of conversation :— 


‘If, instead of town and fashion gossip, one could introduce some interesting 
conversation which would teach one something, and out of which the profit 
would be gained that always results from the effort made in common to attain 
the sense of the beautiful, and the atmosphere of noble thoughts and noble 
interests—would not this be a real progress ? 

‘ This is found, I am told, in some houses ; some have been quoted to me, in 
which young girls are not excluded from serious conversation. They are not 
exiled, as elsewhere, into a corner of a drawing-room, where they have the 
privilege and the habit of talking to each other of all conceivable follies ; but 
they are allowed to listen to any interesting topic of conversation that may be 
started, and they even talk in a very agreeable way, without anybody thinking 
it extraordinary. 


The intellectual condition of women of the working classes is 





1 Ephes.i.12. ‘The eyes of the heart being enlightened.’ Inthe English Pro- 
testant Bible the translation is—‘ the eyes of your understanding being enlightened.’ 
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nlso touched upon, though it is not his theme, and a note regrets 
—what we ourselves have often remarked upon—the utter want 
of reflection women engaged in trade will sometimes show upon 
the occupation of their lives and what is constantly before their 
eyes. A shopwoman, he says, knows how to write and cast up 
accounts, and even keeps the books, yet she cannot answer a 
customer’s questions on points connected with her business 
which the smallest habit of intelligent inquiry would have made 
her mistress of. ‘My husband will tell you when he comes,’ 
is all she can say ; and women who work all their lives in the 
fields—more the custom in France than with us—‘ will scarcely 
know when it is sowing or mowing time.’ This stupidity will 
be regarded by some simply as a proof of natural inferiority, 
but a sense of inferiority of position and of lower responsibilities 
will produce in men precisely the same results. Mental labour 
is the greatest of all trouble, and one which humanity in 
general shirks, unless urged on by the expectation, or at least 
the chance, of applying it to some personal end. 

The book concludes with what is called the practical part, in 
which the author strongly advocates for women the use of the 
pen. All persons are influenced in such decisions, not so 
much by abstract arguments of fitness and justice as by effects, 
ana Frenchwomen have served the cause of religion so well of 
late years by their pen, and have shown themselves such docile 
disciples in their championship, that we do not wonder that 
Mer. Dupanloup should take a line which churchmen have not 
always adopted. He is astonished that there should be any 
doubt on such a subject ; arguing that the quantity of discus- 
sion to prove that women ought not to write, only shows that 
the art of composition is within the range of their powers. So 
much trouble has not been taken to show that women cannot 
be generals or ministers, and the example of one warlike woman 
—as there have been such—never instigates the rest to follow 
her example. 

The conclusion of the treatise enforces a plan of life ; illus- 
trating this necessity by a pretty simile drawn from his own 
cathedral of Orleans, built in an age when architects could 
conceive a vast harmonious plan. Modern architects, on the 
contrary, are great at detail—detail which in the building he 
loves is sometimes incorrect, so at least the judges tell him 
Stand at a distance, however, and then compare the results of old 
and new power of design. 


‘The best women atone for their first great mistake as much as they can, by 
subsequent meritorious actions, which resemble those charming details intro- 
duced into their works by the architects of the day, to compensate, as much as 
possible, for the faults of their original design. We admire them near aud one 
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by one ; but standing at a distance from them, they disappear: and the whole 
is shorn of its great features. What an irremediable defect ! 

‘A plan of life is, therefore, necessary, in order that nothing may be left to 
chence or to uncertainty, in the great features of existence. To obtain this, a 
very simple and yet a very rare fing is necessary—a methodical order. 


Upon this theme the Bishop discourses with excellent sense 
and comprehension of his subject, on which indeed he has had 
ample data for forming an opinion, as our extracts will have 
proved. 

Few clergymen of our own communion could put them- 
selves thus forward as the consultee—the appeal, the adviser 
of women of fashion, and of Society. Mgr. Dupanloup 
has made admirable use of this knowledge in these pages, 
and given lwlies of the world, whatever their country or com- 
munion, much sound advice; in fact religion is here dissociated 
from dogma, as though to make the treatise of universal appli- 
cation; but if any one argue from his fitness for the task of 
counsellor, the advisability of such intimate counsellors as : 
universal institution, we cannot but own in justice to our country- 
women, that there is a reply to the argument in the fact that, 
left more to themselves, or deriving their teaching from a less 
formally prescribed source, they have not yet fallen into such a 
sea of utter frivolity and ‘ futility’ as the ladies of Paris, with 


all their opportunities, are here represented to be plunged. Nor 
are English husbands and fathers so determined against intel- 
Jectual advance, as we are given here to understand are women’s 
natural guardians in France, so that if our countrywomen are 
without so eloquent a spiritual champion of these intellectual 
eapabilitics and rights they have not the same need of one. 
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WE propose, under this title, ‘Lines of Demarcation,’ to offer 
some observations (1) on the differences which divide believers in 
real Theism from those who, while nominally Theists, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously fall short of the acceptance of the prin- 
ciples which true Theism involves, or else maintain that it can 
hold its ground apart from Revelation ; (2) on the differences 
between those who admit, and those who do not admit, the exist- 
ence of authoritative dogma; (3) on the difference between the 
holders of Zuinglian and of anti-Zuinglian views of the sacra- 
ments of Christ’s Church, These may seem to many to be trite 
and hackneyed themes. Our apology for their re-introduction into 
the pages of this Review must lie in the somewhat novel, treatment 
which they have of late years received in various quarters, 

( 1) As regards Theism. ‘The two opposing views to which we 
refef may be summarily stated as that of men who regard the 
Creator of all things as a kind of constitutional monarch, hemmed 
in and thwarted at every turn by laws which he is unable to con- 
trol, and the belief of those who look up to God as a Being who 
is truly Almighty, unlimited in His power, saving only by His own 
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righteous attributes, which render it impossible for Him to do 
anything unholy or unjust, since that would be to contravene His 
own absolute perfections. They who believe in such almightiness 
and such justice infer alike from the whispers of conscience and 
from the language of Holy Scripture a real connexion between 
the conduct of men and the sufferings or blessings which attend 
their course. That this view of Theism is taught in every page 
of the Old and New Testament will not, we presume, be seriously 
questioned. That it is widely spread even among the heathen, 
and that it is part of the essence of Mahometanism, is equally 
certain. The following is a recent enunciation of the contrary 


belief :— 


‘Be careful that your conception of the Builder of the Universe is not 
an unworthy conception. Invest that conception with your grandest and 
highest and holiest thouglit, but be careful of pretending to know more 
than it is given to man to know. Be careful, above all things, of professing 
to see in the phenomena of the material world the evidences of Divine 
pleasure or displeasure. Doubt those equally who pretend to see iv 
cholera, cattle plague, and bad harvest, evidences of Divine anger.’ 


Such was the theology set forth by one of the most brilliant 
and fascinating lecturers of our day, before a large assemblage of 
working men, in Dundee, in the month of September 1867. 
But the speaker, Professor Tyndall, has elsewhere expressly 


disclaimed the tenets of Atheism or of Polytheism. Conse- 
quently, he must believe that the above principles are those of a 
real Theism. 

Now, if Professor Tyndall simply meant to warn his audience 
against rash decisions concerning individual cases, he would, of 
course, have only been repeating the solemn admonitions recorded 
in the Gospels with reference to the Galileans slain by Pilate in 
the midst of their sacrifices, and the eighteen who were killed by 
the fall of the tower in Siloam. But his words reach much 
further than this. We can hardly be mistaken in supposing that 
Mr. Tyndall would be quite as much opposed to a general recog- 
nition of the evidence of divine anger in material phenomena, as 
to any rash or special application. And when he says ‘doubt 
those who pretend to see, &c.’ he can hardly be unaware that he 
is asking us to doubt all writers who employ such language as 
the following: ‘ Thus saith the Lord God ; how much more when 
‘I send My four sore judgments upon Jerusalem, the sword, and 
‘the famine, and the noisome beast, and the pestilence, to cut off 
‘from it man and beast.’ For Ezekiel does hereby clearly claim 
to see evidences of divine anger in famine and in pestilence, 
which are terms equivalent to the Professor’s ‘ cholera, cattle 
slague, and bad harvest.’ It is needless to multiply quotations. 
if any one is desirous of reading a masterly summary of what 
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the Israelites believed Theism to involve, let, him turn to the 
statement of Strauss in the opening portion of the ‘ Leben Jesu.’ 

But the supporters of Professor Tyndall’s views would at this 
point interpose. They would urge, that granting to the fullest 
extent the fact that Hebrew literature proclaims this doctrine 
concerning the divine agency, they attribute no special value or 
authority to the books in which this doctrine is contained. 
‘Texts, such as the one just cited; histories such as that of the 
chastisement impending over Nineveh and its withdrawal on the 
guilty city’s penitence, to them mean simply nothing. They 
maintain the tenableness of Theism, without admitting the exist- 
ence of Revelation. 

And here, then, it would seem that we have the reappearance 
of the old warfare so often and so stubbornly waged in the 
eighteenth century. Bishop Butler’s ‘Analogy,’ and Paley’s 
‘ Evidences of Christianity,’ are directed against ‘Theists, not 
against Atheists. It might be thought, therefore, enough to refer 
students of theology to those valuable and well-tried armouries. 
But the ground is often shifted ; the positions taken up by the 
opponents of revelation are not always identical with those 
against which Butler and Paley contended. We feel at moments 
like students of the military art who, when endeavouring to 
trace the evidences of the struggles on some famous field of 
action, find, as atthe scene of Clive’s victory at Plassey, that a 
mighty river has changed its course and obliterated most of the 
ancient landmarks. Jt may prove, therefore, neither uninteresting 
nor useless, to turn our eyes upon a more recent specimen of 
such combat. 

Who is the noblest representative of the school which puts 
forth the claims of a Theism which can dispense with all aid 
from revelation? Not, we apprehend, Professor Tyndall. That 
learned and able thinker did not consider it inconsistent with his 
self-respect to conclude his lecture to the working men at Dundee 
with an appeal to popularity based on the introduction of an 
unpopular name. He thought fit to imply that ‘ the followers of 
Dr. Pusey,’ of all people in the world, were inclined to make the 
Thirty-nine Articles the measure of God’s creation, The taunt was 
as unjust as it was ungenerous. No school in theology has more 
constantly avowed for the last twenty years its conviction, that 
the Articles, being the work of a National Church only, must be 
subordinated to the teaching of the Church Universal, must be 
liable to revision or (if need be) even to withdrawal. It is true 
that there are those who may consider that this is only removing 
the matter one step further; and that, as wise men, we ought to 
consider the theology of Mr. Carlyle and Professor Tyndall as 
something far superior to that of the Church Universal. But 
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this happens not -to be our conception of true wisdom. We 
forbear at present to show cause why it is not, but must rest 
content with stating the fact. 

Is there no one who can state the case on behalf of the 
tenableness of Theism apart from Revelation, without the in- 
troduction of extraneous matter, without flinging girds at un- 
popular names? We trust that in the ranks of our opponents 
there are many such to be found. We proceed to select, as a 
specimen of such controversy, a single work from among the 
productions of one of them—the ‘ Religion Naturelle’ of M. 
Jules Simon. 

M. Simon, who was born in 1814, has abundant claims upon 
our respect both as an author and as aman. Having won the 
cross of the Legion of Honour in 1845, as a recognition of his 
excellence as a teacher of philosophy at the Sorbonne during a 
period of twelve years, he was returned in 1848, by the depart- 
ment of the Cétes-du-Nord, as member of the Constituent 
Assembly. Moderate in his political views, he combated the 
socialist theories of labour then prevalent in France, and courage- 
ously exerted himself to stay the effusion of blood in the terrible 
émeute which burst forth in the June of that summer. A pro- 
tester in 1851 against the famous coup d’état of the preceding 
2nd of December, he withdrew for a season into private life, 
but was returned again to the Chambers at the election in 1863, 
when a district of Paris sent him into the Corps Législatif. 
The same year saw him chosen, all but unanimously, into the 
Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences. 

The writings of M. Jules Simon display great elevation of 
thought and felicity of style. His publications before 1845 
were chiefly concerned with the ‘Théodicée’ of Plato and 
Aristotle, the commentary of Proclus upon Plato’s ‘ Timzus,’ 
and the history of the philosophic schools of Alexandria. But 
during the last twelve or fourteen years he has turned his atten- 
tion to the problems of theology and of philanthropy ; and no 
amount of difference on the former subject can render us in- 
sensible to the value and earnestness of his zeal for the temporal 
and moral welfare of his fellow-men. 

One specimen of M. Simon’s temper in these matters shall be 
here set down. Its beauty and pathos will, we trust, induce 
our readers to pardon the momentary digression caused by its 
introduction. In one of his interesting and powerful papers on 
the ways of livelihood open to women in France, he draws a 
most painful picture of the life of shopgirls in the great cities of 
that country. They are, he says, miserably paid, and assailed 
by keen and obvious temptations to desert the path of virtue. 
Seldom is an offer of marriage their lot; for the working-man in 
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search of a wife naturally looks for her in the bosom of a family. 
They see daily pass before them in splendid equipages and 
toilettes the heroines of vice, and too many (though sometimes 
to escape starvation) join those glittering ranks, while the less 
abandoned cling to a single love unsanctioned and unprotected 


by wedlock. 


* *There are however, exceptions to the picture we have just drawn, but 
these are so few as to be hardly perceptible. We mention them (in con- 
cluding) only in order to render our homage to unconscious virtue worthy 
of our deepest admiration and respect. It is a great thing to be good, 
even when the being so costs us nothing ; it is good to bear misfortune 
patiently, even when one has no power to lessen the infliction; but te 
remain in want and poverty when we have only to will it in order to cease 
to be so, to resist at the same time both misery and pleasure, is not that 
the most splendid of triumphs? When so many are trampling under foot 
their conscietice, there are still to be found in the ateliers of Paris, poor 
girls who, faithful to their mothers’ teaching and the recollections of their 
distant homes, work and suffer the livelong day, without even giving a 
regret to those easy pleasures, to that luxury, that plenty, from which 
they are themselves only debarred, only separated, by their feeling of 
duty! One must have beheld them in their isolation, their destitution, and 
their saintly innocence, if we would know what is real greatness. Such 
of us as have seen you, will never forget the lessons you taught: ye 
cottages of Septmoncel, where bread was lacking in the kneading-trough, 
where rubies and emeralds rolled on the table : ye workshops of Lyons, 
where embroidered satin displays on the loom its dazzling flowering, 
whilst the family bear with resignation all the tortures of hunger: ye 
wretched, cold, damp Parisian garrets, where fair and fading young girls ply 
the needle from morning to night, and die at their task rather than sin!’? 


‘Ia Religion Naturelle’ is a small octavo, replete with grave, 
courteous, and sustained argument. The following are some of 
its leading features. /Firstly, M. Jules Simon proclaims himself 
a Theist. For proof of the existence of God he does not Care 
to rest much on that d priori reasoning which, in France, is 
commonly associated with the name of Descartes; though we 
presume that M. Simon must be aware that it really owes its 
origin to the acute and fertile mind of 8. Anselm. This method 
seems to our author too subtle to be satisfactory to the majority 
of men. Consequently, with many able reasoners (he might 
now appeal to the name of John Stuart Mill as that of a sup- 
porter on this point), M. Simon prefers to make use of the older 
and simpler argument @ posteriori, and to prove the Being of 
the Creator from the works of His creation. On this feature of 
his work we have only to remark that a large number of Chris- 
tians will agree with our author ; that even those who see much 
to admire in the Anselmian process, will most readily admit that 
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its value is a perfectly open question, concerning which good 
and wise men may well be content to differ in peace; and that 
the appeal from the existence of created things to the existence 
of their Maker, must at any rate be perfectly safe and lawful, 
seeing that it is sanctioned by the pen of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. (Romans i. 19, 20.) 

In the next place our author is anti-pantheistic. We need not 
now dwell on this part of the subject. Pantheism is, we fear, 
too often little more than a thinly veiled Atheism. It has, how- 
ever, been frequently of late years discussed in the pages of this 
‘ Review,’ and needs not, except indirectly, come into notice in 
the course of our present argument. Further, it is maintained 
in ‘ La Religion Naturelle,” that the attributes of the Godhead, 
His perfect wisdom, justice, and power are incontestable ; and 
that immutability ma providence co-exist in the Creator without 
our being able te account for the association. To the objections 
against Theism derived from the existence of evil, M. Simon sees 
but one reply, and that is our immortality, In speaking of the 
world to come, he dwells chiefly upon the happiness of the just. 
‘ Let us lay aside altogether,’ are Nis words, ‘what concerns the 
‘ specific punishment of the guilty. They will be punished. This 
‘ is all we are interested in, for this alone is necessary to the justifi- 
‘ cation of Providence : the nature of the punishment is of second- 
‘ary importance. We know that it will be proportioned to the 
‘ crime, for the judge is infallible.” It is also worthy of remark, 
that he defends the Gallican Church from one very common 
but most unreasonable charge of intolerance. ‘The Catholic 
‘clergy sometimes refuse the rites of sepulture to those who 
‘ have notoriously withdrawn from religious observances. Then 
‘follow complaints and exasperation. He who professes no 
‘ faith in God is the loudest in his outcries, He desires for his 
‘corpse a benediction, which he scoffed at while living, and 
‘expects in death an accompanying decorum, composed of a 
‘ priest and an emblem of Christianity.’ 

Thus far we have little ground of controversy with M. Simon. 
But there are other portions of his work which present far 
greater difficulties. There are assumptions which Christians 
cannot conscientiously admit as valid, there are claims made on 
behalf of Theism which do not seem justified either by abstract 
reasoning or by the evidence of history. A few of the weak 
points in M. Simon’s armour have been descried by the editor of 
the English translation, the Rev. J. B. Marsden. But for a full 
examination of the subject we must look to the work of one of 
M. Simon’s countrymen. Prince Albert de Broglie, in his 
‘Questions de Religion et d’ Histoire? has republished, with 
important modifications and improvements, the reply to M. 
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Simon which originally appeared in a Parisian review; if we 
mistake not, in ‘Le Correspondant.’ And since this paper of 
M. Broglie is utterly, we believe, unknown in this country, we 
propose, instead of attemping to make a criticism of our own, 
simply to furnish our readers with an epitome of the best modern 
essay with which we are acquainted on ‘ The Untenableness of 
mere Theism.’ 

M. de Broglie begins by observing that Christian theologians 
are not thoroughly agreed on the extent of the power which 
must be conceded to human reason, nor on the just measure of 
its limitations. But all agree in granting that it has a power, 
which, though circumscribed, is real and effective. While re- 
serving to himself the freedom thus left open, he desires to con- 
fine his line of argument as much as possible to the one great 
question at issue; that, namely, between a rationalist philosophy 
and revealed religion. Our author proceeds to complain of the 
excessive spirit of reciprocal disdain at present common in 
France. There have been times, he thinks, of more ardent 
hatred, of more violence of expression and of action, but never one 
of amore contemptuous spirit ; of a tone which excludes all chance 
of sympathy and prospect of reconciliation. It is at least worth 
considering whether these remarks may not be capable of appli- 
cation nearer home. 

This spirit is especially manifested in discussions between 
Christians and unbelievers. The sceptic treats the submission 
of the Christian to a revealed authority as the mark of a narrow 
intellect and a servile spirit. The Christian, deeply penetrated 
by a righteous conviction of the moral excellence of his religion, 
pained and shocked by a doubt which profanes the objects of 
that faith which he has cherished from his childhood, is easily 
led to doubt the sincerity and the inteliectual honesty of anta- 
gonists. The sceptic considers a limited understanding to be the 
groundwork of the Christian’s faith; the Christian holds that his 
adversary’s doubts can only arise from vices of the heart. Such 
mutual contempt and distrust render fair discussion extremely 
difficult. 

M. Simon’s book is admirably calculated to cause at least a 
truce to all angry recriminations. He does not profess to attack 
the fabric of the Christian religion, but to raise up by its side a 
rival edifice, founded exclusively on human reason. But in 
attempting this task he not only abstains from outraging the 
feelings of Christians, but even has for them words of esteem, of 
respect, and at times almost of envy, While assigning, it would 
seem, an undue place to authority in the Christian scheme, and 
not taking sufficiently into account the large scope still left for 
reason, M. Simon exhibits no haughty disdain for the principle 
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of authority in itself, no sneer nor contemptuous pity for the 
worshippers of Christ. 

Concerning the moral characteristics of Jules Simon, his 
French opponent has convictions very similar to those which we 
have already expressed. M.de Broglie sees in the moral theories 
of this Deist the inspirations of an honest conscience, which 
makes no compromise with the most rigorous demands of duty, 
which never shrinks from the consequences of. its principles, 
which is profoundly moved by the thought of its Creator, by the 
contemplation of His providence, and by the hopes of another 
life. M. de Broglie likewise, and he is no mean judge, agrees 
with those who recognize in M. Simon’s style a combination of 
warmth and clearness which is a faithful exponent of the writer’s 
vigour and loftiness of thought. 

It may, indeed, be asked whether it were not a wise course to 
leave unanswered an opponent who admits so much. M. Simon 
concedes as the bases of his natural religion, the existence of 
God, His providential goodness, the spirituality and immortality 
of the soul, the recompense of good, the punishment of crime. In 
company with Christians he attacks the common enemy in the 
form of Pantheism, of Materialism, of the renewed dreams of 
Parmenides and Epicurus. Why not make terms with him 
rather than controvert him on points of difference ? 

M. de Broglie replies, most justly, that such a compromise 
must be impossible. The Gospel teaches that all men, without 
exception, have lost, through the results of an original and 
hereditary enfeeblement, the power to fulfil, nay, even to com- 
prehend completely, their duty upon earth, and the power to 
win the assurance of their soul’s salvation after death; and that, 
consequently, man would perish without resource if God had not 
come in human form to open to him the sources of virtue, of 
pardon, and of life. How, then, is it possible for Christians to 
admit the existence of another religious state, where, on one side 
of the Gospel and of Christ, man may live secure from perils, 
under the eye of a protecting God, in the fulfilment of the moral 
law, in peace of conscience, and in hope of another life? Surely, 
if Christianity is unnecessary, it is false ; if not indispensable, it 
‘isalie. It is one of those things of which we may truly assert 
‘that if it is not all, it is nothing. To share its claims with 
another system is in fact an abdication. It is indeed most true 
that outside of Christianity there are multitudes of souls seeking 
truth, who do not find it, or find it only in feeble and imperfect 
measure. (God takes account alike of their knowledge a their 


ignorance, of their yearnings and their weakness, of their attach- 
ment to whatever truth they hold, of their inclinations towards 
the truths they have not reached. But such cases of souls astray, 
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and of religious ideas incomplete, do not affect the general state- 
ment. Christianity is alone the true religion, or else it is a 
dream. This may be called intolerance. Be it so. It is because 
truth is imperious that men obey her; because she is jealous that 
they die for her. If there were any other name than that of Christ 
given among men whereby they might be saved, the martyr 
would never have proclaimed it before the preetor at the foot of 
the burning pyre, nor the missionary have crossed the Ocean to 
wander on inhospitable shores that he may whisper it into the 
ear of the dying savage. 


M. Simon proposes, as we have seen, to erect on the data fur- 
nished by reason only (independently of all revelation and of all 
authority) a complete religion, sufficient for man’s needs, consoling 
for his soul, reassuring for his future. The Christian immedi- 
ately joins issue with him on the point whether there can be 
another religion, properly so called, than that religion which has 
been revealed. And this query necessarily involves another, 
namely, What is essential to constitute a religion? It will be 
best, in the present discussion, to commence with M. Simon’s 
own reply to this second question. He 7 :—‘ The all-im- 
‘portant point for man is to know whether God concerns Him- 


‘self with man’ (Ce qui importe aVhomme par-dessus tout c'est 


de savoir si Dieu soccupe de lui). ‘ We have need of God, not 
‘only as a foundation for metaphysical science, but likewise as a 
‘ ground of hope and consolation in life.’ 

On this point the two controversialists are pretty well agreed : 
nor indeed is M. Simon’s proposition likely to meet with much 
objection from any quarter. ‘The vast majority of thinkers of all 
shades would now be disposed to admit that a God who does not 
eoncern Himself with man is practically, for us, no God at all. 
The tenets of Epicurus are virtually atheistic. If, as M. de 
Broglie observes, this bond of union does not exist, if there lies 
between the God whose existence is proved by reason and the 
natural man an abyss which speculation cannot bridge over, in 
such case natural religion cannot be said to exist, or at any rate 
it cannot be said to fulfil the true and admitted conditions of a 
religion. A philosophy, more or less learned, it may be; a real 
and practical religion, it is not. Unless reason can span this 
gulf, it is unable to create such a religion; and he who seeks for 
such aids to life must travel elsewhere in search of them. 

The question, then, is brought to this issue: what is the 
nature of that idea of God which unaided reason is able to con- 
ceive? If the God conceived by reason is a God easily acces- 
sible, with whom relations of trust and intimacy are readily 
established, then the line of thought traced by M. Simon is a 
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hopeful one. But if the idea of God formed by reason, though 
grand and majestic, remains obscure and abstract; if it is sur- 
rounded by such thorny problems that human imagination, often 
having in vain attempted to pierce them, recoils with a sense of 
dread ; if this idea, considered in its personal aspects, is for us 
sinners an object of awe rather than of consolation ; then to build 
up a religion on this idea alone as its basis is an impossible and 
chimerical task. 

It is fair to assume that where a man of M. Simon’s earnest 
sincerity and great intellectual power fails, the mass of men will 
fail likewise. And does he not fail? Let us look at the idea of 
God which his highly cultivated mind is able to evoke. 

M. Simon’s ideas of his Creator are not wanting in awe and 
majesty, in a splendour that is at once luminous and dazzling. 
God, he truly says, is infinite; He is, therefore, also unique, for 
how could there be two infinite Beings? He is also perfect; for 
what perfection can possibly be lacking to One who is admitted 
to be infinite and unique ? 

But then these attributes of infinitiveness, uniqueness, and 
perfection, involve the further idea of unchangeableness. God 
cannot change in order to increase, for He is already boundless ; 
nor to decrease, for He would then cease to be infinite, cease to 
be God. He cannot change with the view of becoming better, 
for He is already perfect; far less with the view of becoming 
worse, for the very notion of any such change would be 
blasphemy. 

All this, and even more than this, M. Simon readily admits. 
He admits that in God is ‘ no variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing,’ neither succession of times nor relation with space; that 
the infinite Creator has nothing in common with finite and 
created nature. But then, if reason teaches this, what ground 
have we for the conviction that God is occupied with us? If 
He is unchangeable alike in His thoughts oat in His acts, what 
are we—poor creatures of a day,—that He should concern Him- 
self about us at all? We, who are ever changing, with our 
decaying limbs, with our alternations of mood, our depressed or 
exalted spirits, with our tears that dry, our joys that exhaust 
themselves, our passions in turn inflamed and extinguished ; we, 
who are so easily affected by a gleam of sunshine, by a shower, 
by a passing cloud; we, whom no morning finds precisely what 
the evening left us, who pass as rapidly as the daylight from the 
glimpse of dawn to the Son of sunset ;—what are we, so essen- 
tially made up of movement and of imperfection, in the presence 
of that great Being, who is at once perfect and- immovable? 
Surely, if He condescends to think of us, an object of unceasing 
change, such condescension seems almost to involve change of 
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thought on His part also: as it is hard to conceive as being 
immutable that thought which dwells upon a mutable object. 
Nor is there less difficulty in comprehending, on grounds of pure 
reason, how the Almighty can take care of us, than how He can 
think of us. For, to pay attention to the needs of an ever-vary- 
ing creature must appear to necessitate change of action on the 
part of Him who provides. 

Another perplexity, hardly less intense, emerges on our side of 
the problem. How can we concern ourselves about God? Such 
a pursuit requires, not indeed complete knowledge (for we love 
many things without understanding them, nor indeed can we in 
strictness be said to understand anything thoroughly), but it 
does require some idea, some image, however feeble and imper- 
fect, of that which is the subject of our contemplations. ‘T’o love, 
to cherish, to worship the Creator, needs at least ability to track, 
be it obscurely, the print of His footsteps; to catch sight, be it 
but dimly, of the hem of His vesture. Now, does this Being, 
such as He is made known to us by reason only, exist in an 
appreciable form in this respect? Can it be honestly asserted 
that a Being who is superior to all time and space, and conse- 
quently to all that seems to us the very condition of existence, 
pres ats to our minds an idea which we can sustain, and towards 
which we can raise a glance of even silent adoration? M. Simon, 
on this head, makes the amplest admissions in his chapter on ‘ The 
Incomprehensibility of God.’-—‘ Nothing that suits the human 
‘ intelligence suits that of God,’ are his words, And again: ‘It 
‘is by an evident abuse of language that we employ the words 
‘to be, to think, to feel, to will, sometimes in speaking of God, 
‘sometimes in speaking of ourselves. We mean that He is the 
‘perfect and unknown cause of what we call being, thought, 
‘love, and will.’ 

Here, then, we have the admission that the God whom 
M. Simon’s logic proves is far from being that God of the Book 
of Genesis in whose image man was made, and of whom man, 
in turn, may be able to attempt to form at least an idea by 
seeking in himself some faint trace of that noble and ennobling 
resemblance. Once grant the existence of such a link as this, 
and straightway there arises out of it a natural and legitimate 
reciprocity. But without such a bond of union, man will soon 
forget a God who ignores him; and the base on which all the 
scaffolding of a natural religion ought to be reared will be seen 
to be silently crumbling into dust. 

Many avowed Deists are evidently startled at the notion of a 
cold abstraction of a God. The image in their minds is a very 
different one. Most true: but their idea of God has not been in 
reality deduced from grounds of mere reason, although they 
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deceive themselves into fancying that it has. Brought up in an 
atmosphere of Christian thought, taught on a mother’s knees of 
the doctrine of a God who, from the days of Eden to those of 
Calvary, has never forgotten His creatures, they unconsciously 
retain, amidst professions of indifference or unbelief, much of the 
habit of thought and the tradition of their childhood. No wonder 
that to such minds the very notion of an impassive and solitary 
Creator presents itself as something unexpected, unwonted, 
insupportable. 

M. Simon is far more logical. His studies in the fields of 
pagan philosophy have not only enabled him to see the logical 
fairness of the conclusions which we have just drawn, but like- 
wise the attestation furnished by history to the extreme difficulty 
of establishing any relation between that God who is essential 
unchangeableness, and those beings whose essence is mutability. 
He knows how the contemplation of this problem furrowed the 
loftiest brows among the sages of heathen antiquity, gave birth 
to the reveries of the Eleatic school, drove Plato into poetic but 
illogical evasions, Aristotle into ingenious sophistries, and the 
Neo-Platonist school of Alexandria to take refuge in an arbitrary 
Trinity of its own imagining. It is true that even Christianity 
admits the difficulty, and that the most acute theologians allow 
that to solve it satisfactorily is a task beyond them. But, then, 


Christians have always maintained that it is possible to invoke and 
serve God without pretending to pierce the secret of His perfec- 
tions; that though too marvellous a Being to be fully known, 
He is not too obscure to be loved. 


But M. Simon will not permit himself or his readers to be 
arrested by a single check, however serious. Having entitled 
the first book of his treatise ‘On the Nature of God,’ he has 
headed the second with the words ‘On Providence.’ What if 
the first part did involve some difficult, and perhaps insoluble 
problems : let us pass them by, say our Theists, let us open our 
eyes and feast them on the great spectacle of nature. is there 
not everywhere written, in characters large and legible, the 
superscription of a King who governs, of a Father who protects ? 
Look, too, at the discoveries of science—the laws of the planets 
discovered by a Kepler, Newton’s principle of gravitation, 
Harvey’s proof of the circulation of the blood, these and a 
thousand more of such triumphs of human genius,—how loudly 
do they proclaim the wonderful combinations formed by the 
infinite wisdom of God’s providence? The cry of the infant, the 
heart and conscience of the matured man, teach, they say, though 
in a different manner, the same glorious and consoling truths. 
We need no aid from revelation: here let us take our stand and 
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begin afresh to rear upon this new and additional base our 
system of natural religion. 

But there still remains a great gulf between the first and the 
second book of M. Simon’s essay. In the first book God was 
represented as immutable, impassible, and (by us) incompre- 
hensible ; a Being from whose grandeur even our words of praise 
and gratitude were something almost like a degradation. But 
the second book brings before us, on the contrary, a God who 
has created and preserved the universe, who counts the hairs of 
our heads and the beatings of our hearts. Not only does M. 
Simon recognise the existence of this serious difficulty, but in an 
especial manner does he exhibit, while discussing it, that frank- 
ness which is so marked a feature in his character, and that 
clearness which is his highest intellectual merit. 


‘Our power of thought is so feeble when it attempts to deal with these 
subjects, that it contradicts itself even in the developments which it gives 
to the idea of perfection. For at one time We find perfection considered 
only as immovable unity, and at another it is made to include all the 
attributes of Providence,— goodness, foresight, and ceaseless activity. Hence 
result in a manner two — systems of philosophy, which we have 
to try and reconcile ... Let us thoroughly realize the nature of the 
difficulty before we attempt to solve it. It is undeniable that, when we 
think of God, starting from the idea of absolute perfection which we find 
in our reason, and when we raise ourselves to Him, ... taking the 
world for our starting-point, we arrive at extremely different speculations, 
each presenting its own difficulty, The former method leads us to an 
immutable God in whom there is place for no imperfection, no limit ; the 
latter, to a God more accessible and more human, whose majesty attracts 
our love without terrifying our reason, and whose paternal hand we think 
we feel above us.... The immutable God of metaphysics can only 
think of Himself; He can only love Himself ; His action terminates with 
Himself. IPf He thinks of the world, if He loves it, if He produces it, if He 
governs it, tume, space, and consequently imperfection, penetrate into Him: He 
degenerates from His absolute unity; . . . . the littleness of the world lowers 
God and lessens Him. On the contrary, the God... . of common 
sense loves the world, thinks of it, rules it; He responds to our prayers 
by benefits, therefore He can be touched. We, in our baseness, have some 
power of acting upon that infinite greatness. So His immutability is not 
complete ; His eternity, which the world traverses, is not indivisible. 
... What is to be decided in this antagonism? Must we renounce 
the idea of perfection, which inevitably involves that of immutability? or, 
the idea of providence, which renders immutability impossible ?’ 


M. Simon comes to this conclusion, that we must hold the two 
truths of the Divine unchangeableness and the Divine providence 
without attempting to reconcile them. The former truth is 
~ by logic, the latter by common sense and observation ; 
et both rest as accepted verities: let us frankly avow that we 
cannot at present perceive how they can be harmonized. Such a 
frank avowal may find many objectors among the advocates of 
pure reason or the exclusive adorers of common sense. But 
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Christians will in this matter sympathise with the author ot 
‘La Religion Naturelle’ They will gladly admit that, in the 
case of this and of several other mysteries, they see no other 
| course practically open than (to adopt the fine image of 
| Bossuet) to hold firmly the two ends of the chain, without 
' troubling themselves to understand where and how the links are 
joined. 

Yes! Christians will readily grant that such must be, that 
such is, their constant, course, and that they regard it as a disci- 
pline of intellectual humility which is forced upon them every 
time that they recite the Creed. But then they have a question 
to ask. You, M. Simon, the ablest and fairest representative of 
a religion based upon pure reason, ask your disciples to accept 
two contradictory propositions, and to leave their reconciliation 
as an unsolved and insoluble mystery. Well and good: we 
Christians are far from making any complaint on this score. But 
if we are called upon to do thus much at the bidding of reason, 
what is to prevent us from acting in a similar manner when we 
are invited to do so by the words of revelation? There is not in 

, the dogma of a Triune God, or in that of God-made man, any 
such amount of apparent contradiction as in this mystery of a 

| natural religion, this doctrine of an immutable God, who yet 
moves and governs this ever-changing universe. Why request 

‘jus to accept the one, and express surprise if we accept the other? 
It is enough to remind one of the mote and the beam. The 
supporters of natural religion must get rid of their own mystery 
and difficulty, before they ask the believers in revealed religion 
to come forward and sacrifice theirs. 

We need not follow our two opponents into the common 
ground on which both are agreed. That the appearances of 
external nature, though hymned by so many poets, are yet 
grander and more eloquent in themselves than any poem which 
they have inspired ; that the regular course of the planets, the 
uniformity of physical laws operating on the human frame, and 
the regular development of organic principles, all attest the hand 
of a supreme and intelligent Author, we may consider as granted 
on both sides. M. Simon seems especially struck with the con- 
trast between man, who is ever touching up and repairing his 
works, and the Divine foresight which provides by anticipation 
for all the needs of the future by the operation of a few general 
laws. We cite once more, from his chapter on this special theme, 
a few of our philosopher’s expressions :-— 


‘God is not like an unskilful workman, who has several attempts to make, 
before He produces the correct form: He is not like the painter who 
first arranges his canvas, grinds his colours, sketches his outline, then 
corrects it, and at last throws in the shading and colouring. It is evident 
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that His mind perceives at once which is best, and that His power executes 
it at the same instant. It is impossible for this Workman to try twice, 
or that a work come from His hands should need repair. 


M. de Broglie says that he will not pause to inquire whether or 
not this language needs any limitations. But one thing is patent 
to all, both Christians and non-Christians; it is, that in this 
universe, where, from the insect to the whale, every creature has 
its appointed place, and its nourishment prepared, there exists 
one great and deplorable singularity. This is, it need scarcely 
be said, the existence of evil and of suffering. Day by day are 
witnessed desires which are not gratified, lives which are passed 
amidst the torture of privations, or in the misery of an unsatis- 
fied void. On all sides wretchedness and pain have gained 
abundant entrance into the work of God. In the depths of 
forests rarely trodden by human foot, the joyous song of the 
birds is interrupted by the shrill cry of the harmless creature 
whom the ravening lion has just seized as its prey. Not alone 
by the limpid stream, and by the refreshing dew, is moistened 
this earth whereon we tread. ‘Torrents of tears and of blood 
have for long ages been shed upon its plains. 

How great a difficulty this remains for all the philosophies 
and all the religions, there is no need to prove. Manes with his 
two Creators ; Leibnitz, almost denying the Divine Ummnifpotence ; 
Zeno, with convulsed brow, denying that pain is an evil—they one 
and all bear witness to the depth and perplexity of the problem. — 
The Christian has, as such, at least this advantage, that his recog- 
nition of the doctrine of man’s fall allows him to contemplate this 
abyss of thought, if not without surprise and sadness, still at 
any rate without unmitigated terror. 

M. Simon grants to the full the greatness of the difficulty. 
He declines, however, to avail himself of any such mitigation of 
it as may arise from the doctrine just enunciated. He considers 
that the fact of the fall is not demonstrated ; that it can only, in 
any case, deserve the title of an hypothesis, and that it leaves, 
in his judgment, all the objections against Providence undis- 
turbed. M. de Broglie does not care, for the moment, to reply 
to his opponent’s statements on this head. He prefers, and we 
think rightly, to consider the effect of M. Simon’s admissions 
in so far as they affect natural religion, and he proceeds to argue 
in the following manner. 

No one will for a moment maintain that man has any special 
exemption from the universal lot of mourning. He, the more 
highly privileged being of all creation, finds his pre-eminence 
over the rest extend to evil as well as to good. No other creature 
upon earth has at once so much enjoyment and so much suffer- 
ing. Even in those cases where the actual pleasure and pain are 
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simply equal to those of inferior creatures, he has two faculties 
which multiply for him all impressions good or bad ; two echoes 
which repeat at every sound, two mirrors which reflect every- 
thing,—his foresight and his memory. ‘The animal that suffers 
seems, when once cured; to have little remembrance of its woes; 
dying, it seldom knows that it is about to quit the world. Far 
otherwise is it with man. He retains too often a bitter recollec- 
tion of past sorrows, and is at the same time terribly depressed 
by the anticipation of ills yet in store for him. The prospect of 
death throws a shadow over his whole life; and thus the very 
gift of reason doubles the suffering which a mysterious dispen- 
sation has prepared for him. 

Has the man who suffers any sufficient guarantee, on grounds 
of pure reason, that his Creator takes an interest in his woes? 
This is no question for a select few. All of us, sooner or later, 
are called upon to drink some portion of the contents of that bitter 
chalice ; all of us, consequently, have a vital interest in receiving 
a definite reply to a question of such vast importance. 

It does not seem possible to obtain, from this ablest advocate 
of the tenableness of pure Theism, any satisfactory answer to this 
query. ‘The logical inference from M. Simon’s first principles 
would apparently necessitate a conclusion in the negative. He 
represents the Almighty as a Being who governs everything by 
a few fixed and general laws, without reserving to Himself the 
right to interfere. Either, then, the evil which we suffer entered 
into this original and invariable plan of the Divine Artificer (in 
which case it has been not merely permitted but foreseen and 
settled beforehand), or else itis altogether such a trivial matter, it 
mars so slightly the general beauty and order of the universe, 
that the Almighty does not condescend to take any account of 
its existence. Our sorrows are either pre-ordained or else unper- 
ceived or unregarded. 

The general aspect of nature gives but little consolation here. 
Admirably arranged for the species, its laws seem to take but 
little ~ of the sufferings of individual members ;' careful of 


- agpen, A large, nature seems to exhibit no special regard to 


the needs of this or that specimen of the class. Thus, for 
example, an infant is born. Team, by a touching and general 
law, has provided for it a sustenance in the bosom of its mother, and 
she implants in that mother’s heart a tenderness no less important 





1 Mr. Tennyson has here anticipated M. de Broglie. See the well-known lines 
of ‘In Memoriam,’ where the poet says of Nature: 
‘ So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.’ 


In the next page, however, the Laureate questions the alleged carefulness of Nature 
even for the type. 
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for its welfare. She has infused into the mind of its father a 
love strong as death, which will make him consecrate to its wel- 
fare all the energy of his matured strength, all the vigour of his 
hardy muscles. It is affecting to contemplate all the affection 
and courage which is thus placed at the disposal of a naked, 
pitiful object. But suppose that the father is killed by an acci- 
dent, suppose that the mother is too weak to survive the pains 
and the joys of childbirth, the infant is then bereft of all the pro- 
visions made for its nurture and protection ; and what, in such 
circumstances, does Nature do for it? Simply nothing; her love 
and attention appear to be exhausted. A general law vouch- 
safed existence to this frail being; a general law condemns that 
existence to death. 

The fact is, and it cannot be avowed too frankly, that these 
general laws are, for the individual man, a source of dread and of 
destruction, almost as much as of comfort and protection. The 
rock that lends us shelter from the heat may fall upon us; the 
atmosphere that renews cur blood will turn the current into 
burning fever, if the veins be but slightly injured. It is easy, on 
a bright day and in our tranquil moods, to walk on a flowery 
sward, to scent the perfumed breezes, and regard all Nature as 
our friend; but what is the impression made by her on those 
who in the midst of a starless night are tempest-tossed upon a 
frail raft, who feel the rain drenching them from above, while the 
roaring waves upheave them from below? Does the law that 
water finds its level seem so peculiarly beneficent to them ?* 

And yet this is in truth the Providence set forth by the 
‘Religion Naturelle’ of M. Simon. It resembles only too 
closely a deification of the forces of nature. It must be ever 
thus. Once represent man with all his miseries and weaknesses 
as part of a changeless plan, and between such a Maker and 
such a creature there can be no relation in the way of prayer 
or of special gratitude. 








1 Compare the language of Mr. Ruskin :—‘ I understand not the most 
dangerous, because most attractive form of modern infidelity, which, pretending 
to exact the beneficence of the Deity, degrades it into a reckless infinitude of 
mercy and blind obliteration of the works of sin, and which does this chiefly by 
dwelling on the manifold appearances of God’s kindness on the face of creation. 
Such kindness is indeed everywhere and always visible, but not alone. Wrath and 
threatening are invariably mingled with the love; and in the utmost solitudes of 
Nature the existence of Hell seems to me as legibly declared, by a thousand 
spiritual utterances, as that of Heaven. It is well for us to dwell with thanks- 
giving on the unfolding of the flowers, and the falling of the dew, and the sleep 
of the green fields in the sunshine; but the blasted trunk, the barren rock, the 
moaning of the bleak winds, the roar of the black, perilous, merciless whirlpool 
of the mountain streams, the solemn solitudes of moors and seas, the continual 
fading of all beauty into darkness, and of all strength into dust—have these no 
language for us ?’—Stones of Venice, vol. iii. pp. 1378. 
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But this absence of prayer is really a very serious matter ; for, 
in common parlance and common thought, prayer is the one 
essential element of religion. ‘ My house is the house of 
ee, is the primary idea concerning the house of God. 

rayer is to religion what respiration is to life. And, although 
it is only too easy to forget God, and not impossible to forget 
ourselves, yet in moments of peril the universal instinct gene- 
rally returns. Prayer for our own safety, prayer for the protection 
of those whom we love, is at such times our natural, and often 
our sole resource. But the pitiless logic of pure Theism, apart 
from revelation, denies us this refuge. The most eloquent advo- 
cate of natural religion in the last century, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, its ablest defender in our own day, M. Jules Simon, both 
proclaim that prayer is useless; both maintain that prayer is a 
request to the Almighty to work a miracle in our favour, and 
that such a request is absolutely unreasonable ; both, it is true, 
recommend us to give thanks to God, when we are rescued from 
any danger. But they are not logical. If there was nothing 
special in our preservation, if our Maker was indifferent to the 
entire affair, no real emotion, no sentiment of gratitude can reason- 
ably be awakened in the convictions of our hearts and minds. 
How can we feel thankful to any preserver who took no particular 
interest in our fate ? ; 

There remains the Love of God in the sense of an admiring 
awe of His greatness, His wisdom, His foresight ; a sentiment 
more lively and intense in its degree, but not very different in 
its kind, from that which we might feel towards an earthly 
legislator, such as, for example, the author of ‘ The Institutes ;’ 
truly a hopeful sentiment whereby to cherish the languishing 
flame of a religion ! 


M. Simon has maintained, in some of the most powerful and 
eloquent pages that he has ever written, the doctrine of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. Not content with refuting Materialism, he is 
equally powerful against Pantheism. Most justly does he urge 
that the submergence of our individual souls in that great 
| abstraction, a fancied anima mundi, would be no true future 
existence at all, but an extinction, or as he terms it with truth and 

oint, ‘a mockery of immortality’ (wne immortalité dérisotre). 
M. Simon’s idea of our future existence, however obtained, is at 
least a thoroughly Christian one ; it is God seen face to face in 
the mirror of the soul; the man called to know his Maker 
without any loss of distinct and individual personality. More- 
over, he speaks as the Gospel does, and as the great human 
family generally does, on the relation between this immortality 
and the performance of duty in this life. The testimony of 
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a pure conscience, of an existence passed in the practice of 
virtue, are represented as the conditions of a happy immortality. 
The trials of this world are only a preparation for the future. 
Here, says M. Simon, is the contest, and there the prize, a blessed 
immortality. 

But at this point we wish to know, whether or not the man 
struggling against the difficulties that surround him can reckon 
upon any assistance from his God. That God may witness 
the combat is suggested even by heathen testimony. ‘ Spectaculum 
dignum ad quod respiciat Deus,’ says Seneca, ‘ vir bonus cum mald 
Jortundé compositus.’ But has the man thus circumstanced any 
right to call upon his Creator for any kind of help, for courage 
to resist, for patience to support, the many and varied trials 
which confront him? The God of natural religion can, accord- 
ing to M. Simon, do nothing towards removing the embittered 
chalice from our lips. This, on his theory, would be a miracle, 
and from all such requests or expectations we are precluded. 
But can this Being at least inspire us with sufficient force of 
mind to enable to say, even though it be with a sigh and reluc- 
tantly, ‘ Thy will be done’ ? 

At this point the supporters of pure ‘Theism seem to be much 
divided, and M. Simon, generally so clear and outspoken, falters 
and hesitates. He would evidently like to prove the existence of a 
spiritual intercourse between God and the virtuous soul which 
struggles against its passions, an exchange of petitions and 
encouragements, such as we find depicted in Christian books of 
mystictheology. ‘The idea of Divine grace evidently pleases him. 
At moments, with more of impulse than of prudence, he permits 
the aspirations of a noble heart to carry him beyond the bounds 
within which his own strict logic would confine him. ‘We may 
‘ask of God,’ he says, ‘ force, resignation, virtue; the goods of 
‘ the soul, not of the body.’ And again :— 

‘ To what can we have recourse when the world fails us? In whom can 
we confide, when our*love is repelled, our virtue calumniated, our honour 
sullied ? To whom can we cry against pitiless disdain, against closed 


hearts which reject our offering? Something within us impels us to lift 
our eyes to heaven and to call God to our aid.’ 


But, after making this remarkable admission, M. Simon seems 
to feel that he has planted his foot upon a dangerous slope. So, 
in order to arrest his steps, he adds, that prayer is essentially 
nothing more than a firm resolve to act aright and an aspiration 
towards God. It looks almost as if he had heard the harsh 
voice of that other high-priest of natural religion, reproaching 
him as for an aberration into the paths of mysticism, and recall- 
ing him to the bare altars of a hard and logical creed. Let us 
listen for a moment to the counter-assertions of Rousseau :— 
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‘I do not ask of God the power to do good. Why ask of Him what He 


“has already given me? Has He not given me conscience to enable me to 


love the good, reason to perceive it, and liberty to choose it? If I do 
wickedly, J have no excuse ; I do it because I will to do it. Toask Him to 
change my will, is to ask of Him what He demands of me ; it is to wish 
that He should perform the task, and that I should reap the reward.’ 


Surely, starting from their common ground, Rousseau has 
herein the advantage over M. Simon. M. Simon, who denies 
the doctrine of the Fall, must hoid, it is to be presumed, that the 
human soul is in precisely the same condition in which it was 
created by the hands of God. No enfeebling failure has befallen 
it since the day when God’s Spirit breathed into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life. Each new-born child receives a soul which, 
of its kind, is perfect: fully prepared for its destiny, fully 
equipped for its appointed task. Even the happiness of another 
life is, in this system, not a supernatural bliss demanding 
previous enlightenment and transformation of the soul, but a 
state of beatitude appropriate to the soul’s existing nature, and 
capable of being won by its native force. Why, then, should it 
seek for extraneous aid to gain what is entirely within its reach ? 
What army, fully disciplined and ready for the fight, rushes 
back to its general for support at the first sight of the enemy ? 
What workman, with a load only duly proportioned to his 
shoulders, entreats help from his master towards the carrying of 
it? Assuredly, in such a case, the master would have a perfect 
right to refuse. 

From the data furnished by M. Simon, these statements 
appear to follow rigorously and indisputably. Unfortunately, 
however, their truth is not borne out by the result of individual 
experience. Self-examination, sincerely carried on, does not reveal 
to us this happy equilibrium of faculties. The extraordinary 
mixture of nobleness and baseness, of generosity and meanness ; 
of flesh and spirit, of worldliness crossed by momentary eleva- 
tion to better things, of passions capable of beneficial guidance, 
but too often proving the ruin of body and mind; of a will 
which may rule, but is constantly vanquished ; of a love which is 
only too often chilled or else misplaced : these are surely admitted 
facts.’ We, the workmanship of God, the children of heaven, 
we ought to love our Father and our home; and we are conscious 
of a lack of true affection for the one, of a want of real regret at 
our exclusion from the other. If we could only love our duty, 
how easy would be its accomplishment. But, alas! it wearies 





1 Here, as throughout, we have condensed the Prince de Broglie’s powerful 
statement. Forcible antitheses of the same kind may be found in the ‘ Pensées’ of 
Pascal, in Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ in the ‘ Maximes’ of the worldly Rochefoucauld, 
in Newman’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ and probably in many other quarters. 
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us, it disgusts, it repels. Shall not a creature who is sensible of 
this strange contrariety, weary of its own disgust, and vexed at 
the sloth of a corrupted existence, rebathe himself in the fountain 
of all love, and ery, ‘ Make me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right spirit within me!’ 

No, replies the system of M. Simon. Of this corruption, of 
this weakness of the will I have no explanation to offer, no 
remedy to supply. In fact, I deny its existence. You must do 
your best. ‘The sea, I grant, rolls heavily ; your skiff is light, 
the night is well-nigh starless, the waves that toss you conceal 
the coast and the lighthouse. Sail, row, swim, as you best can. 
God Almighty awaits you at the harbour; but do not reckon on 
His sending out any life-boat to meet and save you in your 
passage across the storm-tossed waters. 

Alone, then, must we pursue our journey, alone arrive at the 
gates of eternity. There shall we meet our Maker; we shall 
find God on the judgment-seat. There is awarded punishment 
to the wicked, recompense to the good. M. Simon awaits that 
day with a noble confidence, without any shadow of disquietude. 
May we dare to ask the ground of this assurance, and humbly to 
confess that for our own part we do not share it? One weighty 
difficulty, apparently unfelt by him, corrupts all our confidence 
and security. 

Of the happy immortality in store for the good we make no 
question whatever. But how, if we do not feel ourselves to be 
of the number of the good? How, if amidst the clearer light 
which often attends the approach of death, we can only look 
back on a youth carried away by the whirlwind of passion, a 
maturity misled by the phantoms of ambition, an old a 
weighed down by the anxieties of ill-health and the chillness of 
decay? How, if our pure thoughts and charitable actions have 
been few, our duties feebly and imperfectly performed, our 
egotism intense and the time for reparation passed away? Our 
conscience condemns us: it anticipates the just judgment of 
God. Can it do anything more? Is there any place, in this 
system of unaided Theism, for appeals to mercy, for avowals 
of guilt, for tears, for compunction of heart, for voluntary 
humiliations, for desponding confessions which may move the 
Supreme Judge on high? The God of natural religion rewards 
virtue, punishes vice. Good. But is He sure to grant pardon to 
the penitent ? 

This question is one which, in a discussion of this kind, is 
assuredly worth putting, and worth replying to. It is surprising 
that a careful examination and re-examination of M. Simon’s 
book leads to the conclusion that not only is it impossible to 
discover in its pages any formal reply to this formidable query, 
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_ but that there is not, from the first page to the last, the very 
slightest allusion to the subject. To all appearance, M. Simon 
only recognizes the existence of two sorts of people: the guilty, 
of whom he speaks in terms that are crushing and hopeless; and 
persons of tried goodness, whose hopes he cheerfully exalts. 
But of repentant criminals he takes no account whatever. Pity, 
pardon, penitence—the very words, as well as the things—are 
a-wanting in M. Simon’s heaven. Of justice he speaks con- 
tinually ; of mercy there is not a single word. One marvels in 
what heaven or in what hell of mankind the author of ‘ La Re- 
ligion Naturelle’ can have passed his days. Has he met with 
none but unblemished saints, or despairing criminals? Has he 
never so much as heard of a third class, whom we Christians 
call the penitent sinners? It is to be feared that his silence is 
the prudence of a kindly man who has no consoiation to offer 
to such a class. His Theism appears to leave no hope for the 
frightened sinner; nothing but remorse for his faults, and dread 
of the chastisement due to them. For natural religion (as 
depicted by Rousseau and M. Simon—and thus far depicted 
justly) lays down, jirstly, that man is endowed with all the 
strength that is needed tor the performance of duty; secondly, 
that God governs the universe by general laws which admit of 
no exception; thirdly, that every breach of duty demands its 
own merited chastisement.' God is bound by His own nature, 
which is absolutely just, to the observance of this third rule. 

But where, in all this rigorous chain of propositions, this 
succession of serried links, do we find a single interstice wherein 
to introduce the very idea of pardon? ‘These principles close 
around the sinner like the walls of a dungeon whence there is no 
escape. ‘l'errible is the conclusion! The God of natural re- 
ligion is a God who does not pardon. Neither now, nor at the 
hour of death, does this creed of mere Theism encourage us to 
cry for mercy. Men with troubled consciences, with passion- 
soiled hearts; hapless women, led astray by the transports of 
impetuous tenderness; mothers who gaze with terrified glances 
at your sons embarked upon the stormy sea of life’s trials and 
temptations ; fathers whose wrinkled brows are blushing for your 
children’s dishonour; hapless and guilty ones of every rank and 
age ;—this religion is not for you; it has no prayers for weak- 
ness, 7¢ has no pardon for the penitent. 

It is true that this is not the ordinary representation of the 
God of natural religion. There is a class of teachers (M. 
Simon most certainly is not one of them) who portray the 





_? Our readers will remember the vivid picture of the working of this convic- 
tion given in the behaviour of the sailors towards Jonah (Jonah i. 4—16), and of 
the people of Melita towards S. Paul (Acts xxviii. 4). 
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Almighty in a very different manner. In many romances, and 
in some poems, the Creator is a kindly Being, who not only 
pities human frailty, but even, like the good-humoured father in 
a comedy, smiles upon the disportings of amiable vice. This is 
the god whom men invoke with glass in hand. There is also 
the god of lovers, in whose sight passion stands for virtue, whose 
name is interwoven by the heroes of modern novels with the 
inebriation of their impure pleasures, with the impulses of their 
adulterous loves. But against all this perverted sentiment, M. 
Simon would be as indignant as the strictest Christian. Pure in 
his morality as he is rigorous in his logic, he is never guilty of 
this species of weak complaisance. With him God, though 
good and tender, is still a Being who hates all evil and impurity. 
To be a jealous God is common to the God of M. Simon and 
the God of Scripture; only, while our God is one who has 
bought with a price—a Divine and blood-shedding price—the 
right of showing mercy without ceasing to be strictly just, the 
religion of M. Simon, ignoring these mysteries of Almightiness 
and Love, leaves his God shut up, and, as it were, paralysed in 
His justice. It is a God who does not possess the brightest of 
all the attributes of sovereignty—the right to pardon. 

M. Simon has published a book entitled ‘ Duty’ (‘ Le Devoir ’). 
With some qualification, on the ground of important omissions, 


it must be pronounced a very good book, and one well — 


from its moderation, for the service of the mass of mankind. 
But how many lives does the author of ‘Le Devoir’ suppose would 
bear testing by his reasonable standard of what is mght? And 
even of those which stood this test, how many could endure the 
further scrutiny of a Holy Being whose all-seeing glance pierces 
below the outer covering of acticns into the recesses of thoughts 
and motives; a scrutiny which regards the admixture of vanity 
and undue self-love as the tarnish on the purest silver of good 
deeds? Let him think of man appearing as he is, as he would 
blush to show himself to his fellow-creatures, at the great day of 
judgment, and let him tell us to how many that pure and strict 
justice, which must be looked for from the God of natural re- 
ligion, is a subject of confidence, and not of dread ? 

This conviction of unworthiness is no mere theory of Knox, 
or Calvin, or the Jansenists. The sight of the world as it is, 
the avowals of con&cience, the entire history of the human race, 
proclaim aloud that all flesh is corrupt; that there is not one 
righteous. Humanity at large cries out, ‘If Thou, Lord, wilt 
be extreme to mark what is done amiss; O Lord, who may 
abide it?’ But of such earnest entreaties natural religion 
takes no account. It observes men’s sins and counts them up, 
and hears in the voice of God only the thunders of His awful 
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majesty. What marvel that few care to cherish such a creed; 
that it wins neither enthusiasm nor even attachment ! 

The main point at issue seems now to be tolerably clear. M. 
Simon’s teaching does not establish a real relation between God 
and man; and, failing to do this, it does not fulfil the primary 
condition of a genuine religion. Prayer, being practically denied 
to the individual, is of course equally denied to the collective 
body of mere Theists. M. Simon perceives this. He rejects 
every form of worship that is incompatible with his creed; that 
is to say, almost all forms that are known, or that can be 
imagined. His natural religion acknowledges neither priest- 
hood nor sacraments, nor any solemn rites or ceremonies. There 
remain almsgiving, good works, pious conversations on the great 
subjects of philosophy. But who would seriously call such 
actions by the name of worship? Worship must be something 
more than the mere performance of duty; it involves direct 
homage to the Deity. On one occasion in life M. Simon admits 
such appeal, and that is in taking a solemn oath to perform 
political or judicial duties. Few men have shown more nobly 
than has M. Simon their deep regard for the sanctity of such a 
promise, made as in the special sight of God. But it would be 
an awkward result for a body of religionists, that none but those 
who became members of a council, or witnesses on a trial, should 
be allowed to have any opportunity during their whole life of 
worshipping God. 

But a piece of casuistry arises. May an adherent of natural 
religion with propriety take part in Christian worship? M. 
Simon is a good deal embarrassed by this doubt. On the whole, 
though with reluctance, he decides the question in the affirmative. 
But what an avowal is this! Here is a religion which claims to 
be all-sufficient ; and yet the desirability of supplementing it by 
another (entirely distinct) religion has to be considered. What 
Christian, Roman Catholic or Protestant, ever dreamt of asking 
a Jew or a Mahometan to bless his marriage, or to baptize his 
children? Natural religion is the only one in the world which 
ever dreamt of having recourse to the worship furnished by other 
creeds. The fact is, that since the world began it never has 
been able to stand alone, and never will be. Re-taught and 
strengthened by revealed religion, it acquires a certain strength. 
It is now a foster-child of Christianity, and ‘cannot walk alone 
without the aid and tendance of its nurse. 


The greatest doctors of the Church have constantly maintained 
that the existence of God, His overruling Providence, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the sacred law of duty, are all truths 
of natural religion. ‘Thus much may be fully accepted; and 
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yet it is surprising to observe that the spirit of man, left to its 
own unaided powers of guidance, has invariably displayed a ten- 
dency to obscure, to enfeeble, and ultimately to obliterate its 
perception of these all-important verities. The conduct of reason 
regarding them might well recall the fable of the Danaides and 
their sieve, or of Penelope’s web. Polytheism has been so much 
decried, and that so justly, that it is needless to dwell upon the 
subject at length. But its lesson must not be forgotten or 
ignored. History shows us that, so far from the tenableness of 
pure Theism, apart from Revelation, being proved by the annals 
of Greece and Rome, a host of gods and goddesses, impure and 
degraded beings, were enthroned in the place of the Most High ; 
that the pure gold was parted with for a quantity of small and 
most miserably alloyed change. A few noble protests may 
indeed be found: let a Socrates and a Plato receive all the 
homage which they deserve. But it is certainly strange, if these 
dogmas be so obvious and accessible on grounds of mere reason, 
that none but great geniuses should defend them, and they but 
faintly and imperfectly. 

But stranger still is the reverse of the picture. At a certain 
fixed time and place a man is born into the world, and lives and 
dies. From that date, these primary truths, so surely demon- 
strated, but also so easily lost again by reason, have become 
settled and sure. Starting from this central home, they have 
traversed the sky with the rapidity of clouds, they have borne 
along with them the electric spark. They have become—what 
they always ought to have been—the axioms of all science, the 
immovable rule of life. They are deeply imprinted on the mind 
of a large and intelligent portion of humanity; popular language 
bears witness to the thoroughness with which they are accepted ; 
a thousand hymns, chanted even by rustic voices, are uplifted 
heavenwards in proclaiming them. 

Surely, even to the mere bystander, this is no common pheno- 
menon : that the reason of man should have it in its power to 
recognise God and His sanctity, and yet should have waited for 
forty centuries for the word of a Jew before it could pay due 
homage to His Name; that it should have slept for long ages, 
and then have risen up, like the patriarch from the stony pillow, 
to say with him, ‘Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew 
it not.’ Who was this one Man who restored to human nature 
its real powers and claims; this Christ, who said to it, as He 
said to the sick of the palsy, ‘Arise and walk’? None can 
give a full account of this great mystery ; but we may perhaps 
be able to perceive some reasons for the transformation thus 
wrought in man’s spirit by Christianity, and the force which it has 
given to the truths of natural religion by its republication of them. 
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We have seen that these truths awake within man’s conscience 
perplexity and trouble, not confidence alone. The immutability 
of God appears to exclude the idea of His providence ; man’s 
conviction of His justice seems to shut out the hope of His 
mercy. Crushed and alarmed, men feared to look in the face 
truths that in some of their aspects were so terrible. Nay, they 
were even glad of an excuse for disbelieving them ; they took in 
hand the task of overthrowing them. It seemed easier and 
pleasanter to seek for refuge in the imebriation of idolatry than 
to bear the burden which these solemn verities imposed upon 
the mind. 

Philosophic thinkers—the Schoolmen, S. Augustine, Leibnitz, 
and many more—have striven to explain these difficulties ; and 
such attempts, when carried on with reverence, demand attention 
and respect. But not only do all such explanations fall short of 
completeness ; it must be further avowed, that if they were com- 

lete, they would effect a change in the very nature of man. 
They would surpass the bounds of his intelligence on earth ; 
they would be undue anticipations of his future state of being. 
We are not here, says Bossuet, in the place for understanding 
these things. Moreover, such solutions as really can be given, 
will never prove easy for the masses to understand. They may 

atify a select few; they do not suit the taste of the many. 

ook, for example, at the existence of evil; every sufferer can feel 
the difficulty. But when S. Augustine tells us that imperfection 
is the very condition of the finite, and that, consequently, finite 
nature cannot be exempt from evil; when Leibnitz declares that 
God has selected the best, or at any rate the least bad, out of all 
possible future contingencies—how many, among the millions of 
sufferers upon earth, will derive much consolation from such 
arguments? No; reason will but too often resemble the condi- 
tion of one of the greatest of all thinkers, who used to fancy 
that he was on a narrow road, with a yawning precipice by its 
side.! Does not all this make in favour of the account furnished 
by the Bible, and developed by theology, respecting the fall of 
man, and the resultant enfeeblement of his spiritual powers? 
At any rate, whatever be the origin of the fact, the fact itself 
remains, that reason, in order even to preserve rational truths, has 
need of a foreign auxiliary. And whatever aid may have been 
derived from previous revelations, the great and special auxiliary 
to natural religion has been the revealed religion. It is Chris- 
tianity which has republished and vividly impressed upon the 
human mind the unity of the Godhead, the immortality of the 


1 M. de Broglie does not name the great man referred to; but our readers will 
probably remember this feature in the life of Pascal, and the accident which gave 
rise to it. = 
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soul, the existence of the Unseen. Wherever Christianity is 
vigorous, belief in these truths flourishes; wherever Christianity 
waxes faint and languid, pantheism, materialism, and fatalism 
gain ground.? 

But may not Christianity be simply a form of philosophy 
with claims like those of the Porch and the Academy? No; its 
very form of — to the human heart is different. One man 
comes to me and says, ‘ Here is my conception of truth; judge 
for yourself whether you will accept it’ —this is the philosopher. 
Another man says: ‘I am come to you in the name of God. I 
‘ offer you the proofs of my divine mission. Examine these 
‘ proofs; but if you find them conclusive, then, in the name of 
‘this mandate, believe what I am about to tell you,’—this is 
the minister of Christian authority. It is true that even Chris- 
tianity leaves many philosophic difficulties unsolved; but then 
it has a moral and practical side, which enables the believer to 
see in the main his own line of duty, and to leave the clearance 
of some difficulties for that other life in which his religion gives 
him so firm a trust. Hence arises a calmness of contemplation 
of these difficulties on the part of the Christian, as great as that 
with which a mathematician considers a problem of Sturm’s or 
the binomial theory of Newton. Practically, I wish to know 
whether God loves me, whether I have any well-grounded hopes 
of His mercy. Give me a satisfactory reply to these questions, 
and I can afford to wait for the solution of a metaphysical 
obscurity. 

And Christianity does give it. It leads you into the presence 
of God made man for you; it exhibits a pledge of love such as 
philosophy has never dared even to suggest. It shows you His 
tears, His sufferings, His toils on your behalf, and evokes from 
you in turn a love which is thus made an easy and imperious 
duty. Whatever difficulty may be caused by the existence of 
evil in God’s universe, the Christian cannot think that his 
Maker looks upon it with careless, half-averted gaze. In the 
person of the Eternal Son, he sees a God dying for the sins of 
men, a God sacrificed to satisfy His own justice; a God giving 
His own blood to win forgiveness for the human race. Even the 
dogmas of this faith are full of consolation and of guidance ; 
for, while the mysteries of reason are problems, the mysteries of 
the faith are precepts. The dogmas of the faith have rendered 
the truths taught by reason accessible and bearable; it is the 
faith, as S. Irenzeus & said, which has taught the human under- 





1 It is possible that an objector might here allege the existence of Mahomet- 
anism and its embodiment of these great truths of natural religion. But M. de 
Broglie might fairly reply, with Mohler, that the essence of the Koran is borrowed 
from the contents of the Uld and New Testament, 
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standing to comprehend God. The triumph of the rational 
verities is due to this alliance with the faith. 

This alliance it is now proposed to break, in order that a 
ay natural religion may be established. It is admitted that 
‘hristianity has done good service in popularizing these primary 
ideas. But its work, it is maintained, is now done and it may 
be permitted to retire. Reason has waxed strong and can now 
dispense with the aid of its auxiliary. 

We Christians maintain this to be impossible. Not only 
would, in such case, the old phantoms of difficulty arise again in 
all their most oppressive and alarming forms, and all the evils 
of Pandora’s box infect the atmosphere of thought; but it may 
well be questioned whether this separation be really possible. 
Eighteen centuries of Christianity have wrought out an intimacy 
so close that it is hard to draw the lines of demarcation. Do 
what you will, O philosopher, in vain will you watch your 
words and weigh your phrases in the balance: every instant you 
will express ideas which you would never have conceived, and 
use terms of which you could not have availed yourself, if your 
childhood had not been Christian, if you had not breathed, as 
you entered the world, an atmosphere saturated with Christianity. 
Despite all the precision of his style, even M. Simon himself is 
unable to avoid this intermingling of Christian ideas. It is often 
a source of silent gratification to heer in converse even thie 
fragments of an incoherent and confused Christianity apparent 
in the language of worthy people, who believe themselves far 
removed from it, and who would consider it a humiliation to be 
ranked as Christians.? One man would preserve the idea of 
pardon, while he rejects that of expiation; another asserts the 
doctrine of human corruption (which is only too clear), but denies 
that of original sin which alone explains it. All admit the 

_devotedness of the priesthood, and reject its authority. Truly, a 
| nenagy unphilosophic system! The ordinary natural religion of 
|jour day is, in fact, a washed out and diluted Christianity. 
' "Rousseau, it must be owned, made no bad choice when he 

selected, as the interpreter of such a cultus, a priest who can 





1 Compare with M. de Broglie’s language that of a recently-published English 
work. ‘Christianity is essentially a religion of dogma, because it is essentially 
a religion of authority. It is scarcely possible to conceive a sharper contrast 
than exists between the speculative uncertainty of heathen philosophy and the 
calm assurance of Christian teaching. “He taught them as one having 
authority” is as true of the Gospel in its written form as it was of our Lord’s 
personal teaching.’—Gansett's Bampton Lectures, for 1867, p. 118. 

2 de Broglie is, of course, speaking of his own personal experiences in 
France. Very possibly, however, corroboration from English testimony would 
not be difficult to find. [Since the above was written we have met with most 
consentient though independent testimony, in Mr. Garbett’s ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ 
See especially p. 150 and Lectures IV. and V. passim. ] 
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only be acquitted of sacrilege on the ground of illogicalness 
a man who does not keep the vows which he has made, and who 
eelebrates mysteries in which he does not believe. 

But, further, would sincere Deists be willing to suppress the 
Christian religion, even if it were in their power? Are they 
prepared to run the risk? How many, do they think, would 
under such circumstances continue to believe in God and to 
practise moral duty? How many, in other words, would pre- 
serve the doctrines and act upon the precepts of M. Simon’s 
‘Le Devoir’ and ‘La Religion Naturelle’? But a compromise seems 
to be suggested. It is proposed to make pure Theism the guide 
for enlightened men, for that small circle sufficiently cultivated 
to understand a book of philosophy, and sufficiently moral to 
guide their life accordingly ; while revealed religion is to be the 
rule for the uneducated, the source of consolation for feeble 
creatures in whose natures sentiment is more dominant than 
reason. Ina family, the father and the young man rising into 
manhood are to be votaries of natural religion; the mother, her 
daughters, and younger sons are to retain a pious belief in 
revelation. In the nation, bare Theism for savants and states- 
men; revealed religion as a bridle for the masses. 

Now, that a public man should respect convictions which he 
does not share, may often be very far from hypocrisy, may be 
in some cases praiseworthy, and even a civic duty; but the 
compromise here proposed—not indeed by M. Simon, but by 
many of his co-religionists—is inadmissible. It would require, 
firstly, a very sober sort of Deists, who never assailed believers ; 
secondly, a very singular kind of Clergy, who should remain 
content with teaching infants the Catechism, administering the 
Sacraments to women and children, and celebrating divine offices 
for the people; and ¢hirdly, a most peculiar condition of the 
masses, who are to remain faithful and obedient, while their 
superiors in station are freethinkers. But you would not obtain 
either of the three classes requisite to carry out the proposed 
compromise ; you would find one condition absolutely lacking, 
and that is the all-essential one of the consent of the contracting 
parties. 

To begin with the freethinkers. How many of them would 
be willing to subscribe to the creed of M. Simon? Is it not 
notorious, that numbers of them are Pantheists; many all but 
Materialists ; some abandoned to an almost Mahometan fatalism? 
Turn to the professors of revealed religion. Their creed will 
prove equally unmanageable. Their religion believes and pro- 
claims that her mission is to subdue the world. That she is 
bound to preach the Gospel to the poor, she readily admits; but 
then, in her eyes, every man is in some sense poor, even those 
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most rich in this world’s goods, or in knowledge and intellectual 
power. While, far from excommunicating the truly philosophic 
spirit, or from wishing to limit its lawful liberty, or to curb its 
generous ——- she has likewise claims of her own; she is 
regal as well as maternal: never can she consent to settle down 
into the position of the merely hired servant of the house and 
nurse of the young children. In the third place, look at the 
masses. Is it reasonable to expect that they shall calmly cherish 
a faith which they know to be rejected by their superiors in 
position and education? No doubt, there was a time when in 
many temples and schools there was one truth for the initiated 
and one for the profane; when the father discussed philosophy in 
the gymnasia, while his chaste spouse was spinning wool at the 
feet of the Dii Lares. But those times are gone, and gone for 
ever. They came to an end when once the (supposed) Son of 
the carpenter preached under the palm and sycamore to the 
woman of Samaria and the fishermen of Gennesaret. To dream 
of the return of such distinctions as the above-named compromise 
implies, is to overlook the quasi-democratic progress in know- 
ledge effected by Christianity during the last eighteen centuries ; 
an oversight especially surprising when it is committed (as is 
frequently the case) by men who profess a pre-eminent apprecia- 
tion of modern tendencies towards absolute equality. And 
really such arrangements could deceive no one. ‘he workman 
and the peasant, nay the very children, smile at them. They 
say aloud—if not before us, at least among themselves—that 
what is good for us is good for them; that truth has not a double 
countenance ; and that if it is not for us to think as they do, 
they have at least the right to think as we do. They are right: 
of all the much talked-of rights of man, the first, the most sacred 
is not the chimerical right to work, or that right of employment 
which, however just, is subordinate ; it is the right to truth, truth 
, entire and without restriction. Christians are habituated to the 
| payment of homage to this right in the person of every one 
of the baptized. Philosophers, will you have less confidence in 
the force of truth? You, who are often impassioned advocates 
of a lawful equality, will you show less respect for the rights of 
the human conscience? If M. Simon’s book leads some to 
meditate these questions, its publication is not to be regretted 
any more than he will resent the freedom of language and liberty 
of this examination. 

Thus far Prince Albert de Broglie in reply to the ‘ Religion 
Naturelle’ of M. Jules Simon. The mere fact of our having 
given an epitome may render us partial critics of such an 
essay. We forbear to descant upon its merits : we leave it to the 
judgment of our readers to decide whether the arguments of 
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M. de Broglie do not succeed in proving, that, for the mass of | 


mankind, Theism apart from revelation is a practical impos- 
sibility ; and that (with rare exceptions) its professors will either 


lapse into Atheism or Pantheism, or else march forward and 


accept the religion of Christ. 
~ But having spoken of the truths which the profession of real 
Theism involves, we may, in concluding this first portion of our 
article, remind our readers of a few of those descriptions which 
adorn the pages of great writers who have spoken worthily—so 
far as man can speak worthily—on a theme so grand and almost 
transcending human power. They may find them in the works 
of nearly all the greatest saints and doctors of the early Church, 
of Ambrose, Athanasius, Augustine, John Damascene, and of 
many — the greatest medieval teachers, Alcuin, Anselm, 
Bernard. Nor is it possible to deny that the monotheism of the 
first Mahometans was a real monotheism, or that many passages 
might be selected from the Koran which sound like echoes from 
the voices of Hebrew prophets, and which inculcate a doctrine 
far loftier and truer than that of many a one among the pan- 
theizing savants of modern Europe or America. To one avowed 
Pantheist, Dr. F', Strauss, must indeed be conceded the praise of 
having portrayed the truth as revealed in the Old Testament, 
the truth which he himself, alas! rejects, in correct outlines filled 
up with vivid colouring. ‘ The Remains’ of Arthur Hallam contain 
a similar description (not however depicted ab extra as by 
Strauss, but accepted with the writer's whole heart) in his essay 
on the theories of Rossetti. Perhaps the finest and most elequent 
of all is that of Dr. Newman, in his ‘ Lectures on University 
Education ;’ but it is too long for our present purpose, while 
of the rest some have been already cited in this Review,’ and 
some may be found in books of religious meditation as well as 
in the original sources. As, however, we think it well to leave 
on the reader’s mind some such statement, and as the discussion 
was forced upon our notice by the rude assaults of a man of 
science, we will once again quote (though it loses something by 
translation) the words of one whose claim to be also considered 
a man of science will scarcely, we presume, be denied. Thus, at 
the close of the ‘ Principia’ speaks Sir Isaac Newton, on the 
nature of that great Being whose works he studied so pro- 
foundly :— 

‘He rules all things, not as a soul of the universe, but as the Lord of the 


entire fabric: and by reason of His dominion is commonly addressed as 
Lord God Almighty. For God is a relative term, and bears reference to 








1 We were pleased to see that Mr. Oxenham, in his very able and interesting 
work on ‘The Atonement,’ followed our example by giving part of the same 
extract from ‘The Remains’ of Arthur Hallam, which we had selected (Art. op 
Renan, Jan. 1864). 
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servants: and Godhead is the Lordship of God, not over His cwn Being, as 
they imagine, with whom God is a soul of the universe, but over His ser- 

He is eternal and infinite, all-powerful, and all-wise ; that is to 
say He endureth from eternity to eternity, and is present from infinity to 
infinity ; He ruleth all things and knoweth all things which are made, or 
which can be made. He is not eternity and infinity, but eternal and in- 
finite. He is not duration and space, but He endureth and is present ; He 
endureth always, and is present everywhere; and by existing always and 
— He constituteth duration and space He is omnipresent, 
not by His virtual power only, but by His substance ; for His virtue has 
no existence apart from His substance. In Him are all things contained 
and moved, but without passion on either side. God feels nothing from 
the motions of bodies; they are not conscious of any resistance arising 
from the omnipresence of God We know Him solely by His pro- 
perties and attributes, and by His most wise and excellent arrangement of 
creatures and their final causes; and we admire Him for His perfections, 
but we adore and worship Him for His governance. For we worship Him 
as servants: and a god without governance, providence, and final causes is 
nothing more than Fate and Nature, From blind metaphysical necessity, 
which is in every case the same always and everywhere, there ariseth no 
variation. The entire diversity of created things according to time and 
place can only spring from the ideas and will of a Being who exists of 
necessity.’ 


' IIL. }He who believes in these solemn truths is, of course, a be- 
Yievef in dogma, Practically, a dogma means a proposition 
which the holder does not admit to be open to dispute. The 
claims of dogma have so often been discussed in this Review, 
that we hope to be able to confine our present observations 
within a comparatively short number of pages. Since we last 
treated the subject, the cause has gained ground in England, by 
the publication of Mr. Bright’s translations from S. Leo, with 
its excellent and interesting notes; of the lamented Professor 
Shirley’s Sermon on ‘ Undogmatic Christianity ;’ of a paper by 
Dean Goulburn in the Churchman’s Family Magazine; of Mr. 
Liddon’s Bampton Lectures for 1866; and, lastly, of Mr. 
Garbett’s for 1867 ;—these last named being specialiy entitled 
‘The Dogmatic Faith.’ 

But we do wish specially to call attention to the point indi- 
cated in our first page, namely, certain features of difference be- 
tween those who admit and those who do not admit the exist- 
ence of authoritative dogma. We wish to urge once more upon 
the few whom our voice may reach, that, although the Christian 
faith does admit of very considerable changes and modifications 
in respect of some popular estimates of truth and half-formed 
floating opinions on religious doctrine, and on points at issue be- 
tween the Churches, still that, where the Chureh Universal has 
once pronounced a definite decision accepted as such by Chris- 
tendom, there God has so blessed her judgment that what she 
has once ruled can no longer be regarded as an open question. 
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‘We think that we have substantially with us in these sentiments, 
not only nearly every one of the writers just named, but also 
Lord Bacon, Archbishop Laud (with a host of other Anglican 
divines), and the Lutheran Dorner, no less than Bossuet and 
Déllinger. 

It is true, of course, that Roman Catholic writers employ the 
term ‘Church’ in a different sense; but the difference on this 
_ does not affect the decisions of the earlier ages, and would 
eave untouched the verdicts of the first six General Councils. 
Accepting the term ‘Church’ in the sense of the ‘Church 
Universal,’ we see no reason for the non-acceptance of the fol- 
lowing words of Drs. Déllinger and Newman :— 


‘The continuity of the stream of tradition allowed neither the sudden 
nor gradual submersion of a doctrine by its opposite ; never could a truth 
once thoroughly acknowledged and believed in the Church be lost, or sink 
from the dignity of an article of faith to a mere tolerated opinion.’ ! 


‘ Firmly I believe and truly 
God is Three, and God is One ; 
And I next acknowledge duly 
Manhood taken by the Son. 


Aud I trust and hope most fully 
In that manhood crucified ; 

And each thought and deed unruly 
Do to death, as He has died. 


Simply to His grace and wholly 

Light and life, and strength belong, 
And I love, supremely, solely, 

Him the Holy, Him the Strong. 


And I hold in veneration, 
For the love of Him alone, 
Holy Church as His creation, 
And her teachings as His own.’ * 


Let us look at some consequences which follow from this 
view. 

In a paper on Rationalism, published by a Presbyterian 
divine, Principal Tulloch, we understood that able writer to 
speak of the dectaicass of the Council of Nicaea as being equally 
amenable to criticism with those of the divines who drew up 
the Augsburg or the Westminster Confession. If this was Dr. 





1 ¢ First Age of the Church,’ Book II. chap, i, sub fine. 

2 ‘Dream of Gerontius.’ We have omitted, as teaching the continuity for our 
purpose, the simple and pathetic aspiration which intervenes before the last 
quatrain ;— 

Sanctus fortis, Sanctus Deus, 
De profundis oro te : 
Miserere, judex meus, 
Parce mihi, Domine.’ 
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Tulloch’s meaning, there is @ line of demarcation between us. 
But it is right to add that we have heard, on good authority, that 
the Principal does recognise so considerable a difference between 
the cases, that the line between us may probably be narrower 
than we had imagined. 

It must still remain a cause of division between ourselves and 
those of the Essayists (as, for instance, Professor Jowett), who 
seem not to acknowledge the very existence of dogma. But we 
must not lose sight of other consequences no less legitimately 
deducible from our premises. If a religion were propounded 
which was utterly unchangeable, which presented no doubts, no 
difficulties, which was entirely teres atque rotunda, it is hardly 
too much to assert that it would not be a religion suited to the 
condition of fallen man. It would be either above or below his 
needs. Its perfection might be such as to suit the nature of the 
holy angels, or of the spirits of just men made perfect; or else, 
if fixed in its character without the attributes of completeness 
and perfection, it might satisfy the requirements of a being less 
highly gifted and endowed, but not the inquiring, restless, 
ardent faculties of man. ‘As for perfection or completeness in 
‘divinity,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘it is not to be sought; which 
‘makes a course of artificial divinity the more suspect. For he 
‘that will reduce a knowledge into an art, will make it round 
‘and uniform ; but in divinity many things must be left abrupt,’ 
‘and concluded with this : “ O altitudo sapientiea et scientie Dei ! 
‘Quam incomprehensibilia sunt judicia Ejus et non investigabiles 
‘vie Ejus!”’ Some comment upon these words may be found in 
Dr. Déllinger’s Munich address (wherein he spoke of the system 
of the Schoolmen as having been simply overthrown, as if at once 
and for ever, by the shock of the Reformation)’ and by the 
recent publication of Mr. Hemans, one of that remarkable band 
which, having had experience of the Roman Church, has not 
found anything like satisfaction in its bosom. 

But if a religion which admitted of no modifications would 
prove unsuitable to our human wants and weaknesses, still more 
unsuited would be a system of belief which should possess no 
elements of fixedness and certainty. To the words of Professor 
Shirley and of Mr. Garbett we may refer those who would fain 
see vigorous statements of the hollow, unsatisfying, perishing 
character of any such gelatinous religion as an undogmatic one 
must needs prove. We, who have so often uttered warnings of 





1 Dr. Déllinger makes a slight exception in favour of that part of the ‘Summa 
Theologiee’ which treats of the virtues and vices, and is so largely based on Aris- 
totle. But it certainly deserves consideration whether the Munich school have not 
been driven by the extravagances of the Roman Court into a slight excess of zeal 
against the claims made for the Schoolmen. 
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our own on this head," prefer at present to speak of some dangers 
which may affect rt me and our friends who are dogmatists. 

It will probably be admitted that the great question again and 
again recurs—‘ How much of our belief as Christians is de 
fide?’ For, not to ask others to believe what God has revealed 
as generally necessary to salvation, is to act the part of the un- 
faithful steward, or of him who buried his Lord’s talent in the 
earth; is to behave in a manner precisely opposite to that of the 
great Apostle, who declared to the elders of Miletus, ‘I have 
not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God.’ That 
such teaching may for the sake of the hearers be imparted pro- 
gressively, is shown indeed by the conduct of the same great 
teacher, and apparently (if it may be said without irreverence) 
by the example of our Lord Himself.? But this is, of course, 
something very different from a concealment of saving truth. It 
is also, however, possible to assume, at times half unconsciously, 
that some pious opinion which we have long cherished, which 
has been favoured by many good and wise men, which has not 
ever to our knowledge been seriously questioned, is an integral 
part of the Catholic faith, insomuch that its non-acceptance 
must brand its impugners with the note of heresy. Nay more, 
we may even have come to think that our own way of stating a 
dogma is essential to the dogma. Perhaps the best way of ap- 
prehending the nature of the difficulty and danger which we are 
striving to point out, will be to set down a few queries, with the 
replies which might have been expected from certain quarters. 

1. \Is it de fide to believe that God created the visible universe 
in the space of six days, each of twenty-four hours’ duration ? 

We strongly suspect that the great Jesuit writer on dogma, 
Father Petau, would have been inclined to answer this question 
in the affirmative. But when we look into the matter, we find 
the letter of Holy Scripture hostile to such a view; for how 
could the sun, created on the fourth day or epoch, be a measure 
of time for the first, second, or third days? We find no con- 
sensus patrum, far less any decree of an Cicumenical Council in 
its favour. §. Anselm, in his ‘Cur Deus homo,’ implies, to say the 
least, a contrary impression. §. Augustine (in his ‘ De Genesi ad 
Litteram,’ if we remember rightly) declares his conviction that 
these ancient days were multum impares to ours, evidently 
meaning far longer. And yet how many of us were startled to 
hear, some thirty years since, the question mooted at all. How 
many of us at first sight imagined that the questioners must be 
blasphemers and sacrilegious men, if not Atheists. If we can now 





1 See eg. ‘Dogmatic Theology,’ Christian Remembrancer, July 1855. ‘Owen 
on Dogmatic Theology,’ Christian Remembrancer, July 1861. 
2 See 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2, and 8. Joha. 
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listen to the discussion calmly, is not this in itself a sufficient 
ground for accepting Dr. Déllinger’s warning, that we must not 
allow ourselves to be hurried into condemnation of every view 
that seems new to us, as if it were a heresy ? 

2.)Is it de fide that we should believe the material fabric of 
this earth to be of a certain known and definite age ? 

The poet Cowper answers, Yes. He declares that the 
Almighty revealed its date to Moses. But Cowper, despite his 
many noble, winning, and attractive gifts, was in some respects 
(like so many of his school) a perfect slave to tradition, and none 
the less so because he would have been the very first to declaim 
against the authority of tradition. ‘The conviction which he has 
expressed on this subject has the support of neither Scripture, 
nor.yeason, nor Fathers, nor Reformers. 

3.) Would the human nature of our blessed Lord have ever 
beén subject to death, if no external violence had been used ? 

The present writer’s own primd facie impression was that the 
humanity of the Incarnate Son was created subject to decay and 
death. But a few years since he heard read in a friend's house a 
letter from a pious Presbyterian objecting to the published 
statement of a co-religionist, which implied this liability of 
Christ’s body to the common lot, On his return home he found 
what he had not noticed before, that Bishop Ellicott had ex- 
pressed a very decided sympathy with the objections contained 
in this letter. A very learned friend has since informed us that 
the patristic view favours the liability to death, while the modern 
Roman Catholic view is with Bishop Ellicott and the Presby- 
terian divine. Let us listen, however, to the words of a great 
layman of the Middle Ages: ‘I believe,’ says Dante Alighieri, 
‘ that if Christ. had not been crucified, and had lived the space 
‘ of time that His life might according to nature have lasted, He 
‘ would have in His eighty-first year have been transmuted from 
‘a mortal body to an eternal one.”! 

On the whole it may, we presume, be safely affirmed that the 
Church Universal has made no decision on this question, and 
that, consequently, neither view is de fide? 
RB Did our blessed Lord, in assuming human nature, in any- 

fe condescend to the imperfection of our ignorance ; or is it de 
Jide to assert that by the union of the Godhead with His sacred 
humanity He was shielded from all ignorance, just as the Catholic 


1 It may be well to subjoin the original, as the shade of meaning is liable to a 
slight variation, according to the translator’s choice of particles, ‘E io credo, 
che se Cristo fosse stato non crucifisso, e fosse vivuto lo spazio che la sua vita 
potea secondo natura trapassare, elli sarebbe all’ otantuno anno, di mortale corpo in 
cternale trasmuta‘o.’—Convito-Tattalo iv. Capitvlo 24 (Ed. Fraticelli), 
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faith declares Him to have been free from all taint of sin original 
or actual ? 

Maldonatus on 8S. Luke ii. 52, and Petavius, in that part of 
his great work which bears upon this question, seem to use very 
trenchant language, and to approximate to the expression of a 
conviction that the latter of these two views is de fide. Wilber- 
force, in his able volume ‘On the Incarnation,’ is more guarded. 
He says, if we remember rightly, that the Eternal Son con- 
descended to learn again, in a new way, through the medium of 
our created nature, the things which He already knew as God. 
Several of the early Fathers use language which Maldonatus does 
not like. A striking list of texts bearing on this theme is given 
by Mr. Chretien in his volume of University Sermons, entitled 
‘The Letter and the Spirit.’ If any competent judge were to 
review the evidence bearing upon the entire case, he would 
probably, we think, come to the conclusion that the matter had 
not yet been adequately discussed, and the Church had not 
pronounced any dogmatic decision concerning it, although it is 
quite possible that what has been settled respecting the two 
natures in one person may be sufficient to exclude certain marked 


and extravagant forms of error. 

5. )Is it de fide to hold that the modern Spiritists, such as Mr. 

Ome, have really been in communication with the unseen 
world, or may we suppose that gentleman and his confréres to be 
deceivers or persons self-deceived, or a compound of these cha- 
racters ? 

There is lying on our table a volume by the learned Jesuit, 
Father Perrone, Prefect of Studies in the Roman College. It 
is entitled ‘ Prelectiones Theologice de Virtute Religionis 
deque Vitiis Oppositis.’ On the first page is fac-simile of an 
7 letter, written in Italian by the reigning Pontiff Pio 

ono. In this volume the reality of Mr. Home’s claims to 
intercourse with the invisible world is distinctly admitted. But 
we own that we remain at present unconvinced. We are quite 
sure that a great deal of Father Perrone’s Latin is ven Gal 
we are not quite sure how much of his theology is very good, 
It might have been interesting to know what the Dublin Re- 
viewers thought about the matter. But then, unfortunately, Dr. 
Perrone has the reputation of being the Pope’s right-hand man, 
He is even supposed to be the real author of the last Encyclical. 
The Dublin Review, with its extreme claims for the Papacy and 
its abhorrence of those Roman Catholics whom it entitles mint- 
mists, is of course tongue-tied in the presence of such a volume. 
We are told that ‘it has the true ring.’ As for weighing the 
soundness of its premises and its inferences, such a process, by 
whomsoever undertaken, could hardly be allowed to appear 
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between the green covers of our contemporary. Dr. Newman, 
indeed, assures us that the claims made on behalf of the Papacy 
by the editor of the Dublin Review, are admitted by very few 
Roman Catholics, at least in England. We are quite ready, as 
we have said, to be convinced ; but in the meantime we !eave it 
to the maximists among our Roman Catholic fellow-Christians to 
decide how far Dr. Perrone’s decisions are to be considered de 
fide by them. 

We might fill pages upon pages with queries of this nature. 
But enough has Sole given to illustrate our position, and we 
therefore prefer to turn to another branch of the subject. It 
may be asked, whether we suppose that questions which have 
_not been definitely settled by the Church Universal are so 
| entirely open, that it is equally safe and sound to think either 
way concerning them. 

We apprehend that it is not always equally safe to think 
either way; and that for two reasons. In the first place, one 
view may have a strong @ priori case in its favour in consequence 
of certain premises, already proved, having a decided tendency 
in that direction, though they may at present be insufficient to 
establish it with certainty. And, secondly, we cannot help 
thinking that great weight ought to be attributed to the religious 
instincts of good men ; instincts being, as it has been truly said, 
undeveloped arguments. Let us here again attempt to illus- 
trate our meaning by examples. 

Most persons who have ever glanced at that somewhat de- 
fective branch of theology amongst us, our books of exegesis, 
are familiar with the name of Thomas Scott. During his life- 
time he received no recognition of his labours. No deanery, no 
rich living was bestowed on him by the dispensers of patronage, 
whether bishops or ministers of the Crown. In this respect he 
lived and died as unnoticed as did John Keble. Folens in 
these cases the negiect, however discreditable to those in autho- 
rity, is a portion of the source of that deep, prolonged, and wide- 
spread influence which such characters constantly exert. Amongst 





1 One feature in the Dublin Review of Perrone’s book is sufficiently curious to 
deserve notice. Some twelve or fourteen years since, two exceedingly anti-Roman 
clergy published a pamphlet on table-turning. Inter alia they declared that they 
asked a table where were the head-quarters of Satan. The table was excited at 
the suggestion of England and of France; but on the mention of Rome, it became 
absolutely frantic. lt never seems to have struck these excellent men that such 
facts—if facts they be—could be susceptible of more than one interpretation. The 
Dublin Reviewers accept the statement, and (naturally and fairly enough) see in 
the report a proof of Satan’s hatred of Rome. Coleridge denied that facts were 
stubborn things, and declared that all depended on the interpretation of them. 
Once grant the fact of this spirit-shaken table, and you would have a case in 
favour of Coleridge’s view. But to us it seems to lack evidence. 
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others who have noticed the works and the character of Scott is 
the late Sir James Stephen, in his ‘Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography.’ There were real defects in Stephen’s mind; his 
temper (as a writer) was somewhat variable, his intellectual 
range of thought was limited. But no one can call in question 
his sincerity in the appreciation of piety, his sympathy with 
very varied forms of Christian devotedness. Now Stephen was 
deeply impressed with the character of Scott. He calls him 
one really worthy of that awful name of saint. Here we have 
an estimate of Scott from a devout man of rather latitudinarian 
tendencies. We turn to the pages of one of a decidedly opposite 
school of thought. This author speaks of the writer :— 


‘The writer who made a deeper impression on my mind than any other, 
and to whom (humanly speaking) 1 almost owe my soul—Thomias Scott of 
Aston, Sandford I hung upon the lips of Daniel Wilson, afterwards 
Bishop of Calcutta, as in two sermons at S. John’s ae he gave the 
history of Scott’s life and death. I have been possessed of his Essays from 
a boy ; his Commentary I bought when I was an undergraduate. 

‘What, I suppose, will strike any reader of Scott’s history and writings, 
is his bold unworldliness and vigorous independence of mind. He fol- 
lowed truth wherever it led him, beginning with Unitarianism and ending 
in a zealous faith in the Holy Trinity. It was he who first planted deep 
in my mind that fundamental truth of religion. With the assistance of 
Scott’s Essays, and the admirable work of Jones of Mayland, I made a 
collection of Scripture texts in prcof of the doctrine, with remarks (I 
think) of my own upon them, before I was sixteen ; and a few months 
later I drew up a series of texts in support of each verse of the Atha- 
nasian Creed. These papers I have still. 

* Besides his unworldliness, what I also admired in Scott was his reso- 
lute opposition to Antinomianism, and the minutely practical character of 
his writings. They show him to bea true Englishman, and I deeply {felt 
his influence ; and for years I used almost as proverbs what I considered 
to be the scope and issue of his doctrine, “ Holiness before peace,” and 
“ Growth is the only evidence of life.”’ 


Many of our readers will have recognised those words—they 
are from the sixtieth page of Dr. Newman’s ‘ Apologia.’ Now 
what we infer from the instincts of men so different is this ; that 
Thomas Scott must, in all human probability, have been a man 
of surpassing holiness. And if any historian or biographer 
were to light upon facts apparently inconsistent with such a 
conclusion, we should suppose that there was a strong primd 
facie case against the correctness of these novel statements, or 
else against their relevancy, because we have great faith in the 
instincts of such men as those whose words we have quoted ; a 
faith intensified when, as in this case, they are men who have so 
many points of difference. 

In like manner, when Wesley declares it to be his conviction 
that the death of Mary Queen of Scots was not unworthy of one 
of the ancient martyrs, such a judgment seems to us to deserve 
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great consideration. - We do not mean that it can be offered in 
the way of evidence against the arguments of M. Mignet, of 
Mr. Froude, above all of Mr. J. H. Burton. But Wesley, with 
all his faults—and they were not light ones—was still a man of 
much spiritual insight. May not his impression avail thus far, 
that it 1s probable that the dreary penance of the eighteen years’ 
captivity had wrought its work, had been sanctified to true and 
sincere repentance for the past? 

Now apply this principle on a wider scale. There is a deep 
and — instinct throughout Christendom that Origen is a 
somewhat dangerous guide in theology. Against such a view 
the present Dean of Westminster has somewhere pleaded, quoting, 
amongst other things, Dr. Newman’s emphatic language concern- 
ing that wonderful genius, ‘I love the name of Origen; I will 
not listen to the notion that so great a soul. was lost.’ But, 
firstly, we respectfully beg leave to doubt whether Dr. Stanley 
has thoroughly seized the point of view adopted by those who 
distrust the authority of Origen; and in the next place, if 
Dr. Newman is to be appealed to on such a question (and we 
should be the last to deny the propriety of the appeal), we do not 
think that so brief a quotation enables the ordinary reader to 
gatber the full bearing of the writer’s sentiments. 

For, on the first head, it must be borne in mind, that it is one 
thing to regard a man as imbued with heretica pravitas, asa 
bitter opponent of God’s truth, and another to look upon him as 
one who, though earnest and well-intentioned, has through some 


misfortune been led into extravagances. Suppose we take a: 


modern instance. ‘There is Count Joseph de Maistre. When 
we think of his courage, of his originality of thought, of the 
manner in which, by his compressed aphorisms, by piquancy of 
style, by the very paradoxes of his propositions 4 made men 
listen to Christian truth, who were turning away from it as an 
effete system which had nothing to say for itself; when we 
consider the influence for good which he exerted, the powerful 
anti-infidel tendency of his writings, of him, too, we might surely 
say, ‘ We love the name of De Maistre; we will not listen to 
the notion that so great a soul was lost.’ Does it follow that 
we can honestly recommend him as a sound and safe guide 
through the mazes of metaphysics, of politics, or of theology ? 
Must we necessarily accept the teaching of his two volumes 
against Bacon and the Baconian meng he Are we called 
upon with him to regard the French Revolution as simply 
Satanic? Is the portraiture of the Port-Royalists drawn by 
him in his ‘ L’Eglise Gallicane’ indisputably just? Must his 
theories about the future of Theology be accepted without reserve ? 
Agiordueba. And thus, mutatis mutandis, we feel towards the 
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memory of Origen ; and we conceive that it is we, and not Dean 
Stanley, who have in this matter the countenance of Dr. Newman. 
Let our readers judge for themselves :— 


‘I will go on to say further, that, in spite of all that the most hostile 
critic may say upon the encroachments or severities of high ecclesiastics, 
in times past, in the use of their power, I think that the event has shown 
after all, that they were mainly in the right, and that those whom they 
were hard upon mainly in the wrong. I love, for instance, the name of 
Origen : I will not listen to the notion that so great a soul was lost; 
but I am quite sure that, in the contest between his doctine and his 
followers and ecclesiastical power, his opponents were right, and he was 
wrong. Yet who can speak with patience of his enemy and the enemy 
of 8S. John Chrysostom, that Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria? Who 
ean admire or revere Pope Virgilius pr 


On one other point, very closely connected with our present 
topic, we should like to say a word in opposition to an apparent 
recommendation of the Dean of Westminster. In his paper on 
the ‘ Theology of the Nineteenth Century,’ published in Fraser’s 
Magazine for February 1865, Dr. Stanley appears to advise 
young divines to imitate Mr. Liddon rather than Bishop Pearson. 
We should say: study Pearson in order that that you may 
appreciate and (if need be) imitate Mr. Liddon; and we believe 
that in thus speaking we should have Mr. Liddon entirely on our 
side. Certain it is that one of the greatest of French preachers, 


M. Félix, one to whom Mr. Liddon expresses deep obligations, 
is known to have devoted some years to the special subject of 
dogmatic theology. Of the Pearsonian method Dr. Stanley 
says :— 


‘It must always have been more or less barren, both for speculation and 
edification ; and it is because modern theology proceeds in an exactly 
opposite track that its results promise to be more fruitful and satis- 
fying.’? 


It must be avowed, with whatever regret, that between one 
who can write thus and the great majority of those who contri- 
bute to this Review, there must remain a certain line of demarca- 
tion. By no means do we desire that our young divines 
should be simply Pearsonian in their treatment of the great 
themes discussed by him; by no means do we object to the 
demand that ‘ popular theology, which like everything else tends 
‘to settle down into mere formulas, should thus be shaken up 
‘from time to time, and measured and adjusted by its eternal 





- 1 © Apologia,’ p. 839. We are not, it will be understood, committing ourselves 
to the entire acceptance of the general position taken up by Dr. Newman; although 
we go some way with him in that, as well as in his estimate of Origen and 
Origen’s opponents. 

® Fraser, loc. cit. p. 262, 
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‘standards ;’! but it is our deep conviction that some acquaint- 
ance (even be it comparatively slight) with the writings of 
S. Athanasius, Peter Lombard, Petavius, Bull, Dérner, Mill, or 
other like-minded teachers of dogma, will open to men’s minds a 
field in no wise barren either for speculation or for edification, 
but, on the contrary, replete with the very noblest materials for 
both one and the other. That modern theology should build on 
the foundations thus reared we are well content. May it build 
nobly, boldly, and reverently! But in so far as, deserting these 
lines, it has gone off into ‘an exactly opposite track ;’ in so far 
we believe that its results will prove Se and unsatisfying, of 
no abiding worth nor influence. 

Do any seek for proofs of the soundness of such convictions ? 
We refer them to the ‘ Bampton Lectures’ for 1867. And here we 
must apologize very sincerely both to the lecturer and to our readers, 
in that, after having placed Mr. Garbett’s work at the head of 
this article, we find ourselves unable to enter upon such an 
examination of its contents as the value of the work requires at 
our hands. For it is a work of thought and learning, pervaded 
by a deep spirit of piety, and couched in a style which is always 
clear and manly, and not unfrequently extremely eloquent. And 
just because Mr. Garbett is one with whom it is always a 
pleasure to be able to agree, from whom it must always be a 
pain to differ, we hold it to be a duty to avow that with some 
portions of his treatment of his weighty subject we are unable 

rfectly to concur. But our amount of difference, though not in 
itself unimportant, is small in comparison to the mass of agree- 
ment and sympathy. We hope in some future number of this 
Review to be able to explain these matters more fully. In the 
meantime we must be content to remark (what has indeed already 
been implied) that large drafts from his pages might be so placed 
side by side with those of Prince de Broglie as to exhibit a 
remarkable coincidence between two very differently trained and 

erfectly independent Christian thinkers; and that we might in 
ike manner claim Mr. Garbett’s support for a considerable portion 
of the line of argument which we have been following in this 
second portion of our present article. That part we now conclude 
with a valuable extract on the temper which we may hope to see 
fostered by such principles, and with thanks to Mr. Garbett for 
the service which he has rendered to the Church, and for the 
zeal evidenced in the composition of Lectures which (to cite the 
touching words of his Preface) ‘have been prepared under the 
‘ pressure of deep domestic affliction, and amid the constant dis- 
* tractions of parochial work.’ ; 





’ Mr. Gladstone on ‘Ecce Homo,’ in Good Words for March 1868 (p. 185). 
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- ‘Such a frame of mind is not to be confounded with a blind obstinacy, 


f shutting its eyes to the controversies of the day, and disdainfully indif- 

ferent to the progress of thought and the results of investigation. Teach- 
r ableness of mind befits the Christian to the last hour of life. No thinking 
& man can spend a day without learning. In the sphere of doctrine itself 
5 human mistakes and misconceptions become largely blended with the 
r eternal realities of Divine knowledge, and it is the anxious work of a life- 
a time to separate them. The acquisition of a fixed standpoint for faith 





enables a man the better to think, to read, to inquire, to make himself 


d acquainted with other men’s thoughts and inquiries, because in the repose 
e of a settled conviction his mind has acquired a mental leverage to work 
r from. But if a blind acquiescence in a traditional belief stands at one 
if extreme of the mental scale, a cowardly distrust of truth and an unsettled, 


restless scepticism stands at the other. Between the twe lives and works 
the Christian, equally removed from narrow bigotry and from cowardly 


? compromise, intelligent and inquiring on one side, firmly poised and 
P g q g y 1 

e courageous upon the other, modest and teachable because conscious of the 

‘ weakness of man, strong and resolute because confident in the wisdom and 

if infallibility of God.’—-P, 326. 

" III. We pass on to our third topic, the line of demarcation 

Pr between those who hold Zuinglian and anti-Zuinglian views 


concerning the two great Sacraments ordained by Christ in 
Pr His Church 


d This line is of a more wavering and uncertain character than 
® might at first sight be expected. Of course, there can in some 
eS cases be neither doubt nor difficulty. No man would hesitate on 
‘ed which side to class our fellow-Christians of the Oriental Churches 
le or of the Roman Church: and he might feel equally clear con- 
- cerning the great majority of English dissenters. But on which 
- side would he place continental Calvinists, Lutherans, Scottish 
“ Presbyterians? With diffidence, and with every desire to be 


corrected, if we are wrong, we would suggest the following partial 
ly replies to these inquiries :— 


d We imagine that the Calvinists of France, Holland, and 
° Switzerland, would have originally disavowed with energy the 
id Zuinglian idea that the Sacraments are signs and nothing more. 
= Nevertheless, inquiry would probably lead to the conclusion that 
mm they gradually drifted into that position. 

ie As regards the Lutherans, the case is a very singular one. 


Concerning the opinions of Luther himself, there cannot be a 
&6 shadow of misgiving. Bunsen, Froude, D’Aubigné, R. J. Wil- 


ae berforce, while regarding the subject from the most different 
he points of view, all concur in admitting that the German Reformer 
he never swerved from that high and solemn teaching of a Supra- 
“ local Presence, which he maintained in the Conference at Mar- 
S- 


burg. Luther, indeed, proclaimed aloud that he had even taught 

the Roman Catholics what arguments to employ on behalf of 

_ that great and mysterious truth; and Bossuet, while he chides 

the vaingloriousness of the terms in which the avowal was made, 
NO. CXL,—N.S. II 
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does not seem to deny its substantial justice.1 But it has been 
asserted (and, we think, correctly), that during the lax period of 
the eighteenth century the Lutherans adopted Calvinistic views 
of the Holy Eucharist; and the Calvinism of that age must 
have been almost identical with Zuinglianism. It is surely one 
of the most remarkable religious phenomena of our time that the 
noble band of devout and highly intellectual Lutherans, which 
we may perhaps venture to call the Berlin school, has returned 
to the teaching of Martin Luther; nay, perhaps gone a little 
further than he did in appreciation of the Holy Communion, as 
the main part and centre of Divine worship. Many of their 
most illustrious theologians, Kliefoth, Hengstenberg, H6fling, 
Sartorius, Kahnis, and others, are entirely on this side. 

It may aid us in our inquiry, if, before going further, we 
remark that the Zuinglian view necessarily involves the repudia- 
tion of all ideas of a priesthood ; for who (as Mr. Gladstone well 
observed some twenty-three years since)—who would question 
but that mere signs and tokens are as truly signs and hone in 
the hands of a layman, as of any other person whatever? But 
the anti-Zuinglian view almost necessarily leads on to the accept- 
ance of ministerial agency, and usually bears some relation to 
ihe practice of private confession, and to the recognition of a real 
value existent in priestly censures and absolution. Conse- 
err, the presence or absence of such features will generally 
throw light upon the nature of the Sacramental theories enter- 
tained. Now, we do not know how far Mr. Hepworth Dixon is 
an authority, but, in his recent work (a work, we fear, of ques- 
tionable taste and tone) entitled ‘ Spiritual Wives,’ he declares 
that among the Lutherans, confession to their pastors has gene- 
rally been in vogue, or the reverse, in proportion to the amount 
of religious earnestness prevalent in the community. 

If now we turn to look at that form of Presbyterianism which 
John Knox, Melville, and Henderson set up in Scotland, it is 





1 The evidence for the above statements may easily be found in Bunsen’s article 
on Luther, in the Encyclopedia Britannica (Ed. 8th); Froude’s ‘ History of Eng- 
iand ;’ R. J. Wilberforce ‘On the Eucharist ;’ and Bossuet’s ‘ Variations.’ For what 
follows, see Dillinger’s ‘The Church and the Churches’ (p. 308, Eng. Transl.). 
While on this subject, we should like to record our thanks to J. B. (whoever he 
may be) for a letter to the Church Review, at the end of February, or early in 
March, containing a very painful passage from Suarez, on the modus of the Divine 
Presence ia the Holy Eucharist. The sad grossness of the terms employed seems 
entirely to justify, as J. B. remarks, ‘the very strong language of our controver- 
sialists.’ It also quite makes in favour of Mr. Palmer, when, in his treatise on the 
Church of Christ, he draws a distinction between the moderate view of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice set forth by such men as Bossuet and Veron, (with which, says Mr. 
Palmer, we have little quarrel,) and the gross teaching of Soto and his school. 
That so great a man as this most learned Spanish Jesuit could speak so like a 
Soto, is a remarkable and important fact. J. B. cites Suarez, vol. iii. diss. i. 
sec. i., p. 632, and refers also to sec. iii., p. 635, ed. Venet, 1567. 
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clear, we think, that originally it was decisively anti-Zuinglian. 
It is true that, as a gifted writer in the North British Review has 
observed, Scotland has never had a really indigenous theology.’ 
She took Calvinism straight from Geneva, and the Westminster 
Confession from the English Puritans. But the singularly 
striking language of John Knox’s Confession is emphatically 
anti-Zuinglian,? and the wording of the Longer and Shorter 
Catechisms, though less definite, seems to imply the necessity of 
ministerial intervention, in order to a due reception of Holy 
Communion. Moreover, the earlier Scottish Presbyterians 
cherished high ideas of the importance of ecclesiastical censures 
and absolutions. When, on the 21st day of May, 1650, James 
Graham, Marquis of Montrose, stood upon the scaffold, the 
ministers of the Kirk offered him absolution, and expressed much 
surprise at his refusal to accept their proffer. We think far too 





1 Article on Buckle attributed by common report to the poet who writes under 
the name of ‘Orwell.’ The statement was quoted approvingly by a Scottish 
advocate, Mr, Seton, in a lecture published by Messrs, Edmonston and Douglas, 
L£dinburgh. 

2 We subjoin these words, together with some extracts from the other autho- 
rities named, in order that the reader may judge for himself :— 

‘ We utterly damn the vanity of those who afirm Sacraments to be nothing else but 
naked and base signs. No: we assuredly believe that by baptism we are engrafted 
in Christ Jesus, to be made partakers of His justice, by which our sins are covered 
and remitted; and also that in the Supper, rightly used, Christ Jesus is so joined 
with us that He becomes very nourishment and food of our souls. ... So 
that we confess, and wndoubtedly believe, that the faithful in the right use of the 
Lord’s Table do so eat the body and drink the blood of the Lord Jesus, that He 
remains in them and they in Him.’—From ‘ The Confession of Faith,’ set forth in 
1567, commonly called ‘ John Knoa’s Confession’—Acts of Scottish Parliament, vol. 
iii, p. 20. 

« Worthy receivers outwardly partaking of the visible elements in this Sacra- 
ment, do then also inwardly and by faith, really and indeed, yet not carnally and 
corporally, but spiritually receive and feed upon Christ crucified and all the 
benefits of His death; the body and blood of Christ being then not corporally 
or carnally in, with, or under the bread and wine; yet as really, but spiritually, 
present to the faith of believers in that ordinance, as the elements themselves are to 
their outward senses.’— Westminster Confession, XX1X. 7. 

‘It is required of them that receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper that 
during the time of the administration of it, with all holy reverence and attention, 
they wait upon God in that ordinance, diligently observe the Sacramental elements 
and actions, heedfully discern the Lord’s body, and affectionately meditate on His 
death and sufferings ; and thereby stir up themselves to a vigorous exercise of their 
graces, in judging themselves, and sorrowing for sin; in earnest hungering and 
thirsting after Christ, feeding on Him by faith, receiving of His fulness, trusting in 
His merits, rejoicing in His love, giving thanks for His grace, in renewing of their 
covenant with God and love to all the saints,— The Larger Catechism, Q. 174. 

The utterly opposite tone adopted by most Presbyterians of the present day may 
be illustrated from a volume of the most sincere piety, called ‘ Studies for Sunday 
Evening:.’ (Edinburgh, Edmonston and Douglas, 1866.) The author (Lord 
Kinloch, a Scottish Judge) says, ‘It is strange that the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper should ever have affixed to it a character of mystery.’ ‘To Knox or to 
Luther the strangeness would have lain in the attempt ‘to evacuate the subject 
of mystery.’ This last phrase is Archdeacon Freeman’s, and he justly declares 
the attempt to be impossible. 
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highly of the sincerity and earnestness of the Scottish Presby- 
terians of that epoch to suppose for one instant that they were 
capable, at so solemn a moment, of trifling with the weightiest 
interests of the great captive before them; or of offering him 
anything that they did not conceive to be a real and important 
spiritual benefit. If, however, it be asked what their descendants 
now hold, we are quite unable to reply. The great majority we 
suppose to be Zuinglians, but there still seem to linger in the 
hearts of a few faint echoes of a loftier strain. A young man, a 
member of the communion known in Scotland as the Free 
Church, who seemed to be of a very saintly frame of mind, told 
the present writer, that in many cases the people thought more 
highly of that most sacred ordinance than did their pastors. 

The English Nonconformists are, we suppose, all Zuinglians, 
although numbers might fall short of an open avowal of their 
creed. We select a statement from one of the most popular 
and eloquent among them. (The italics, it may be observed, 
are his.) 

‘Some people say of ministers, “ These are God’s priests: they can dis- 
tribute grace to us.” Others cry out, “ No, they do not and cannot; we 
are all equally able to dispense the truth ; we need none to instruct us; 
we are all of us to be pastors, or rather, to be sheepish enough to think we 
are.” Now, there I think the safe path lies between the two. The minister 
is no priest ; but still, God does enable some men by His Spirit to teach 
others. He does raise up pastors after His own heart. We will magnify 
the office, but we will not magnify it too much. We will not suffer any 
to speak against it, for we believe it to be a God-sent gift. On the other 
hand, we will not slavishly prostrate ourselves before any man, however 
gifted he may be. 

* You will notice in connexion with the ordinances of God’s house, one 
extreme about Sacraments is that they are channels of grace. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are saving ordinances, according to certain ignorant 
people. The opposite extreme is to leave ordinances alone altogether, and 
to say there is nothing in them, and that it is of no use to attend to them. 
Surely, the proper thing is to believe that, as acts of obedience, they are 
acceptable to God ; and as signs and tokens of great spiritual truths, the 
are instructive and edifying to the saints, and therefore not to be neglected. 
In this matter, I would have you “turn neither to the right hand, nor to 
the left.”’! 

The expression ‘ saving ordinances’ would probably convey 
to the majority of hearers or readers a mistaken impression of 
the doctrine which the preacher desires them to reject. But it is 
patient of a perfectly good and lawful interpretation: for, of 
course, Mr. Spurgeon would not wish to insinuate that S. Peter 
was an ignorant person when he said,‘ Baptism doth now save’ 
(viv cwfer Samricua), nor indeed do we believe that he would 
in any way desire to misrepresent the views of others. But the 
previous statement that one class of his opponents in this matter 





1 From Mr. Spurgeon’s Sermon named at the head of this article, p. 104. 
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teaches that Sacraments are ‘channels of grace’ is perfectly fair 
and just. It is, for example, precisely what we teach. 

When we turn to the Church of England, it becomes very diffi- 
cult to say how far and how deeply Zuinglianism has penetrated 
into the minds of the members of that communion. Professor 
Conington,’ we observe, maintains that the Articles lend support to 
a subjective view, while the Communion Service itself contains lan- 
guage which favours the idea of an objective gift. Dean Milman, 
who does not so fully recognise the idea of such antagonism, 
declares: ‘On the whole I stand, without hesitation, to my pro- 
‘ position, that the doctrines of the English Church are not only 
‘more simply, but more fully, assuredly more winningly, taught 
‘in our Liturgy and our Formularies than in our Articles.’ ? 
However, in any case, we must own that to a certain extent the 
English Church is the result of compromise. It is part of her 
weakness; it is also part of her strength. And though, for our 
own part, we see little in the Prayer-book, or even in the Arti- 
cles, which can be said to enunciate pure Zuinglianism, we can 
easily understand that much may be adduced as either really or 
apparently favouring that Calvinistic view which seems naturally 
to lead to Zuinglianism. And, as regards conscientiousness in 
these matters, we suppose that in almost every communion and 
every school of thought there does obtain a certain acceptance of 
that excuse which Dr. Newman made on behalf of the (so-called) 
Evangelical party in the English Church; namely, that their 
mode of signing was not dishonest, not unfair, provided that you 
once admitted the principle that documents are what they are 
made to be.° 

We repeat that, in our judgment, this principle is, to some 
extent, acted upon almost everywhere. The best mode of testing 
the accuracy of this statement is to look at it in a few cases 
wherein our prejudices are not enlisted, and which may con- 
sequently be considered with calmness. 

The eighteenth Article speaks ‘of obtaining eternal salvation 
only by the name of Christ.’ We believe that a large majority 
of the most highly cultivated men among the English clergy, 
without distinction of party, sign this Article in some such spirit 
as the following: ‘I conceive that whatever soul among the 
‘ children of men is redeemed, is redeemed by the merits of Christ 
‘ alone, either actually wrought, or else foreseen; and that if God 
‘ extends His mercy to any good man who never heard of Christ, 
‘as He certainly may do, that man’s soul will not be saved by 





1 In the Contemporary Review for March 1868. Fas : 

2 Speech delivered before the Clerical Subscription Commission on April 22, 
1864, and subsequently published in Fraser’s Magazine for March 1865. 

3 In Lectures on ‘ Anglican Difficulties.’ We write from memory in this case, 
but feel confident of substantial accuracy. 
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‘ the teaching of Confucius, by the law of Mahomet, by the-creed 
‘ of Buddhism, or by any other system, but by the Blood once 
‘ for all shed upon Mount Calvary.’ He might perhaps add, 
with Erasmus, ‘ Ei fortasse latiis se fundit Spiritus Christi quam 
‘ nos interpretamur, et multi sunt in Sanctorum consortio, qui non 
‘ sunt apud nos in catalogo.’ Such an interpretation scems to 
us to be quite consonant with the literal wording of the Article, 
and if it be granted (as we should think it must be granted) that 
the Ecclesia is the imponent, and that promises are to be under- 
stood according to the mind of the imponent,—if Bishops, repre- 
senting the Church when they ordain men, admit of such a con- 
struction, then all practical difficulty is in this case at an end. 
But can we maintain that the framers of the Article intended 
this? Gibbon assumes that they meant to deny salvation to 
the heathen ; and the calm unimpassioned character of his scep- 
ticism lends weight to his utterances on questions of such a 
nature. If Gibbon 7s right, then a vast number of the existing 
Anglican Clergy sign this Article in a sense that has been 
imposed upon it since it was drawn up, and the meaning of this 
Article has become what it is to be made to be. Let us now 
look at another communion. 

In A.p. 1652 died Father Denis Petau, better known to us by 
his Latinized appellation of Dionysius Petavius. Petau was 
endowed with one of those master-minds in which prodigious 
and varied learning does not weigh down the vigour of the 
intellect. But his reputation, though very great in his lifetime, 
seems to have rested more upon his chronological dissertations 
(which are now less valued) than on his wonderful though 
incompleted work, ‘De dogmatibus Theologicis.’ By this last 
book Petau, we conceive, became the founder of modern Roman 
Catholicism. Its reception at first was, we suspect, not wholly 
favourable. When the Gallican clergy, with Bossuet at their 
head, thanked Bull for his ‘Defensio Fideo Nicene,’ it may 
possibly have involved something like a tacit censure of the new 
quasi-development theory of Petavius. But the latter has cer- 
tainly been gaining ground. The opinion of Mr. Owen among 
ourselves, and of one of the few real theologians among Scottish 
Presbyterians, Principal Fairbairn, are not to be slighted.’ 
Meanwhile, Méhler, De Maistre, J. H. Newman, Déllinger, and 
a host besides, have all more or less completely come over to the 
side of Petavius. And yet we can hardly conceive that any 
such theory had ever entered the minds of those who framed 
the decrees of the Council of Trent. Does it not follow, then, 





1 Owen, ‘ Introduction to Dogmatic Theology ;’ Principal Fairbairn, ‘ Appendix 
to English translation of Dorner, “On the Person of Christ.”’ 
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that the supporters of this view do, to some extent, when they 
sign those decrees, sign them with a colouring of their own, 
sign them as being what they are thus made to be by the turn 
which modern Roman theology has taken ? 

But the most extreme case in Great Britain, if not in Europe, 
is to be witnessed within the pale of the Scottish Presbyterian 
establishment. No licence allowed in the Roman, or in the 
Anglican communions, seems to us to come near to it. Not 
only the ministers, but likewise those of the laity who are elders, 
subscribe their names to the following statements :— 


‘By the decree of God, for the manifestation of His glory, some men 
and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others fore-ordained 
to everlasting death. These angels and men thus predestinated and fore- 
ordained are particularly and unchangeably designed, and their number is so 
certain and definite, that it cannot be either increased or diminished.’ 


There is abundance of weighty truth, pointedly and at times 
even majestically expressed, in the ‘ Westminster Confession of 
Faith:’ but it 1s certain that such statements as the above are 
seldom if ever heard nowadays from Presbyterian divines, and 
are for the most part tacitly rejected, if not plainly and explicitly 
condemned. It is almost incredible, but true, that a distin- 
guished Presbyterian layman published a pamphlet within 
the last ten years, wherein he gravely took to task Scottish 
Episcopalians, because he imagined that their arrangements in 
connexion with their acceptance of the Thirty-nine Articles 
(made at Laurencekirk in the last century) were forced and 
dishonest! But the act is characteristic of a certain class of 
Scottish Presbyterians. They live in the very thinnest of glass 
houses, and they will insist on throwing the largest stones at 
their neighbours.* 

But we return to ourselves. We wish briefly to consider, in 
conclusion, certain consequences flowing from the prevalence of 
Zuinglianism among us and around us, in respect of desires for 
union with other bodies of Christians, and of charges of dis- 
honesty against each other. 

Bishop Ketteling, of Mayence, has declared his wish to see 


’ As conduct of an opposite kind demands a degree of moral courage which is 
very rare in Scotland, it deserves to be mentioned with especial honour. We 
have already referred to Mr. Seton’s eminently bold -and out-spoken Lecture. 
More recently, Mr. Adam Black, late M.P. for Edinburgh, has delivered in that 
capital a Lecture upon Spain, in which he spoke as follows : ‘] am bound to say 
that I have not seen in the public conduct of the Spaniards anything offensive. 
Their sobriety, courtesy, and decorum would put to shame the High Street of 
Edinburgh. We plume ourselves on our religion and morality as exceeding 
that of other nations, especially such ignorant and Popish people as the 
Spaniards. 1 suspect we are living in a state of considerable delusion in regard 
to our morality. ‘Oh that we saw ourselves as others see us.” ’—Scotsman of 
18th March, 1868. 
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‘an attempt at union, based on the reception of the doctrines of 
the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation. Archdeacon Churton 
seems to favour the same view. If the progress of unbelief 
should compel us to entertain this idea more seriously than it 
has hitherto been taken up, then high Anglicans and high 
Lutherans (both of whom are quite as anti-Zuinglian as Roman 
Catholics or @rientalists) must of course face the fact, that they 
will be compelled to tolerate Zuinglianism. If Mr. Medd’s 
proposal, which Professor Conington seconded, had been carried 
a few weeks since at Oxford, we should have enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity of trying how far the acceptance of the Nicene Creed 
might be found to afford a basis for united action. 

But in the meantime that midway position of the English 
Church, which was recognised in the now well-known words of 
De Maistre, renders it very natural that one great school within 
her pale should mainly contemplate the idea of union with 
foreign Protestants, while another thinks of Greece and Rome 
alone. This circumstance may cause regret, but it ought hardly 
to excite surprise. 

But it does seem to call forth surprise in a quarter where we 
should hardly have expected it: and not surprise only, but some 
degree of over-statement, combined with something like denun- 
ciation of opponents. Had such a manifestation come from an 
ordinary disputant, writing in haste in the columns of a daily 
or even a weekly journal, we might have passed them by in 
silence. But the Dean of Canterbury is no ordinary disputant, 
and any approach to unreasonableness on the part of such a man 
is really pessimi exempli. When we think upon his many high 
and varied gifts, his learning, his industry, fis taste, his inde- 
pendence of thought, the real piety and humility displayed in 
many of his writings, we cannot but feel that it is not by virtue 
of station only that he must be considered one of the most 
eminent of the English Clergy of the day. But he certainly 
seems to be a very unequal writer. His book about Italy, for 
éxample, is in our judgment a poor and weak affair; and we 
conceive that we have a right to express an opinion on the sub- 
ject, since few periodicals have devoted a larger amount of space 
to the affairs of the peninsula than the Christian Remembrancer, 
or have expressed more freely their sense of the evils under 
which the nation has so long repined. In like manner, we 
observe from time to time sentences in the Contemporary Review, 
from the pen of its editor, which we must think quite unworthy 
of his better self; sentences which contrast most strangely with 
the courtesy of such a critic as Professor Conington, and which 
fall far short of that knowledge of an opponent’s case which is 
almost alwavs exhibited by the Dean of Westminster. 
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There are, of course, differences which are felt to be beyond 
the reach of argument. When a writer who puts forth plans 
for bringing about the blessing of unity puts + stn Catholics 
on one side as beyond the reach of his attempts, and then pro- 
ceeds to show a desire for including Socinians, then we have no 
wish ‘to bluster’ (as Dean Alford accuses High Churchmen of 
doing), but we feel with regret that on such a subject we are 
beyond the reach of each other’s arguments. That the central 
truth of Christianity, the doctrine of our Lord’s Incarnation, 
should be made the basis of union is to us perfectly intelligible ; 
but a theory which would resign as hopeless all attemps to unite 
with some two hundred millions of fellow Christians, and suggest 
plans for union with those few thousand Theists' who calling 
themselves Christians deny that truth, is fairly beyond us. With 
a living writer we ask, ‘ What does Christianity assert? what is 
‘the groundwork, the base, the substance of its entire doctrine ? 
‘ What is the Gospel, that is to say, the news that it announces 
‘to the world?’ And with him we reply, ‘ It is that, in conse- 
‘ quence of an original and hereditary enfeeblement, man—every 
‘man without distinction—had lost the power of fulfilling, and 
‘even of thoroughly knowing his duty upon this earth, and of as- 
‘ suring the salvation of his soul after his death, and that thus he 
‘ would have perished without resource, if God had not come in 
‘human form to reopen to him the sources of pardon, of virtue, and 
‘ of life.’ And the best proof that, in sympathy with such an enun- 
ciation, must lie the fairest hope of union, seems to us to be in 
the fact that we may safely challenge our readers to guess the 
source whence these words have been taken. Do they come 
from some paper by the late Metropolitan of Moscow, the honoured 
Philaret ; from the writings of Olshausen, De Pressensé, or 
Father Gratry ; from a sermon by Mr. Garbett, by Mr. Liddon, 
by Dr. Fairbairn, or by Mr. Spurgeon? They might have come, 
it seems to us, from any one of these sources ; though as a matter 
of fact they are not taken from any, but are simply transferred 
from page 259 of that Essay by Prince Albert de Broglie in 
reply to M. Jules Simon, with which we began this paper. Our 
fellow-feeling with such sentiments has been expressed again and 
again in the pages of this Review, and is not now adopted for 
controversial purposes. But enough has been said to show cause 
why we cannot go along with Dean Alford in the main purport 
of his paper on ‘The Union of Christendom{in its Home Aspect,’ 
in the Febrnary number of the Contemporary Review, though 


1 We say ‘few thousand Theists’ designedly, because we suppose that there is 
no doubt but that large numbers of Unitarians in America have become Pantheists, 


while others have become Trinitarians, these last joining for the most part our 
own communion. 
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we are very conscious of its ability, and are far from denying 

that many of its statements (as, for example, the recognition of 

and great things achieved by Nonconformists, at page 167) 
eserve our serious and deep attention. 

But as we have said that this paper seems to us to contain 
over-statements, we feel bound to point out what we mean. The 
Dean of Canterbury appears to imply that no Roman Catholics 
and no Anglican High Churchmen ever show signs of desire for 
union with non-Episcopal communities of Christians. We do 
not assert that his statement wholly lacks foundation : all we say 
is, that it is extreme and takes no account of exceptions. If Dean 
Alford were one-half as well acquainted with the writings of 
opponents as is Dean Stanley, we should not dream of naming 
any sources of evidence. But as matters stand we wish he would 
look at the language of Father Hyacinthe and the fact of his visit 
to M. de Pressensé ; at the Munich address of Dr. Déllinger and 
his account of the late King of Bavaria; at Mr. Oxenham’s 
‘Letter to Father Lockhart on Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon;’ at the 
charges delivered by the Bishop of S. Andrews, especially during 
the last five years, and the latest charge of the Bishop of Brechin, 
delivered, we think, in 1863; at the letters of Mr. Medd in the 
Guardian concerning the Wesleyans; and at the speeches of 
Archdeacon Churton and others on the same subject in the Con- 
vocation of the Northern Province; at certain sermons on Unity 
preached at Cumbrae in 1865, and published by Mr. Masters ; 
and even at some of those contained in the two volumes of 
sermons put forth by the Association for Promoting the Unity 
of Christendom. It is curious on the other side, to observe the 
softened language of the press and of politicians towards Roman 
Catholics during the last few years. The Times has said, that 
the additions made by Rome to that creed which is believed by 
the great mass of Christians is infinitesimal ; and the Pall Mall 
Gazette has used very similar language. In 1851, the two great 
—_ in Parliament ‘passed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 

ere and there a solitary ecclesiastic, as Mr. Mackarness, had 
the courage to risk certain odium, by pointing out the utter 
mistake that was being committed. Within the walls of Par- 
liament, the Peelites, the Manchester school, and a few Irish 
members, such as Mr. Chichester Fortescue, were the only allies 
whom the Roman Catholics could obtain. But in 1867, when 
this hapless Bill had encumbered the State for sixteen years, 
and remained a mere brutwm fulmen, peer after peer rose up in 
Parliament, and alleged excuses by the score on the ground of 
youth, inexperience, and the like; excuses which might, we 
suspect, have been all summed in the words of the first oe of 
Israel—‘ I feared the people and obeyed their voice.’ In 1868, 
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her Majesty’s Ministers propose to endow a Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland, and the author of the ‘ Durham Letter’ 
indites an epistle to Mr. Fortescue, in-which he speaks with the 
utmost calmness about Archbishop Manning and Dr. Newman, 
and displays the most charming oblivion of his ever having 
stirred up the decaying embers of religious animosity. It is true 
that all this may produce no effect upon theology. But the 
contrary is likewise possible; and so far as these events do pro- 
duce any effect, the result will probably be unfavourable to the 
plans and theories of Dean Alford.’ 

On another point touched upon in this same paper, we will 
only observe, that by the law of the land a person not any 
ordained cannot minister in the Church of England, while a 
person who has been so ordained can officiate; and that this is 
no mere theory, but that it has several times been carried out in 
practice during the last two hundred years. The Dean imagines 
that the supporters of the doctrine of an Apostolical Succession 
through the Episcopate found their arguments on the use of the 
words émicxoros and mpecfvrepos in the New Testament. 
Surely such reasoning displays a great want of acquaintance 
with works bearing on the subject. It would be difficult, we 
suspect, to find any modern controversialists of mark denying 
that originally these two titles were identical. But in this, as 


in other departments of thought and language, the sense of words 





1 ‘But Christianity has lost its power. It is not believed. Practically it is 
extinct. Is this, I ask in calmness and sobriety, true? To me, looking at the 
question as boldly, broadly, and soberly as I can, it appears that the aspect of 
affairs is, for Christianity, more promising now than it has ever been. Chris- 
tianity was never so wise and pure—never did Christian zeal burn with so clear 
and ardent a flame as at this hour. Monastic Christianity was very narrow and 
sickly. Latin Christianity, though one of the most glorious things ever beheld on 
this earth, was cramped with superstition. Protestant Christianity, as organized 
at the Reformation, was grievously, inexpressibly injured by the worldliness of 
its patrons, by the secularity of its arrangements, by the rigidity of its forms, by 
the scorching intellectualism of its spirit, by the paralysing influence of its great 
sin in gnashing its teeth with furious hatred against those who, a few years before, had 
been companied with as fellow-Christians,” 

These words are taken from the singularly beautiful piece of criticism on Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. M. Arnold, contributed by Mr, Peter Bayne to the Contem- 
porary Review for November 1867. We feel bound to say that we consider them 
slightly exaggerated. There is real force in Mr. Froude’s language, ‘ You cannot 
tolerate those who will not tolerate you.’ Those who equipped and those who 
blessed the Spanish Armada, and numberless similar endeavours, must take their 
full share in the responsibility of producing this paralysing influence ; and the 
acts of the Emperors of Germany and of Louis XIV. be remembered, as well as 
our Acts of Parliament, from the time of Elizabeth to William III. But never- 
theless the sentiments expressed by Mr. Bayne are a remarkable phenomenon. 
Such papers as his, and that of Professor Plumptre’s on Church Parties in the 
March number of the Contemporary, will go far to neutralize the bitterness of the 
editor, who must be credited with the praise of admitting these soothing alkaline 
draughts in company with his own keenly acid concoctions. 
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is capable of change. ‘“Tzoxpiris is not originally our ‘ hypo- 
crite,’ and Divus, which an Augustan poet would apply to Apollo 
or to Mercury, becomes in post-Augustan writings, such as the 
‘Institutes’ of Justinian, simply the appellation of a deceased 
Roman Emperor. Thus we find one author asserting that even 
in the later period of the ministry of 8. Peter and 8. Paul, ‘ There 
‘ was no distinction of Presbyters and Bishops ; the two designa- 
‘tions were used as synonymous :’ and another saying, ‘ See the 
‘introduction to the Apocalypse. Bishops, under the name of 
‘angels, were already instituted in the seven cities of Asia.’ 
Now, on Dean Alford’s principles, it might be supposed that the 
former of these passages was taken from an opponent, and the 
latter from a supporter, of the claims of Episcopacy. This is 
not, however, the real state of the case. The passage admit- 
ting (as who does not admit?) the identity of the titles in 
the New Testament is from Déllinger, the latter from Gibbon, 
who immediately proceeds to say that he cannot find Episcopacy 
in the Epistle of Clemens, though he does find it in the Apo- 
calypse. 

But it is not, we admit, only Episcopalians who take an 
exalted view of the functions of the Church and teach anti- 
Zuinglian doctrine concerning the Sacraments. Unless we have 
been misinformed, there are Lutherans who stand aloof from the 
meetings of the Evangelical Alliance on the very grounds of 
their differences on these points from that earnest and well- 
intentioned body. Dean Alford does not feel and act thus. He 
wishes us all to follow his example; to attend a meeting where 
‘ the commemorative portion of that ordinance’ was ‘shared by 
‘an assembly of various denominations of Christians; the only 
‘ words heard being the Scripture narrative of its institution, and 
‘ then bread and wine being administered in silence.’ 

Now we may be mistaken, but we do not see how such a 
service could be conscientiously shared in by any, save those who 
held purely Zuinglian views of the Holy fochariat. We wish 
to use no language of obloquy; but because we desire to see 
that most sacred rite administered according to ‘our Saviour 
Jesus Christ’s holy institution,’ certainly we could not take part in 
aceremony which our studies of Holy Scripture, and of the most 
ancient Liturgies, forbid us to consider as being in accordance 
with the mind of Christ. We have no wish to sit in judgment 
upon others, whether within or without, the pale of the English 
Church, but, for our own part, the fear of God and the love of 
truth would prevent us from approving of such a ritual.? 





' Contemporary Review for February 1868, p. 171. 
2 It is not unimportant to observe that the time when Zuinglianism was most 
rife in England was an age of the saddest decay both in religion and morality, 
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But, says the Dean of Canterbury, the opponents of this © 
scheme are ‘ those who believe the virtue of the Sacrament of the 
‘ Lord’s Supper to consist in the Liturgical form, or, in other 
‘ words, in the priestly consecration of the elements,’ and ‘ any 
‘such view of the efficacy of the Holy Communion is totally 
‘ unsupported by Scripture ;’ that is to say, Scripture as inter- 
preted by Dean Alford. Now we really cannot recognise the 
right of any man, be his learning and his piety what it may, to 
settle profound questions in this off-hand and dictatorial manner. 
Let him who thinks that, at least, there may possibly be another 
side to the question, take such a book as the latest volume of 
Archdeacon p reeman’s ‘ Principles of Divine Service,’ published 
some five years since, and just look at the patient and elaborate 
examination of Holy Scripture therein contained. We are not 
committing ourselves to all the conclusions of that devout and 
thoughtful mind; but we do feel the great probability that 
patient and prayerful study of such a work might indispose 
many a student from the immediate acceptance of such cool 
assertions as those of Dean Alford; assertions rejected, we 
believe, by nearly three-fourths of those who ‘ profess and call 
themselves Christians.’ 

With one more reflection we conclude. It is possible that 
there may be ways by which the lines of demarcation between 
Zuinglians and anti-Zuinglians may be bridged over or recon- 
ciled. In the meantime we do not enter into the question how 
far one who has been ordained, according to the solemn service 
employed by the English Church, can reconcile it to his con- 
science to ignore that ordination, in the -way which such a 
ceremony as that just described would appear to demand. But 
such an one is assuredly claiming a rare and unusual degree of 
licence ; and one thing we conceive that we have a right to ask 
at his hands, is that he should, in a special degree, be gentle and 
considerate whenever he speaks of what appear to him extra- 
vagances on the part of his brethren, especially those in the 
ministry. Is he the person who ought to say of the exclusive 
High Church party, that ‘the agents and the journals of that, 
as of every other extreme party, are perfectly unscrupulous?’ 








Evidence may be seen in Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Church Principles.’ Compare also the 
following :—‘ When Law lived and wrote, practical religion in this land may be 
held to be not unfairly represented by Dr. Trapp, and his famous book on the 
‘Sin and Folly of being Righteous overmuch ;” popular Theology found a fitting 
exponent in Bishop Hoadly, and his “‘ Plain Account of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper,” and the morality of the day may be gauged by the fact that the wives and 
daughiers of the gentlemen of England went, night after night, to the playhouse, 
to hear and enjoy the filthy licentiousness of Dryden, Wycherley, Congreve, and 
Fielding. — William Law, by the Rev. G. G, Perry, M.A., Contemporary Review for 
October 1867. 
1 Ubi supra, p. 321. 
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“Is any mati—is he above all—justified in saying of the Ritual- 
istic school: ‘Justice and mercy and the weightier matters of 
‘the Christian law, are by the leaders of the present movement 
‘impudently set at nought,’ and a great deal more to the same 
effect ? If such a charge can in reality be made good, the move- 
ment will perish of itself, and that most righteously and de- 
servedly. But if this accusation cannot be demonstrated, if it 
should prove on examination to be the reverse of truth, it is a 
most solemn and unenviable thing to have been its author. 
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